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II. THE EPISCOPATE IN RELATION TO MARRIAGE. 


THE general principles which governed the relations between 
the sacred ministry and marriage, according to which in the East 
family life was consistent with the clerical status, continued for 
some centuries to be applicable, from a canonical point of view, 
to the highest order as well, That bishops in the oldest times 
of Christianity were not inevitably required to be single is un- 
questionable. 

In the first place St Paul, as has previously been explained, 
required that a bishop should be husband of one wife, and 
nowhere mentions that he ought, after consecration, to cease 
to cohabit with his wife. Of course he did not exclude those 
who were unmarried; for if in general he gives a noticeable 
preference to the single life,’ how much more might he be 
expected to apply this to ministers of the Church. In fact 
St Paul himself remained single, in conformity with his own 
teaching. Timothy, Titus, and many others led a single life, 
but voluntarily. So tradition appears to have rightly glossed 
St Paul’s thought in the Epitome or Apostolic Church Order, 
where it is stated in regard to a bishop: KaAdv pév elvat dyivatos, 
el 32 ui) dad puds yuvaixds.2 The Apostle himself did not lay 
much stress on the mere question whether a candidate for 
episcopate was or was not married, provided that he satisfied 
the prescriptions laid down in his epistles. 

There were sufficient reasons for the view that single life could 
not be required of candidates for the priesthood. The morals 
of Roman society were so depraved that most young men, 


1 1 Cor. vii 32, 33. ® Apost. Church Order 16. 
VOL. XI. li 
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especially in the higher classes, avoided marriage in order to 
give a loose rein to their passions. This state of affairs was 
not unnoticed by the civil authorities, and laws had often been 
promulgated inflicting penalties on unmarried persons. Hence 
it seems improbable that the Church at that time would have 
imposed the obligation of celibacy on her ministers, and so sub- 
mitted them to the disadvantages of the civil statutes in question, 
Moreover the Church, being then at the beginning of her growth 
and propagation, required such freedom. To demand celibacy 
would probably have made it difficult for the Church, as Theodoret 
explains, to secure a sufficient number of persons for her service.? 

Meanwhile St Paul, whether for these or for other reasons, 
freely allowed the ordination of married men and the right of 
cohabiting with their wives. The teaching of the Apostle was 
not forgotten, and it was used by St Clement of Alexandria in 
support of the practice of the Church, as an argument against 
the heretical views respecting marriage.* And the Apostolical 
Canons in condemning the abhorrence of marriage and forbidding 
clerics to repudiate their wives include bishops amongst them.* 

This did not cease to be the practice of the Church even when 
Christianity was openly recognized in the Roman Empire. The 
attempt made in the first Oecumenical Council to impose com- 
pulsory celibacy on the clergy concerned bishops as well as the 
rest. Certainly that proposal, while shewing the growth of ascetic 
feeling in the Church, proves at the same time that there were 
many clergymen, and among them bishops, who lived with their 
wives and begat children. And, as the historians inform us, 
practice remained unchanged. The ancient freedom of a// orders 
to continue their married or unmarried life was not in the least 
restricted. The only enactment: on the subject passed by the 
Nicene Council deals with some precautions concerning the life 
of unmarried clergymen. 

Not less explicit is the testimony given by St Athanasius 


* Lex Iulia and Lex Papia Poppaea. 

2 In 1 Tim. iii’ Apxiw xe 1d wpvypa, riv 8% napOeviay obre “EAAnves HoKour, obre 
"Tovdaio: peryjecav’ evAocyiay yap ri nadorniay tvépifov, ’Enedi toivuy war’ éxeivov 
Tov katpov obyx oldv re Hw padiws eipeiv rods tiv dyveiay doxovyTas, Tav yeyapnKiTov 
TOds Tv Gappoauvny Teripnndras KEACVEL XELpoToVEiY. 

* Strom, iii 18. See above, p. 350. 

* Apost, Canons § and 51, 
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about thirty years after the Nicene Council. The abbot Dra- 
contius was elected bishop, but refused to accept the bishopric, 
fearing lest the episcopal dignity should be a hindrance to the 
fulfilment of his ascetic duties. St Athanasius addressed a letter 
to Dracontius and endeavoured to remove his hesitation, saying 
among other things: My Aédye, unde melOov trois Aéyovow dyaprias 
elvar Tpdpacw thy émoxomyy, pnde Ste Ex Tavrns apopuh rod Guaprdvew 
éorly. “Efeott yap wai énloxonoy dvta ce mewav cal duff, as 6 
Tlatdos* d¥vaca ph teiv olvov, as 6 Tidbeos, cal vnorevew kal 
airds cvvexGs, os 6 Tladdos érole: ... Mi) ody raira mpoBadA¢drwoav 
ol ovpBovdedtovrés cot. Oldapyev yap kal émoxdrovs ynorevortas, Kal 
povaxovs éadiovras. Oldapey xal émoxdrovs ph mivovtas otvor, 
povaxovs 3& mlvovras. Oldapyevy cal onucia mowidvras émoxdzovs, 
povaxovs 8& pt) motodyras’ modAol be émoxdnwy od? yeyapjKact, 
povaxot 8& marépes Téxvwy yeydvacr’ Homep xal émuoxdmovs tmarépas 
téxywy, kal povaxovs €£ dAoKAnpov yévous Tvyyxdvovras.! 

The interest of this passage for us lies in the statement of 
St Athanasius that he knew of many bishops who had never 
been married, and monks who had been fathers of children; and 
on the other hand he knew of bishops begetting children and 
monks having no posterity. This evidence of St Athanasius has 
been misconceived, It has been contended that the children of 
bishops here mentioned must have been born before their fathers’ 
consecration, since the bishops are paralleled with monks, who 
were fathers of children.” 

This contention, however, is unnecessary and unconvincing. 
Though lifelong celibacy was supposed to be one of the conditions 
of the monastic life, yet, until the time of St Basil, it was under- 
taken tacitly without any formal vow*; and apart from this, it 
is known that some monks could not endure the strictness of 
solitary life and did not always remain loyal to their profession. 
Thus transgressions of the monastic discipline occurred even in 
this period, as may be inferred from the writings of St Basil.‘ 
It is no doubt to this monastic relaxation that St Athanasius 
refers when he says that he knows of monks not fasting, drinking 


1 Epist. ad Dracont. 9 (Migne P. G. xxv c. 532). 

2 Thomassinus Vet, et Nov. Eccl. Disciplina 1 i 43 § 21, 
5 St Basil Can. 19. 

* St Basil Can, 19 and 60; Epp. xliv and xlv. 
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wine, and becoming fathers of children. On the other hand, if 
he really has in view the private life of men before they became 
bishops or monks, we cannot see what this would contribute to 
the purpose of his argument. He desires to illustrate by examples 
that it is possible for Dracontius to lead as a bishop the same life 
as he had hitherto led as a monk. And the parallel drawn 
between bishops and monks aims simply at pointing out the 
fact that virtues may be found in the ranks of bishops and 
deficiencies among ascetics, and that holiness of life is not the 
privilege of monks, but, as he says, [avraxod tis dywri(éoOw" Kal 
yap 6 orépavos ov cata témov, GAAG kara Thy mpakw darodidora.. 

Besides the evidence already cited, several examples of married 
bishops have been adduced in defence of the contention that 
until after the fourth century it was not required that bishops 
should abstain from their wives." 

It should, however, be remarked that almost all these examples, 
owing to the lack of sufficient evidence, are of little or no value. 
It cannot be denied that continence was considered a useful 
discipline in the Church, and it has accordingly been assumed 
that, though married, the clergy did not cohabit with their wives 
after ordination. It is therefore hazardous to lay stress on the 
mere mention in writers or canons of the name of a bishop's wife 
or of his children, without any further confirmation. 

We must not pass over two examples, which have frequently 
been cited as proof that bishops were allowed in this period to 
continue their family life. The first is that of St Gregory the 
Elder, the second that of Synesius of Cyrene. 

As to the former, an examination of the authorities makes 
it clear that, though Gregory might, without any reproach, have 
begotten children even after his elevation to the episcopate, yet 
chronological facts do not allow us to accept the belief that his 


1 As married bishops are mentioned—Marcion’s father (Epiph. Haer. xlii 1) ; 
Chaeremon, bishop of Nilus (Euseb. H. E. vi 42); Demetrianus of Antioch (#bid. vii 
30); Phileas of Thmuis (sid. vii 9) ; Philogonius of Antioch (Chrys. de Beato Philog. 
in Migne P. G. xlviii c. 751) ; St Spyridon of Trimithus in Cyprus (Socr. H. E. i12); 
Eulalius of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Socr. H. E. iii 43); Hilary of Poitiers (Zpist. 
ad Abram filiam suam in Migne P. L. x 549) ; Gregory of Nyssa (Greg. Naz. Ep. 
excvii) ; Gregory the Elder (shid. émrdquos, &c.) ; six bishops whose wives are cited 
by Palladius Vita Chrysost, (Migne P. G, xlvii 51); Synesius of Cyrene (£/. cv). 
Cf, Apost. Canons 38-and 40; Carthag. Canons 15, 21, 35. 
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eldest son, Gregory the Theologian, was born after his father’s 
consecration. With regard to Caesarius all we know is that he 
was the second son, and this means that he was born after his 
father’s ordination, but it does not follow that he was born during 
his father’s episcopate. 


Concerning the bishop of Ptolemais, Synesius, it should be 
noted that it has been hastily assumed that he continued to live 


1 Gregory the Theologian tells us that he was about thirty years of age at the time 
when St Basil left Athens for Cappadocia (Carm. xide vita sua 511). Itis known that 
Basil quitted Athens in 355, after Julian’s departure in October. It follows that 
St Gregory was born in 325 or rather early in 326. Again he tells us that his father, 
Gregory the Elder, was baptized in the presence of some bishops (among them 
Leontius of Caesarea), who were then on their way to the Council of Nicaea 
(Oratio xviii 12: Migne P. G. xxxv 1000), and that the priesthood was conferred 
on him not immediately after his baptism, as was frequently the case at that period, 
but after a short period had elapsed (tbid. c. 1004: cp. Nicene Canon 2), There- 
fore Gregory the Elder's ordination may be placed at the end of 325 or at the be- 
ginning of 326. Now the dates of the father’s ordination and the son’s birth come 
so close together that it is not easy to say precisely whether St Gregory was born 
before or after his father’s ordination. The question turns on what meaning is given 
to the following verses of St Gregory :— 

Otmw rocovrov éxpepérpnxas Biov 

boos BRAVE Ovordv eyo xpévos (Carm., xi de vita sua 512). 
It is not strange that this passage has been the subject of much controversy (Dict. of 
Chr. Biogr. ii p. 742). Though the explanation, that the Elder’s meaning is that his 
son’s lifetime has not been so long as his own priesthood, is not in itself untenable ; 
yet a closer examination of the context inclines one rather to the view of those who 
render the passage thus: ‘Have you not calculated my long life—how many years 
I have spent offering sacrifice?’ ; understanding that Gregory, in trying to persuade 
his son to become his coadjutor, lays stress only on his advanced age and on the 
long time he has been working as priest and bishop, without any allusion to the age 
of his son. 

If, however, St Gregory’s birth can be fixed in 325 or 326, it becomes certain 
that he was born at any rate before his father’s consecration. It is quite clear that 
the elevation to the episcopate of Gregory the Elder did not follow immediately 
after his ordination. Gregory Nazianzen says that the Church over which his father 
was placed as bishop had been for a long time neglected, owing to the loss of its 
leader (Or. xviii 16), while on the other hand it is known that he succeeded the 
bishop who had baptized him (#brd. 13). 

Meanwhile, apart from these inferences, there is clear evidence for the date of 
Gregory the Elder’s consecration. It is known that he lived about a hundred years, 
forty-five of which he spent in the episcopate (ibid. 38). Consequently, as his 
death is placed in the spring of 374 (Migne P. G. xxxv c. 1000), he must have been 
consecrated bishop in the year 329. 

Hence it is evident that a period of about three years intervened between the 
Ordination and the consecration, and we must conclude that St Gregory may have 
been born either before or after his father’s ordination (and in the latter case not 
very long after), but before his consecration. 
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conjugally with his wife after his consecration. In fact, when 
he was elected bishop of Ptolemais (409), he writes to his brother, 
and, among other difficulties, expresses the fear that, being a 
married man, his advancement to the episcopate might cause 
separation from his wife; but he declares that he will not 
consent to this, since he wishes to have a large number of virtuous 
children. Nevertheless it is doubtful whether Synesius adhered 
to his intention of retaining his wife; and at least there is no 
proof of it. 

After the dispatch of the letter referred to, the philosopher 
went to Alexandria, where he spent more than seven months con- 
sulting the Patriarch Theophilus on the subject. Thus it has 
been presumed that the Patriarch, owing to the strong tendency 
of the age towards celibacy, may have exhorted and persuaded 
Synesius to conform to the rule of the Church by giving up his 
wife. This view is to a certain extent confirmed by the sense of 
desolation expressed in some letters of Synesius, written after his 
elevation to the episcopate,? and by the fact that no child was 
born to him after his consecration; for his three sons were all 
born during the five years before he became bishop.® 

In spite of these and similar arguments the question still remains 
open, nor can it be easily settled. As Mr W. S. Crawford re- 
marks in his elaborate book, Synesius the Hellene, after a detailed 
and careful consideration of the arguments advanced on both 
sides: ‘ Each student of our author’s life must form his own con- 
clusion from the facts of the case, and not from any a priori 
notions. For our own part we are content, or rather con- 
strained, to remain uncertain’ (p. 371). Moreover, even if we 
allow that Synesius was permitted to hold his philosophical 
theories and to retain his wife, the case is an exception, for which 
excuse may be found in the peculiar circumstances of the case. 


1 Synesius Ep. cv 'Epyol rovyapoty & re @eds, 5 re vipos, H re lepd Qeopidrov yelp 
yuvaika émdédaxe, Tpocayopeda roivyy Gran, cat papripopat, ws ty radTns obre GAAO- 
Tpm@oopar Kabanat, ob're ws porxds abti AdOpa cvvécoya. Td piv yap fmara eboepés* 
70 82 fimora vouipov. ’AAA Bovangopal re Kai etfopar cvxvd por wavy Kal xpnora yevé- 
8a wadia. 

9 Epp. viii, \xxix, lvii, xciii, lxxxix, exxvi, Ixx, x, xvi, 

* T. R. Halcomb in Dict. Chr. Biog. s.v. ‘Synesius’; J, C. Nicol Synesius of 
Cyrene: his life and writings, Cambridge 1887, p.133. See also Miss Alice Gardner 
Synesius of Cyrene, London 1886, p. 53. 
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Thus the examples of Gregory the Elder and Synesius do not 
give much, if any, support to the supposition that bishops were 
allowed to lead family life. Indeed the 105th letter of Synesius. 
indisputably proves that by the early part of the fifth century it 
was required of bishops, in some provinces, to separate from their 
wives and lead a celibate life; at least it was so in the provinces 
of Egypt. 

Here the question naturally arises how this change came about, 
since it is known that no ecclesiastical law had yet been passed 
in the Eastern Church to enforce strict celibacy among bishops. 
The rule was certainly practised as a custom, and a very binding: 
one, and was no doubt due to the influence which Monasticism 
had acquired over ecclesiastical opinion by that time. Without 
examining the questions which beset the origins of Christian 
Monasticism—questions in themselves beyond the present scope— 
it will be sufficient to point out that the monastic movement as 
it appeared in the fourth century could not but exert a great 
influence over public opinion. The ideal of self-denial, which 
found in monastic life its true realization, the unflagging efforts. 
of the monks after the achievement of Christian morality and. 
the protection of the doctrine of the Church, won for them the 
gradual growth of public admiration, as the only men entirely 
fulfilling the evangelical principles on earth. When in the year 
338 St Antony went to Alexandria to preach against the Arians, 
crowds of people, both Christian and heathen, followed him, 
anxious to see ‘the man of God’? Maxapla rolvuy  ’Adefavdpéwv 
nds ipas éxovea mperBevtds, wrote Serapion, bishop of Thmuis, 
to the Egyptian monks.* No controversy arose in the Church 
in which monks did not take part with all their powers. Any 
attack on the dogmas of the Church met, on every side, with 
strong monastic opposition, and the definition of the doctrine of 
the Church bears the stamp of the monastic mind. They com- 
pletely worsted the Arians and all the other heretics, so that 
Sozomen could write: Ovx fjxiora 8% émionporarny ri éxxAnoiay 
Wetav, xal rd ddypa dvécyxov tais dperais rod Blov, ol rére periytes 
THY povaorixhy Todtrelav.? 


1 St Athan, Vita S. Antonii 70 (Migne P. G. xxvic. 941). Cf. Theodoret H.£. iv 24. 

2 Epist. ad Monachos (Migne P. G. xl c. 929). 

* Soz. H.E.i12; ef. viaz: Socr. H.E.vii14. See also D. A, Petrakakes Of ' 
povaxixol Geopol, Leipzig and Athens, 1907, p. 9. 
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Hence, when on the one hand the monastic movement was 
in the heyday of its growth, and on the other hand heretical 
doctrines threatened the existence of orthodoxy, the Church 
turned her attention to the citizens of the desert and drew from 
their ranks her highest ecclesiastical dignitaries. First the Church 
of Alexandria, owing to her situation, availed herself abundantly 
of the vigour of the monastic movement. St Athanasius in his 
letter to Dracontius mentions many bishops, who were summoned 
from their hermitages to occupy episcopal sees. They fulfilled, 
as he also remarks, the expectations of the Church, converted 
many from heathenism, and by their teaching brought true 
servants to the Gospel.! 

Theophilus, archbishop of Alexandria, walked in the path 
thus marked out. He elected seven or eight out of the one 
hundred and fifty disciples of the abbot Isaac, presbyter of the 
Scetic desert, and consecrated them bishops. Another abbot of 
the Nitrian desert, also named Isaac, was the head of two hundred 
and ten recluses, a great number of whom Theophilus (in 400) 
chose and made bishops, as Palladius, the biographer of St Chry- 
sostom, relates.* 

In Syria and Mesopotamia also, where Monasticism spread and 
increased rapidly, the untiring struggle of monks in behalf of the 
Church drew the attention and the general respect of the people, 
so that the episcopate was conferred on them Aonoris causa, as 
a recompense. They were consecrated bishops not of any special 
city, but in their own monasteries.* Moreover the new system 
established by St Basil the Great, who founded institutions, ad- 
joining the monasteries, where boys were carefully and religiously 
brought up in the study of the Scriptures and of different arts, 
formed an additional reason for the: favour in which monastic life 
was held. Monasteries had already associated education with 
worship and devotion. This system was largely adopted every- 
where, and really produced excellent men who combined scientific 
with moral training. 


1 St Ath. Ep. ad Dracont. 7. 

2 Migne P. G. x\lviic. 60. 

* Soz. H. E. vi 34 Bapons re wat EvAdyios, of wal émoxdaw dupw iorepov iyevéadny, 
ob médews Tivos, GAAA Tipijs Evexev, dvrapoiBijs donep rav abrois wemoArrevpévav, XeLpo- 
rovndivres év Trois dios povagrnplos dv rpdwov wai Ad{apos 6 3nAwbeis, 
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The State itself, by a law promulgated by the emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius in July 398, exhorted bishops to ordain their 
clergy, when they have need of them, preferably from among 
the number of monks. Monks were considered more fit, as well- 
proved persons and free from public and private obligations.’ 
Such indications of general reverence could not but have an 
influence on the discipline and life of the clergy with respect to 
_marriage. The splendour of the monastic clergy gradually over- 
shadowed the secular clergy, and in some places the prevalent 
opinion inclined, if not to the celibacy, at least to the strict con- 
tinence, of all grades of clergy. St Epiphanius’s statement is an 
illustration of this practice,” and though he confesses that sub- 
deacons, deacons, and priests in some churches begat children 
after ordination, the use of marriage on the part of bishops was 
out of the question. 

Although no law whatever existed binding them to abstain 
from conjugal relations, yet custom had almost assumed the force 
of law. It seems that continence was by this time considered an 
essential condition for the highest order of the church, the trans- 
gression of which met with censure. Hence Eusebius, bishop 
of Valentinianopolis, had no scruple in bringing against Antoninus 
of Ephesus (400) before the Synod of Constantinople the charge, 
among others, that dmorafdpevos rijs olxelas yaperijs, méAw avry 
ow7rde xai éradorolncer é& avrijs.® 

In the fifth century the historian Socrates says that celibacy, 
though only as a custom, was observed by the clergy with great 
strictness in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Hellas; remarking that 
in the East also continence was practised, but only of free will, 
for many bishops had begotten children from their lawful wives 
during their episcopate.* 

This testimony with regard to bishops, and the question con- 
cerning priests and deacons which has been previously dealt with, 
shews that in the Eastern Church traditions of ecclesiastical 
antiquity are more faithfully adhered to and that ascetic tendencies 

1 Cod. Theod. xvi 2 § 32 ‘Si quos forte episcopi deesse sibi clericos arbitrantur, ex 
monachorum numero rectius ordinabunt, non obnoxios publicis privatisque rationibus 
cum invidia teneant, sed habeant iam probatos’. 

2 Exposit. fidei 21: adv. Haer, \ix 4. 


5 Palladius Vita Chrysost. 13 (Migne P, G. xlvii c. 48). 
* See above, p. 359. 
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introduced by Monasticism could not rob all the grades of the 
clergy of the ancient freedom of choice between the married and 
unmarried life. Though, however, priests had not as a general rule, 
and the inferior orders never, if married before Ordination, subse- 
quently discontinued that relation, it must be observed that the 
episcopate could not long resist the strong current of feeling in 
favour of celibacy, and finally, as we shall see, yielded to its 
influence. 

The honour and admiration in which celibacy was held certainly 
increased as time went on. The great examples of the fathers 
and doctors of the Church—Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory 
Nazianzen, John Chrysostom, and the rest—were a sufficient 
security for the preference of single men for the episcopate. 
With the high estimate of celibacy for its own sake, other reasons 
as well seem to have concurred, so that the mere custom of 
elevating celibates to the episcopate was soon invested with the 
validity of a civil law. 

It is known that the management of Church finances has 
always been one of the bishop’s duties, and in the exercise of this 
function it is probable that some cases occurred,! which indicated 
that a family life was a stumbling-block to bishops in watching 
over the spiritual and material interests of the Church. There- 
fore Justinian with his great care for ecclesiastical affairs pro- 
mulgated laws concerning the election of bishops. The first 
constitution issued on the matter (528) prescribes that only those 
should be elected bishops who have no children or descendants, 
on the ground that family cares ought not to divert a bishop 
from the proper discharging of his ecclesiastical duties, and in 
order that donations made to the Church for pious purposes 
might not be spent on their children and relations.? Three years 
later it was enacted that no one should be consecrated bishop 
who lives with his wife or is father of children; but that, instead 


1 Pallad. Vita Chrys. 13 (Migne P. G. xlvii c. 48). 
* Justinian Const, | iii 41 (42) Twav ydp dd ri els @cdv EAmida wal 3a 7d rds tavrdv 
mepro@aa: Yuxas mpoorpexdvrav rais dywratras éxndnoias wal ra imapxovra abrois Tav- 
ras Tpoopepsvtav wat katadipravévray émi te els mrwxous Kal mévynras Kal érépas eboeBeis 
ravras danavGc0a xpeias, drondv tors rods émoxdmous els olxciov raidra dwoptpecba 
wépdos 4 wepl rd ida réxva Kal ovyyeveis katavadionav. Xpi) yap wal rdv iwicwomov pi) 
éuod:(épevov mpoonabelg capmixav Téxvav wavrav Tov moTav mvevpaTixoy elvar maTé pa’ 
bia tavra rolvwy dmayopevouer Tov Exovra Téxva f eyydvous xeiporoveisOas éxicKonoy. 








~~ . ._§ i wa, i 
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of a wife, he should adhere firmly to the Church, and instead of 
children should have all the Christian flock! This is the first 
imperial law, which requires the separation from his wife as one 
of the conditions for the election of a bishop. Some bishops may 
have been living with their wives at that time, but the law did not 
interfere with them, Their example probably became an excuse 
for some deviations. And therefore Justinian felt it necessary 
to issue another law in 535 on the same subject. He stated that 
his first law did not refer to those who were already bishops, but 
only to future candidates, who, adds the Novel, should be either 
monks or clerics of not less than six months’ standing, having no 
wife, children, or posterity. The observance of the law was rigidly 
exacted, and transgression rendered the consecrated and the 
consecrator alike liable to deposition.2 Likewise the Novel 
of the year 546, prescribing the mode of the election and the 
qualifications of a bishop, repeated the demand that the candidate 
should have neither wife nor children.* 

It need hardly be said that both the letter and the spirit of all 
the laws in question shew that Justinian’s intention was rather to 
secure the due discharge of the episcopal duties and to protect 
the financial interests of the Church than to consider whether the 
married or the unmarried state in itself is consistent or not with 
the discipline of the Church. At any rate, although civil laws 
again and again commanded that only those should be eligible for 
the episcopate who did not live with their wives, yet the previous 
custom and mode of life could not easily be uprooted everywhere. 


1 Ib, 47 (48) Gcomifopey pndéva els émoxomiy mpoxerpl(ecdat, mary el ui) 7a Te dAAa 
xpnords Kal dyaGds ein wai phre yuvace) avvoikoin pare maldwv ein warhp, GAd’ drt piv 
‘yovaikds mpookaprepoin rH dywrarp "ExxAnoig, dvrt 8% waidwv dnayra Tov xpioTiaviKdy 
wat bp0ddofov Exo Aady. 

* Justinian Nov. vi 1 @eoni{oper roivuy ... fvika ms els tov Aorwdy Gmavra xpdévov 
ém xe:poroviay imicxonos &yoro . . . mporepov 82 h povaxixdy Biov doxnaas h tv KAnpy 
kataheydpevos ob édatrov pnvav Ef, yuvainl pévror, Kabdnep eladvres EpOnpev, pi) ovv~ 
ound t maidas # é-yydvous Exav. Taira yap wavrws én trav Ocopireotatov émoxdmow 
(nrotpev, nabdnep wai mpdrepov B¥0 Oelais Hhuav Toro biardfear vevopoOérnra, Kad’ As 
tods piv H5n ovvoikoivras yuvaitiv ob meperpyacdpela, 7d mapyyxnnds Gav dpivres, Tov 
Aowmod B é« Tis Oécews Tod vdpou pndevi ovyxXwpodvres yaperiy ~xovTs THAvTHY EmTi- 
Gévas xeiporoviay bvmep vépov Kal viv dvaveowpev, phwore, el napa Taira yévnra, abrds 
Te dxnéco tis lepwotvns, tiv xepororqoavTa re dSuolws kxBAnOijvac ravrns wapa- 
Oxevao aev, 

* Justinian Nov. cxxiii 1 @comi{opev roivuy dcdms by xpela yévntas émiaxowoy xepor 
TovnPiva: .. . ob88 yaperiy obdé waidds Ts Uf abraw exer, 
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So late as one hundred and fifty years after Justinian’s legisla- 
tion, instances of bishops leading a family life might still not in- 
frequently be met with in some churches. Public opinion, how- 
ever, no longer tolerated such a state of life; bishops living with 
their wives were a scandal and an offence to the people. This 
was the chief cause which urged the Council in Trullo to issue its 
12th canon, condemning the practice of some bishops in Africa, 
Libya, and elsewhere, who were said to be living conjugally with 
their wives, and ordering their deposition, in case of future 
offence." 

The fathers of the Council, however, were aware that such a 
demand was not entirely compatible with the scriptural freedom 
and the ancient discipline of the Church. They knew that ex- 
amples of bishops, who either were celibates or abstained from 
their wives, existed in the primitive Church, but that these were 
cases of free-will, of optional practice, and not the result of an 
unconditional law. As a justifiable reason for the change the 
Council adduced the new demands of the time. No doubt the 
common judgement on this matter had changed in the course of 
time. While at an earlier date the separation of a bishop from 
his wife was an object of reproach and blame, in the seventh cen- 
tury on the contrary the continuation of a bishop’s conjugal union 
had become a matter of offence in the eyes of the public, as the 
canon relates. Therefore, in order to prevent such anomalies in 
the future, it was enacted that, if a married priest was about to be 
consecrated, he should first be separated from his wife. 

The separation of a candidate for the episcopate from his wife, 
be it observed, was to take place, according to the 48th canon of 
the same Council, by mutual consent, xara xowiy cvppwviav ; and 


2 Canon 12 Kal rotro 82 els ywiow hyerépav FAGev, ds iv re TH Appiep wal AcBip 
wal érépos rémas ol Trav ixcioe Ocopirdéorara mpdedpa cuvorxeiv Tais lias -yaperais, wal 
pera ri én’ abrois mpoedOoicay xeiporoviay, ob mapartovvra, mpdakoppa Tois Aaois évTev- 
Oev r.Odvres xai oxdydadov. TloAA‘js ovv Hpiv arovdis ovens, Tov mavra mpds &péAciav TAV 
ind xeipa roipview dianparredOa, iofev, Hore pndapas 7d ToLovTov dnd Tov viv yiverOat. 
Totro 32 papév, ode tn’ dberhon 4 dvatpomp Trav dnocToAKds vevopobernpévay, GAAA 
Tis cwrnpias wal ris ém 7d Kpetrrov mpoxonhs Tav Aaav mpopnPovpevor, Kal TOU pr Sovva 
papdv Twa xara Tis lepatixis karacrdcews. Snol yap 5 Oeios dwdéarodos ‘ navra els Bégav 
Ccod woeire, dmpdcxowra yiveobe wai "lovdaias xai”EAAno: Kal TH éxxAnoig Tov Cod. 
Kaéis xdyd navra naow dptoxw, pi) (nrav 7d tyavrod ovppépov, ddAdAad 7d THY woAAGY, 
iva cabot. Mipnral pou yivecde, ais nd-ya Xporod.’ El dé ris pavepweln 7d ToWwiTO 
sparrav, xabaipeiodw, 
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in order that the separation of the parties should not be a mere 
formality, but really effected, the same canon enjoined that the 
bishop’s wife must enter into a distant monastery and there be 
provided for by the bishop. It further remarks that, should she 
prove worthy, she might become a deaconess.! 


Results of the practical application of the Trullan Canons. 


It has already been said that the 12th canon of the Council in 
Trullo required, as a condition for the consecration of a bishop, 
separation from his wife (uy cvvoixeiv rats ldlas yaperais); while 
the civil law in force enjoined that a candidate for the episcopate 
shou!d have neither wife nor children (ov82 yaperhy obd3@ raidds ris 
ef airGv éxec*). Thus there existed no small diversity between 
the civil and the ecclesiastical law, which probably embarrassed 
the Church in the fulfilment of her task—a divergence which was 


made more obvious by the incorporation of Justinian’s legislation 
into the Basilica.* 


This inconsistency was removed by Leo VI the Philosopher, who 
modified the civil law in accordance with the ecclesiastical canons, 
and issued a Novel enacting that the existence of children should 
not debar a worthy person from elevation to the episcopate.* 


' Canon 48 ‘H rod mpds émoxonhs mpoedpiay dvayopuévou yuvh, kara Kowiy cvppoviav 
Tod oixeiov dvdpds mpodialevxOcioa, pera tiv én’ alte ris émoxonijs yxeporoviay iv 
povacrnpip cicitw, néppw ris Tov émaxdmov KaTaywyis wKodounuévy Kal ris éx Tod 
émoxémov mpovoias dmokavérw, El && Kal dfia pavein wal mpds 7d THs diaxovicons 
dvaBiBalécbw dfiopa. 

2 Justinian Nov. cxxiii 1. 

* Basilica 111 i 8. 

* Leo VI Nov. ii in Zachar. iii p. 69 Tav lepav Kal Ociav xavévaw Trav re dAdo wat 
boo wepi re iepwotvns Kat xeporovias émoxdmwy téomaav, els dpordv Tre wal dupBé- 
orarov éxmepurnpivew’ (mas 58 ob EpedAov axpBas éxnepaveicOa, Oeias emmvolas év 
Tois pOeyyouevas évepyovans;) Savpd tev ~necol por mis ob« ebAaBHOnoay rwes, Homep 
évbeds éxcivay éxdvrav, Trodpav, érépow exdéce vopav, Trovs lepods wal Oelous ddereiv 
vopous. Kal ydp év ols ra wept xeporovias émoxdmov diatratrovai, rev lepiv Oeom{svrav 
wavivew te ds &&« vopipou yapou naidas exe, ef ye ) GAAn TOD Biov dperh tumoddy obx 
torarat, els dpxrepwovvnv mpodyecOa. Ovro: dvtiOeanifovres paci, ui) evar mpds émoxdmov 
dfiwpa trois ~xover: naidas, kav dHpov War yapou vopipovu, dvaBaivewy dxwAvrov’ tows piv 
(ri yap dv tis GAXo eimor ;) Excivo émvociv AaBdvtes, Ws TH mpds Téxva Kiadége Tais lepais 
imdpfeos Avpaveira 5 xecporovoipevos* Ay obk Exe Karas } altia’ obrw yap dv Kal 
adedpav 4} ovyyevav érépaw mposdvrav, obx Efe Tis Xwpav mpds émoxdmov xeporoviay, 
‘H yap ovyyevijs 8:deo1s wal mpds TovTous dpG. "AAAA mpoeidbres TodTO ol Oia Kavdves, 
Wooav rois tmoxdénoas éfovaiav, el avyyeveis elev Gmopo ex ris lepas imaptews tovrav 
napapvOeicOa tiv dnopiay. ‘H ovv éx Geod Bacircia hyav TovTO dppodiWrepov Katavooctca 
Tois Ociows EmeaOas évTddrpact, iupavor éxeivars Expépes vopov, Hamep adTois Bonet 7d mpds 
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Moreover the application of the 48th canon iz Trullo met with 
other difficulties in practice. It requires that the separation of 
the parties shall be by common consent, and secondly that the 
bishop’s wife shall enter a monastery. We are informed that 
in the twelfth century some wives of already consecrated bishops 
did not express such consent and continued cohabiting with their 
husbands in the same house. In this case human weakness at- 
tempted to find, by subtle interpretation of the canonical phraseo- 
logy, reasons to excuse the transgression of the rule; and out of 
this arose many questions and disputes. Can the absence of con- 
sent to separate on a wife’s part, it was asked, annul the election 
of her husband to the episcopate? Secondly, does the phrase of 
the canon, év povacrnpl» eloirw, mean that the wife of a bishop 
must become a nun? and if not, can she marry again like the 
wife of a man who becomes a monk? All these questions were 
differently answered, as Balsamon relates.! 

Finally, the Metropolitan of Cyzicus in an imperial council in 
which the Emperor Isaac Angelus, the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem, and forty bishops took part, 
drew attention to these disorders and violations of the canons. 
The Emperor then, after consulting the ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
in 1187 issued a law (cnpelwpa) enacting that in case the wife does 
not agree to separation, the husband cannot be elected bishop. 
When, however, consent is given and the consecration completed, 
the wife is compelled to become a nun, and can neither continue 
to live with her first husband, nor contract a second marriage. 
Moreover, to avoid any difficulty, it is required that both parties 
- shall sign a written agreement to this effect before consecration 
takes place.? 


apxiepwoivny dvaycoOal re Gfiov ris Tipts, wav Dor yoval vopw reripnpévar. Obrws 
dpifoved re dvripbéyyecOar OpacvOévra vdipov, dixny Te Opagirnros Tov els Tov Exacta 
xpévov dinverh dpwviay elomparreaOa. 

Nevertheless Gregory V, Patriarch of Constantinople, issued a decision (avvodinds 
tépos) in October 20, 1798, forbidding the consecration of those of the clergy who 
were widowers with children (Gedeon K. A:arageis i p. 410). But this decision had 
evidently only provincial force, 

4 On the 48th canon in Trullo, in Syntagma ii p. 420. 

? Zachariae iii p. 514 ‘H Baowwela pou... dumpicaro, mporpepapévaw rovro Kal Tav 
dyordrov natpapxay, tv yuvaelas povaornpias dvumepOétws elaayayeiv Tas mpd THs 
xeiporovias cwvapGeioas yaperds Tois xeporovndeiow dpxiepedar, wippw THs TaV dpxreptow 

_Pxodopnyévys Karapovijs, wal dnoxeipecIa ravras, kal Kavoneds KaTd povaxds didyew 
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The history of the relation of the episcopate to marriage from 
a canonical point of view shews that in the Eastern Church 
during the first five and a half centuries, no law whatever existed 
binding bishops to lead a celibate life or to separate from their 
wives ; whether they led a married or an unmarried life was left 
to their own discretion, although there are indications that in 
some places by the end of the fourth century and under the 
influence of asceticism it was strictly exacted from bishops that 
they should be celibate or should separate from their consorts. 
This custom was confirmed by the civél legislation in the sixth 
century, and finally became from the seventh century a binding 
ecclesiastical canon. From this time forwatd cases of bishops 
cohabiting with their wives occur in practice only as exceptions 
from the general rule, and married priests are eligible for the 
episcopate so long as they separate from their wives, who are 
bound to become nuns. It should be observed, however, that 
separation of the parties by common consent as a preliminary to 
the elevation of the husband to the episcopate does not, so far as 
Iam aware, occur in the present practice of the Eastern Church.! 


III. THE EPISCOPATE IN ITS RELATION TO MONASTICISM. 


It is evident from its enactments that the Council in Trullo has 
not bound up the episcopate with monasticism. The Council 
in defining the relation of bishops to the married life enacts 
that candidates, if married, shall, before consecration, separate 
from their wives, yi) ovvoixeivy tats ldlats yaperais. It is only in 
respect of matrimony that the canon may seem to establish 
a relation between the episcopate and monasticism, since both 


ixdorny abray év F povi wal riv rpixa dwidero Hj, pi) Bovdopévaw rav yuvaiKay éxovgins 
tiv dnéxapow défac0a, ros mpd THs xeporovias avvapbévtas adbrais dmoyeyupvmpévous 
eva rob dpxieparixod Opdvov nat dfuparos, al érépous dvr’ abréaw ént rais Aaxovous 
abrovs ynpifecda nat 7rd dmd rovde pi) GAdAws xerporoveicOa rdv mpd THs xeporovias 
voutpov éxovra yaperhy, el pi) Sialevyeiev Exdrepa Kata Kowiy Tav ovvedvan éyypapor 
ouppoviay re wal dptoxeayv, wat } yuvi) tov povtpn Blov dondonra:’ Kal orm 7a Tijs 
xetporovias mpoBaivev xara rovs iepods Kat Ociovs xavévas doxavddXora Kal dnpédcxowra 
kal pdpov mavris dwefevwpéva rijs leparixis KaTacrdcews. 

1 In the codex of the Acts of the Patriarchate of Constantinople is extant 
a decision given in August 1846 under Anthimus IV, according to which it is 
prohibited to a widower priest, whether having children or not, to become a bishop. 
This decision, as M. Gedeon remarks, bears no signatures (K, Avardg. ii p. 358). 
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institutions are put on the same level in so far as marriage is 
concerned. 

Monasticism is not an indispensable part of the ecclesiastical 
administration, as the episcopate is; and the Church would not 
make her hierarchy entirely dependent on a system naturally so 
unstable as monasticism. When monastic life made its appear- 
ance and won universal reverence, the Church availed herself of its 
vigour, and since celibacy formed one of the many virtues of the 
monastic life, monks were naturally considered more fit than other 
persons for the fulfilment of episcopal duties, and so were admitted 
more freely to the hierarchy of the Church. 

Nevertheless, although the Church drew largely on the monas- 
teries for her bishops, yet the existence and exercise of all the 
duties of a monk side by side with the rights and duties of a 
bishop is canonically regarded as an impossibility and conse- 
quently is not permitted. 

For many reasons it happened that some bishops took the 
monastic vows after their consecration. Since in accordance with 
the regulations of monasticism, which received synodical sanction, 
one who was to become a monk had to be under the guidance of 
an experienced person, or of the superior to whom he professed 
subordination and obedience,’ doubts naturally arose whether 
bishops could submit to such rules and still exercise their epis- 
copal functions. The question was laid before a council sum- 
moned in the Church of St Sophia at Constantinople (879) under 
the Patriarch Photius. According to the acts of this Council, the 
reason adduced by Photius and the Papal legates against this 

‘practice was that bishops, by becoming monks, surrender them- 
selves to obedience and to penance, states of life which are taken 
to be incompatible with the dignity of a bishop. The repre- 
sentatives of the patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem also 
declared that in their churches, while monks were advanced to 
the episcopate, bishops were not allowed to become monks. The 
Council therefore issued its 2nd canon whereby it enacted that no 
bishop should accept the monastic tonsure with its vows, while 
retaining his bishopric; and this because some of the monastic 
obligations involve subordination and discipleship and not leader- 
ship or teaching authority; nor do monks profess to give guidance, 

1 Basil the Great “Opo: sara mAdros 26.and 46. 
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but to be under guidance. Thus the bishop who desires to become 
a monk, i.e. to descend to the rank of those who are subjected to 
guidance and penance, since he deprives himself willingly of his 
rank, cannot return to the episcopal dignity.! 

Such a solution gives rise to another question, viz. how can the 
custom of electing bishops from among monks, which existed in 
the practice of the Church before that Council and continues even 
till the present time, be reconciled with the terms of the canon? 
In other words, since episcopal duties are not compatible with 
monastic duties, and for this reason it is not allowed to a bishop 
after his consecration to take on himself monastic vows, how can 
a monk undertake episcopal duties? The canon itself gives no 


help in solving this question, The seeming contradiction, however, 
may be removed as follows. 


Monastic life was regarded as an excellent training for the epis« 
copate ; for the strict discipline of such a life produces moral 


2 Dositheus of Jerusalem Tépos Xapas, Jassy 1705, pp. 91 sq. Mpafis wéuwrn pyvt 
"lavovapiov ... . @wrios 6 dywraros narpiapxns elne, ds tyiv Boxed wept trav dad 
Gpxseparinod raypatos éavrois els Tiy tav povaxav Katayivravy yxwpav; Gpa els 
inorayiy éavrois mapadévres, Bvvavrat er: of abrolt ris abris moiumapyxias ExecOa ; 

Ol dyraro: tomornpyral elnov, Toto nap’ jpiv ob« ~orw, ob8t aoblera. “Orav yap 
mis dnd dpxeparinod Taypatos els Tiv TaY povaxav, TouvTéoTt, Ta&Y peravoovyTaW 
karapOpunOn xwpay, ob divara Eri TH 77s dpxtepwovrnys cauT@ diexdinciv dfidpare, 

Bagideos wal "HAlas of ronornpytal trav dvarodinav Opévew elnov, OSE map’ Hyiv 
&papddn roid wore yevdpevov. Tovvaytiov pey obv povafovres mpdccow els dpxsepéas* 
dnd 52 dpxiepéaw els povaxovs Katepydpevoar, dpxiepeis pévew ob Svvavrat, 

‘OpiaOnrw Kat mept rovTov kavav. TloAAdms yap év hyiv dudiBodrla -yivovrar wept rhs 
bno0éoews Tavrys, Tav piv AeydvToW pr) KwAvETIa Tos dpxLEpEts povaxors yeyevnpuévous, 
7a Tav dpxrepéow Tedeiv, TeV BE auvevdoKowwTav ént ToUTY. 

Ol dyuraro tonornpytal elnov,’ExreOjrw kaviv ,.. Kava B’. El wat péxpe rod vor 
ino trav dpxiepéwy, els 7d Tay povaxav Karibvtes oxfjpa emi TH ris dpxrepwovwns 
éBidfovro diapévey Ha, wal rovTo mparrovres mapewpavTo’ GAX’ ovv % dyia Kat olxov- 
pen) aitn Sbvodos, wat rodro pvOpi{ovea 7d mapdépapa Kal mpds rods éxxAno.agrixods 
Ocopors tiv draxrov ravrnv énavdyovca mpafiv, Hpoev, iva, ef ris énicxonos, 4 GAdos 
Ts TOD GpxiepaTiKnod Afiwparos, mpds Tov povadiKoy OeAhoor KaTedrOciv Biov Kat roy THs 
peravoias rénov dvamAnp@oa, pyxért TovTov Ths dpxiepaTiafs dvrimoeioba dftias. Aj 
yap Trav povaxdv ovvOjnau bworayis Adyov énéx over wat paOnreias, GAX’ ody? Sidacxarias 
4 mpocdpias, Obs? motpaive: GAdous, GAAA motpaivecrOa émaryyédAdAovtat, Ard, wad’ & 
mpocipnrar, OeoniCopev, pnwérs Twa Tov ey dpxtepaTiK® Kataddyy Kal noipévew eferalo- 
pévow, els Thy THv wotpawopévav Kai peravootvtav xupay éavriv natafiBatew. El 3é ms 
TovTO ToAuhoee mpaga, pera Thy Expavnaw Kal idyvwouw Tis viv éxpwvoupérys YApov, 
aitis éaurdvy rod dpxieparixod dmoorepnoas Babpod, obn ert mpds 7d mpdbrepov, Snep 
&! abray ray Epyow ij0érnoev, dgiwpa énavactpéye:, The scholiasts of the Mn8dAcov 
Say on this canon: ‘O OeAnyarin@s wapaitnoas tiv apyxsepwotvny dpxiepeds wal els 7d 
oXijpa Tav povaxav narafiBacbeis, obre ra Tov mpecBuTépov Sivaras évepyeiv (p, 210 
footnote). 
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qualities which are most necessary for those destined to fill the 
highest ecclesiastical offices. Such qualities, in addition to 
chastity, are self-denial, uncovetousness, strong will, humility, 
and the rest. Hence it is supposed that one who undergoes such 
training acquires those moral qualities and is able to become a 
teacher and leader of others. Such a man on his elevation to the 
episcopate lays aside that part of the monastic discipline, which is 
inconsistent with the dignity of an ecclesiastical ruler. This part 
is neither chastity, nor self-denial, nor frugality, but the promise 
of subordination and obedience, which, as a pedagogic means 
used for strengthening the human will, can evidently be suspended 
when its purpose has been fulfilled. 

Thus one who through monastic life has developed such virtues, 
may put off obedience and rise from a pupil to a teacher, from 
subjection to leadership. On the other hand a non-monastic 
bishop is regarded as having already obtained all those moral 
qualifications required for a bishop, so that he need not afterwards 
undertake monastic vows, some of which—e. g. continual penance 
and obedience—are laid aside even by a monk, when he becomes 
a bishop. It is presumed that both monastic and non-monastic 
candidates for the episcopate are so well trained that it is not 
necessary for the former to continue, nor for the latter to undergo, 
the whole régime of monastic discipline.1 This view is partly 
expressed by the scholiasts Zonaras and Balsamon in expounding 
the canon in question.” 

Though monasticism till the ninth century consisted of only one 
habit (cya), apart from the novitiate, in the course of time it was 
divided into two grades, the little and the great monastic habits 
(utxpdv oxijya, péya i) dyyeAtkdv cxjjya). This division was estab- 
lished by the twelfth century, as we are informed by Balsamon. 
Henceforth some bishops who had accepted the little monastic 
habit before consecration, after this event also took on themselves 
the great habit ; so that doubts arose whether the 2nd canon of 
St Sophia was applicable to such cases. Balsamon in dealing 
with this question answered it positively on the ground that, « 
Td pixpoy oxijpa tiv dpxtepwotyny tator, TOAAG TA€oy cxordoet Tal= 
thv f) teAela dndxapots2 


* See A. Christodoulou Aoximov ’ExxA. A:xaiov, Constantinople 1896, p. 279. 
? Scholion on the and canon of St Sophia. 
% Scholion on the and canon of St Sophia. Balsamon mentions another question, 
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This view, however, was not entirely carried out in practice. 
There is extant a synodical decision of the Church of Constanti- 
nople issued on February 15, 1389, in the case of Anthimus, 
bishop of Mavroblachia, who being already a monk, after his 
consecration took on himself the great monastic habit on account 
of illness, This document states that, in spite of the opinion of 
the scholiasts, since the canon refers to non-monastic bishops, and 
since at that time there was only one monastic habit, not two as 
later, it was therefore decided that, in case a non-monastic bishop 
became a monk, he should in accordance with the canon desist 
from episcopal duties; but that if a monastic bishop took on 
himself the great habit, the case should rest with the synod, 
which could recall him to the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
if it thought fit. The document, moreover, in support of this 
decision, makes an appeal to the practice of the Church in which 
Balsamon’s view was not always followed.2 Thus the bishop of 
Mavroblachia was allowed to retain, as formerly, his episcopal 
rank, and on this synodical decision the subsequent practice of the 
Church has been generally based. 

It is not out of place to mention here, from a historical point of 
view, a dispute connected with this question. Mark of Ephesus, 
arguing in his profession of faith for the validity of the Council of 


viz, why do priests after becoming monks continue their priestly functions, and 
are not deprived of them? The explanation given for this is that priests, not 
being teachers, the force of the canon is not extended to them. See also a special 
answer to this question by the same scholiast addressed to Mark patriarch of 
Alexandria, Question 8, (Migne P. G. cxxxviii c. 960.) 

1 See decision of the patriarch of Constantinople, Philotheus, issued in Nov. 
1370 (Acta Patriarch. i p. 535). 

* Gedeon K. Acardg. i pp. 21, 23 Matpiapxedovros xupiov ’Avraviou ty Ere sat’, 
lvducriaivos 1B’, beBpovapiov ce’ 5 Od-yypoBAaxias Kip.” AvOipos, popéoas 7d péya oxijpa év 
dobevelg irjaivoy tiv vodv, avvexwphOn hore Exe tiv apxiepwovvny ws mpérepov. 
dex pion yap mapa rijs cvvddou Sr 5 Kavaw mepi KoopKav dpxrepéaw Sonet Aé-yerw wavecOau 
HeTaxwpovvrow els 7d povaxiKdv oxfpa* Kal mpoohKke TodTo TnpeiaOau dhaceiaTas el yap 
trois éfmynrais Kai én rod peyadou oxhparos Touro Soxei, GAA’ 4 aivodos elmer, ds tas av 
Hi) mapa Tod Kavdvos ToadTn vvaynra évvoia, tv yap Hv mpérepov 7) povaxiKov ox Fpa 
kai ob B00, ob« dvaynn Tois éfmyntais dxodovOeiv, dAAA TH kaviey Sri BE obu dvdyun 
Birov, tx Tod Kara Biaddpous Karpods dmpaxrhoa Tiy efnynow tavryv. “Oder dueyvioOn, 
iva ém piv Trav Koopa dpyreptwv, tay povaxol yévewTat, navawvTa: lepovpyeiv kara Tov 
kavéva* im 32 rav povaxav dpyieptaw, Sray 7d pé-ya étvbicavra oxipa pévy Toiro én rH 
Vidy Tis ovvddou" ds dv, tay daxpOp Sb peyadrooxnuhcas dvaynaios bid Twa wreovenTh- 
vara AvovreAt, KANO wadw mpds Tiy dpxiepaTiniy épyaciay, wAiy GBidorws* édy 5t pH 
«nOp, iva pévy wemavpévos . .. 
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St Sophia, mentioned besides the other decisions of that Council, 
its promulgation of canons, which, he said, could be found in all 
canonical books. Gregory, then the confessor of the emperor, 
one of the partisans of the union in the pseudo-Council of 
Florence, refuting the arguments of Mark, stated, either through 
ignorance or through wilful perversion, that, although the three 
canons of Photius were included in the canonical books, yet this 
fact did not prevent the transgression of the one in question, 
and produced in proof the examples of Anthimus, already men- 
tioned, and of Holovolus of Gotthice (at the end of fourteenth 
century).! 

No doubt if Gregory had only read the decision to which he 
referred, he would have seen that it does not at all violate the 
canon of the Council of St Sophia, but on the contrary carefully 
guards the observance of it, 


How far the Episcopate is bound up with Monasticism. 


The canonical legislation of the Eastern Church concerning 
the episcopate has now been examined, with the result that, 
canonically speaking, the episcopal order is not converted into 
an exclusive privilege of monks, so as to deprive the rest of 
the clergy of any claim onit. Nevertheless, in the practice of the 
Greek Church, a custom arose, though not without exceptions, 
in accordance with which non-monastic candidates chosen for the 
episcopate were required to become monks before their consecra- 
tion. 

On this account many writers have been led into thinking 
that the episcopate throughout the Eastern Orthodox Church is 
inseparably bound up with monasticism; for her bishops either 
are always chosen from monasteries or else undertake monastic 
vows before being consecrated. We must therefore examine the 


1 Respons. in prof. fidei Marci (Migne P.G. clx c. 100) 'Epésou’ Airy 4 atvodor 
wal wavdvas éfé0ero rovs év wor Tois Kavovikois BiBArlors eiproxopévous. . . + 

[T'pyyspios] . . . Ob Oavpaordy odv el wat of rpeis TOU Swriov Kavdves év rots BiBrios 
etpioxovra, paddov 3é, nai roy éva maphavoay én rod MavpoBAaxias *AvOipov éxeivou" 
mpérepov yap els éavrdv 7d dyyeAtKdv oxjpa dvanAnpwoas madkuv ind Xvvddov mporpanels 
7a dpxreparind évipye* wat Tordias 32 5 ‘OAdBwAos 7a Sporn wonoas tv TH TéAet ai'roi, 
as dpyeipeds ExpiOn wai ds dpxrepeds ExndevOn év TH pov} TOD piravOpwmov Xporod mapdr- 
Tos kal Tov dodipouv Kal dyiwrarov Marpdpxov xvpod Mar@aiov xal rod Zeppav Kal rod 
Beppoias, wal trav Aownav dpxiepéaw wal péxps navTds 5 Kavaw.ovTos ovK koTépyETO .. « 
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origin of this custom and consider how far it prevails at present 
in the Eastern Church. 

In the Council of St Sophia (879) Zacharias of Chalcedon, 
refuting the objections of the Roman Church to the election of 
Photius, proved by examples that elections from among laymen 
were not unusual in the Eastern Church, and, if they were regarded 
only as matter of custom, this was enough to overcome even 
canonical regulations. As an illustration of this, i.e. of the force 
of custom, he mentioned that in Antioch and Jerusalem no one, 
without taking monastic tonsure, could become a bishop, and 
that the Western Church accepts monks for the clergy generally, 
whereas both these customs were unknown in the Church of 
Constantinople as binding.' 

It appears according to this statement that the origin and 
foundation of the custom of regarding the monastic tonsure as 
a necessary condition for the reception of the episcopate is due 
to the Churches mentioned, as being centres of monastic life. 
As to the Church of Constantinople, in order to ascertain the 
extent of the custom there, which apparently was not wide, it 
is necessary to examine the practice of this Church in the election 
of her bishops. For this purpose it ‘will be advantageous to trace 
the status of the patriarchs of this See before their election, 
without neglecting any other evidence that may bear on the 
question. 

Let us therefore consider a series of Patriarchs, starting from 
the beginning of the seventh century.? From this time till the 
end of the eighth century there were twenty Patriarchs on the 
throne of Constantinople, four of whom were elected from 
the monks,’ while most of the rest of them belonged to the 
clergy of the Great Church of Constantinople, i.e. were presbyters 
or deacons serving in the manifold offices of the Patriarchate. 

1 Dositheus Tépos Xapas, Jassy 1705, pp. 67, 71 Zaxapias 5 Ccopidéoraros pnrpo- 
modlrns Xadnnddvos elme ... GAAG Kal 7d 00s abrd ixavdéy tors vinav vépov. Tota 
WodAG dpapev onpepov. “Tpeis ol pworipes ris ExxAngias, ol Tas olxeias aiyds dvd macay 
Ti olkovpévny néunovres, ebpeiv Exere abrovs YnAagdaves Kal épevvawres TOAAG MoLObVTES 
wapda tov xaydva, Tois Weow endpevar, *AAAG Kat 7d EO0s abTd moAAG viKG 7d Bos, Els 
Thy Avarodiy él pi) Eat Tis Kexappbvos tv Xorg enioxonos f warpiapxns ob yivera, ‘H 
B Avass Kal rods dvras povaxods KAnpiKods more? Todro 52 iets od -yvupifoper. 

2 See appendix below. 
5 Pyrrhus (638-641); Cyrus (705-711) ; Constantine II (754-766); Nicetas I 
(766-780). 
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The election as a rule, it is true, fell on the unmarried, but 
whether they became monks before consecration as Patriarchs 
is not recorded. On the other hand it is known that at the end 
of the eighth century Paul IV (780-784) became a monk after 
his resignation of the throne.! 

The first mention of the reception of the monastic tonsure as 
a step to ordination is found in the case of Nicephorus (806), who 
himself, as his biographer informs us, expressed a wish for it.? 
Theodotos Kassyteras (815), a soldier (ona@apoxavdiddros), became 
a monk before his ordination.’ In the same manner Photius (861), 
a layman, who within five days passed through all clerical orders, 
became a monk before being accepted for the lowest order, 
i.e. the readership.‘ Nevertheless, that this custom was not 
generally observed by the bishops of the dioceses belonging to 
the Church of Constantinople, may be seen from the preamble 
to the 2nd canon of the Council of St Sophia spoken by Photius 
himself, and from the statement mentioned above of Zacharias 
of Chalcedon at the same Council. 

Turning back to the list of Patriarchs, it is noticeable that 
after the iconoclastic controversy (717-843), when monasticism 
through its heroic sufferings endured in the cause of orthodoxy 
reaped fresh glory, the throne of Constantinople was occupied 
chiefly by monks; although a few examples of elections from 
the clergy of the Great Church, from chaplains of the palace, 
and from laymen, are to be found. Of the latter persons it is 
well known that some did, while others did not, become monks 
before their ordination. Thus of the Patriarch George Xiphilinus 


* (1192-1199), who was elected from among the deacons of the 


1 Theophanes Chronol. (Migne P. G. cviii c. 921) Tj 88 Aa’ rod Ad-yovorou unvds rijs 
abrijs ¢' lyducriavos Maddos b Soros wat dywraros marpidpyns doerhoas xarédime Tov 
Opévov wal karedOdw by rH povp TOU SAwpov éAaBe 7d povadkwdy oxjpa. 

2 Migne P. G. c c. 68 Tijs otv Ocias én’ arg rederis Tod povaxod mpoBaons . .. kal 
ris leparinns ata Babpdv wal rafiy mpoedOobons xara rov lepdv Oecpdy TeArEwoeEws, TOU- 
Tos dn Kal 4 THs dpxieparings dypacteias tmnxodovOnce diaxdopnors. 

8 Vita Leonis Armeni (Migne P. G. cviii c. 1036) @ed80Tov onaGapoxavdiddrov Svra 
owvOépevovy 1H ddypars abrod énodpevoey orepavirny, wal énoingey abriv matpdpxyy, 
xeiporovhaayres abtov 7d macyxa. 

* Nicet. Paphl. Vita Ignatit (Migne P. G. cv c. 512) Mp&rp yap hyépa povaxds dvr 
Aaixod, TH devrépg 38 dvayviorns, wal iwodidxovos TH éfijs, ela Sidxovos, elra mpecBurepos* 
inara ri tery, Xporod 52 fv 7a yeréOdua, wal abrds 7H leparing mpoBas Opdvy riv elphynv 
TH Aa@ mpocepaver. 
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Great Church, it is recorded that he became a monk after he 
retired from the throne.’ Gregory II (1283-1289), who being a 
layman was elected to be Patriarch, received the monastic tonsure 
before ordination, as was the custom.? In accordance with the 
same custom John Glycys (1315), also a layman, who had a wife 
and children, was about to take the vows; but since as a monk 
he would have to abstain from meat, the use of which was pre- 
scribed for him by the doctors on account of ill-health, the 
Emperor prevented him from becoming a monk, while his wife 
became a nun, according to ecclesiastical canons.* John XIV 
(1334), who had a wife and children, was elected, while serving 
as palace chaplain, and consecrated without becoming a monk. 
This is known from Cantacuzene, who states that on the occasion 
of a festival, the white linen which was worn around the head- 
dress by the Patriarchs who were not of the monastic rank, was 
used by the Patriarch John, adorned for the first time with gold 
and images of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and John the 
Baptist. Moreover, the decision of the Patriarch Antonius IV 
(1389) previously quoted, shews that up to the end of the 
fourteenth century there were some bishops who had no con; 
nexion with monasticism. ’ 

It has already been remarked that the custom of taking the 
monastic vow before consecration is found in the practice of the 
Church of Constantinople early in the ninth century. This 
without doubt is due to the great influence exercised over the 
Church by monasticism from the epoch of Iconoclasm. It seems, 
however, that this custom was not at first generally observed, 
but only enforced in certain cases. This is indicated by the 
4 Nic. Callistus Enarr. (Migne P, G. cxlvii c. 464) Kal dwexdpn ty 7H pov@ raw 
Spvyavav, fv qgeoddpnoev emi tis Bacdeias Tod “AyyéAou ‘Adefiov rod ddeApod 
"Ioaaxiov. 

2 Ephraem. v. 10346 Ta rév povayay mpiv reArcobels dis Eos. 

3 Nic. Gregoras in Migne P. G. cxlviii c. 444 Tis yuvaikds abrod 7d povaxixdv 
ebOis iwehOovons oxjpa. Kal abrov péyvro 7d povaxindy bwedOciv dpphoavra oxijjpa 
al8ot 108 Opévou rijs Spyis twécyxev 5 Bacidevs. Xupod yap Twos diepOopdros ob nav mpd 
mohAod Ta ToUTov Sadpaydvros GpOpa, raxrajs mepiddois Tod érous énacxe 7a de.vérara, 
kal i dvaynn kata Tas Tay larpav xpioes Kptart ToUrov xpyaGa" Kat ba TodTo Bh 7d, 
povaxixdy imedOciv ob auyxexwpyta oxipa. \ 

* Migne P. G. cliii c. 999 Kat ry émt ris Kegarijs kartnrpay, hy rods narpiapxas Eos 
tpew dv ph rod rayparos da rav povatévram, b0dvp AcvED wepecAnupévyny mpdreEpov, 


aitds narenbopnae xpva®@, eledeias abtp Tov Te Xwrijpos hua eyypayas Xporod bite wai 
Tijs Texovons abrov dxpavrovu Oeordxov, Kat "Iwavvou Tod Barniorod. 
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irregularity of its application, which is apparent from the 
examples and evidences mentioned above. 

The examples of Nicephorus, Theodotus, Photius, and especially 
the statement about the election of Gregory II and John XIII, 
would seem to indicate that monastic tonsure, though a mere 
custom, was considered a sine gua non for candidates for the 
episcopate. But, on the other hand, when we bear in mind that 
all these were chosen for their high office from among the laity ; 
and if at the same time we take into consideration the 2nd canon 
of St Sophia and the decision of the Patriarch Antonius IV, both 
of which speak of non-monastic bishops, and more especially the 
fact that George Xiphilinus, deacon, and John XIV, a married 
priest, did not become monks after their election, we are naturally 
led to conclude that the custom in question was strictly enforced 
only for those who were elected to the episcopate from among 
the laity, but not in the case of those who, being already 
ordained, whether married or unmarried, were called to the 
Patriarchate. 

It appears, however, that in course of time the force of this 
custom was gradually extended so that in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, according to the testimony of Symeon arch- 
bishop of Salonica, the majority of bishops received the monastic 
habit before their consecration.' In another passage the same 
writer, speaking about the preference of monks for the episcopal 
order, says that it is very seldom possible to see any of the 
secular clergy elevated to the episcopate, and that even in such 
case the Church requires them, before consecration, to take on 
themselves the monastic habit.? 

Similar assertions about the relation existing in practice 
between episcopacy and monasticism may be found even in 


1 Symeon Thessal, Mep? peravoias 266 (Migne P.G. clv 489) Ad wal 4 rod Xporod 
éxxAnoia Tovs mAcious tov els émoxomny dyopuévew dpri TH Ociy axnpatt ToUTY KaTa- 
xoopotca mpérepov, obras tmoxdmovs kahoTg, Ta péyora Kal aya Tay dylav TH mavayliy 
eacpari{opévn kal lepp oxnpats. 

2 Id. de Sacerdotio (%b. 954) Kal } roatrn trav wohAdy Béfa KadAlorn, kal rev KaOddov 
padAov tis "ExxAnaias, al xara rocovrov BeBawbeiod tori, ws wal riv mpooragiay Tis 
éxnAnoias maons oxeddv Trois povaxois éyxepifecOar. Kal tferd{av fin omavidms 
eipos Twa wore Trav ty THe wéopy lepapyias ifimpévor, rois povaxois 88 rovro wamep 
GmoxexAnpwra, Kai tdas dy ras tx Tov Koopuxod Blov mpds lepapyiay dyouévous. Kai 
Totro 3) wapd ris ‘ExeAnoias dma:roupivovs 7d trav povaxav mpirepoy évdupa 
énevdicacGa, 
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later authors. In spite of the extension of this custom the 
consciousness of the possibility of reaching the highest order of 
the Church without becoming a monk had not vanished. Thus 
the priest John Nathanael, who flourished about the end of the 
sixteenth century, states that the monastic habit is closely related 
to penance. It cleanses the sins of the offender and elevates him 
with virtue ; but it does not consecrate a monk to the priesthood. 
For this reason one may be a bishop without becoming a monk, 
but a monk of bad life cannot proceed to ordination.! Evidently 
his remark about the possibility of a secular clerk becoming a 
bishop without taking monastic vows shews that the opposite 
was the predominant practice. 

Thus when Metrophanes Critopulos, of Balliol College, after- 
wards Patriarch of Alexandria, composed his Professio, and 
forwarded it, in May 1625, to the professors of the University 
of Helmstadt, he could write that the Greek Church chooses her 
bishops always from monks.” 

In the same century Dositheus, Patriarch of Jerusalem (1669- 
1707), speaking of the use of meat, says that bishops, being at 
first elected without being monks, had the right of using or of 
abstaining from meat, as they chose; but that after it became 
customary not to be consecrated before taking monastic vows, 
they were not allowed to eat meat.® 

The compilers of the IInddAov (1790), the hieromonachus 
Agapius and the monk Nicodemus, in glossing the 51st Apos- 
tolical canon, make the same remark about the established custom 
ofa bishop becoming a monk before consecration ; and this leads 
to the conclusion that the episcopate of the Eastern Church at that 
time consisted chiefly of monks.‘ 


1 Joh. Nathanael ‘H cia Aerrovpyia pera enynocewv dapdpwv BdacKkddrdw... 29 
Nepi rod povax:kod oxhparos p. 15 (Venice 1574) TO oxfpa 8% Tod povaxod civa 
idov ris peravoias, ids Kabapife ra duaprhyara Tov tmracpivov moro, kai i~ove 
tov pe riv dperny, GAX’ obre reAcdve Tov povaxdv els lepéa, 81d TodTo wat xwpis Tod 
povaxixod oxnparos Sivavra vd ylvovras émicxown, GAA’ Syws of povaxol mod elvas 
waxod Biov dtv dtvavra va €AOwow eis lepwovvny. 

2 See Kimmel Mon. fid. eccl. orient., Jena 1850, ii p. 143 Tods 82 émoxdnovs tery 
} "Exxdnoia nayrore tx Tis Tagews THY povaxav. 

3 Dositheus Hist, patr. Hierosol. viii 4, Bucharest 1715, p. 779 "AAA@ kal ol dpxte- 
peis 73 mpwrov, bre éyivovro, wodhAol aitav pi) dvres povaxol, xov OéAnpa tobi, f 
dyxparedecba, dg’ ob 38 cvvebicOn pi) yiverOa Emaxdmous, mpiv f -yevéaOar povaxors, 
Phre abrovs kpewparyeiv dei, al Sa01 KaTadvovat, napa 7d mpémov moot, 

* Iindd\sov, ed. 1841, p. 37 footnote. 
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Now before entering into an examination of the present prac- 
tice of the Church with regard to this matter, it should be noted 
that, although the custom owes its existence to the influence of 
monasticism, yet, when the Church summoned the monks from 
their solitude and offered them the episcopal order, she did so, not 
because she believed that the formal acceptance of monastic obli- 
gations was necessary for the reception of the episcopate, but in 
view of the virtues and abilities which monks had developed in 
monastic life. Can it, however, be accepted that candidates for 
the episcopate may within a few days reap the benefits of the 
monastic training, so as to acquire those habits of virtue which 
especially gained for monks the right of holding the highest offices 
of the Church ?? Evidently the custom, although an ancient one, 
does not realize the idea upon which the election of monks for the 
episcopate was originally based. 


The present practice, 


The receiving of monastic tonsure before approaching the 
episcopate, being a mere custom, which was never confirmed by 
any law, could not be expected to prevail unchangeably through- 
out the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Thus in the Russian Church to-day the rule is strictly observed 
that no one can be consecrated bishop without having taken the 
little monastic habit.2 In the Church of the Kingdom of Greece, 
as has been stated, the unmarried clergy have to belong to one 
of the monasteries of the country. They are considered members 
of the monastery after becoming pavopdpo,® according to the 


’ special rite of the Church. From this class of clergy of course 


bishops are elected, but they are not required to take the little 
monastic habit before consecration. 


1 See G, Pachymer De Andron, Paleol. i § 34. 

2 EbxodAéyiov 1d yéya, Venice 1891, p. 190. It is for this reason that neither 
a bishop in the Russian Church nor a hieromonach is allowed to celebrate the matri- 
monial service, to confer baptism, or to partake of meat, as the representative of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople in Moscow, the very Rev. Archimandrite Jacobus, 
kindly informs me. On this subject see also Canon 4 of the Council of Chalcedon ; 
an answer given by Peter Chartophylax of the Great Church (Syntagma v p. 369) ; 
and a decision of the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael III (1169-1177), in Syn- 
fagma i p. 41. 

3 See M. Sakellaropoulou ’Ex«Anaiacrixdy dixaov, Athens 1898, p. 325. 

* Ebxoddyov p. 188. 
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In the Church of Constantinople of to-day such a custom no 
longer exists. It should be remarked, however, that in the theo- 
logical college of Halki, from which almost all the bishops of 
that Church graduate, it was usual, until some few years ago, for 
the candidates for the diaconate to become fpacoddpo ; but as 
such they were not considered monks, because the impediment 
to marriage only begins on receiving the little habit with the vows 
which it involves. Even this, however,as P. Comnenos, professor 
of theology in the same college, kindly informs me, is no longer 
observed either in this college or by all the bishops in the various 
dioceses at the ordination of unmarried persons. Candidates for 
the episcopate, even if already facopdpo:, need not undertake 
monastic vows ; while those who are not facoddpa are not re- 
quired to submit even to this preliminary ceremony, much less to 
become monks by receiving the little habit. 

The clergy of the Church of Jerusalem, except the married 
secular clergy, form a monastic brotherhood, so that all bishops, 
as well as the other clergy, being members of the community, 
must be monks. 

As to the Churches of Antioch and Alexandria I can make no 
definite statement. In view, however, of the smallness of these 
communities, it is probable that their practice in this matter 
changes from time to time to suit the views of their leaders. 

With this review before us of the practice prevailing to-day in 
the various branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church it is difficult 
to see how modern writers on this subject are justified in asserting 
that this Church in practice has made the taking of monastic vows 
a necessary step to the episcopate. 


Conclusion. 


In conclusion, a short account of the basis upon which the whole 
relation of marriage to ministry in the Eastern Orthodox Church 
rests will not be superfluous,although indications of it have already 
been given above. 

For this purpose the canons of the Trullan Council, which deal 
with the matrimony and celibacy of clergy and constitute the 
standard of the discipline of the Greek Church up to the present 
day, should evidently be taken into consideration. A mere com- 
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parison of these enactments one with another! shews clearly that 
the Council in making its canons was not influenced by the dog- 
matic grounds upon which the sacrament of marriage rests. And 
the application of such a criterion in examining the canons in 
question would reveal inconsistencies in that part of the legislative 
work of the Council. 

It would certainly be difficult to understand how the scriptural 
texts about marriage quoted in the 13th canon regarding priests 
and the inferior orders are inapplicable to bishops, to whom the 
conjugal union is forbidden by the 12th canon. Moreover, if 
marriage contracted before ordination is allowed to continue in 
all orders except the episcopate (can. 13), why should un- 
married members of those orders be forbidden to marry after 
their ordination (can. 6)? 

This legislation would not be intelligible if considered from a 
dogmatic point of view, while its seeming contradictions disappear 
when we reflect that the intention of the Church was, not to rest 
her disciplinary enactments on such principles but rather to codify 
existing rules of custom, which either ecclesiastical tradition or 
long usage had stamped as right and expedient. The ratification 
of those customs by the Church was felt to be the more necessary 
inasmuch as venturesome innovations appeared in ecclesiastical 
discipline.? 

Meanwhile, whatever reasons may have urged the Council in 
Trullo to enact the canons in question, in any case the historical 
side of the relation of marriage to ministry, which has been traced 
above, indisputably proves that the Eastern Orthodox Church 


* followed faithfully the gradual developement of the question, and 


the last official enactment has fixed her discipline. Therefore 


‘the system of this Church with regard to the matrimony or celi- 


bacy of her clergy is not the outcome of a provincial synod or of 
the legislation of a particular Church, but is the requirement of 
the whole Church, the legislation of an Oecumenical Council.® 


1 Cf. canon 13 with can. 12 and 6. 

2 See can. 3 and 13. 

* The oecumenical character of the Trullan Council was questioned later on by 
the Roman Church, It is unnecessary, however, to enter into interminable and 
subtle discussions as to how far the Western Church was or was not right in doing 
this. The important historical fact is that the oecumenical character of that council 
has always been acknowledged throughout the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
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This is the sole and firm basis on which the present practice 
rests and, according to the teaching of the Eastern Church, it 
cannot be affected by the action of any one branch of the Church, 
but can only be changed or superseded, in case of necessity, by an 
authority similar to that to which it owes its establishment, 


APPENDIX. 


A chronological list shewing the status of the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople before their election, from the seventh century to the fall of Con- 
stantinople (1453).' 


Name. DATE A.D. STaTus BEFORE ELEcTION. 

Thomas 607 Deacon of the Great Church and Sacellarius of 
the Patriarch (Theoph, Chronog., Migne P..G, 
Ccviii 620). 

Sergius 610 Deacon of the Great Church and Supporter of the 
poor (wrawyxorpépos) (Chron. Paschal., Migne P. G. 
xcii 980). 

Pyrrhus 638 Abbot at Chrysopolis (Niceph. Chronog. brevis, 
Migne P. G. c 1048). 

Paul 641 Presbyter and Steward (olxovéyos) of the Great 


Church (Niceph. sbid.). 
Pyrrhus (asecond 652 


time) 

Peter 652 Presbyter of -the.Great Church (Niceph. #bid.), 

Thomas II 665 Deacon of the Great Church and Archivist (yapro- 
gpvaag) (Niceph. ibid.). 

John V 668 Presbyter and Sacristan of the Great Church 
(Niceph. #/id.). 

Constantine I 674 Deacon ofthe Great Church, Sacristan, and Steward 
(Niceph. ibid.), 

Theodore I 676 ‘Presbyter of the Great Church, Syncellus, and 
Sacristan (Niceph. shid.). 

George 678  Presbyter of the Great Church, Syncellus, and 


Sacristan (Niceph. ibid.). 
Theodore I(a second 683 


time) 
Paul III 586 Layman, Secretary (donxphrns) (Niceph. sbid.). 
Callinicus 693 Presbyter and Sacristan of the Church of Blach- 


ernae (Niceph, ibid.). 


scholars support this view (Beveridge On the Articles pp. 3948q.; Pandect, Can. 
vol. ii p. 126; Van Espen Comment. in Canones, Louvain 1753, Pp. 359). 

1 The list has been taken from M. Gedeon Marpiapyixol Mivaxes, Constantinople 
1890, but my task has been to search out what mention is made in the authorities of 
the status of the patriarchs before their election. * indicates that the patriarch 
in question was a monk before election to the patriarchate; + that he became 
a monk on his election; ¢ that he became a monk after his consecration, 
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NaME. DaTE A.D. 
*Cyrus 705 
John VI 711 
Germanus 715 
Anastasius 730 
*Constantine II 754 
*Nicetas I 766 
Paul IV 780 
Tarasius 784 
+Nicephorus 806 
+Theodotus 815 
*Antony 821 
| *John VII 832 
*Methodius 842 
*Ignatius 846 
+Photius 857 
Ignatius (a second 867 
time) 
Photius (a second 878 
time) 
Stephen 886-893 
*Antony II 893 
~ *Nicolaus Mysticus 895 
*Euthymius 906 
Nicolaus Mysticus II 
(a second time) 

Stephen II 925 
*Trypho 928-931 
Theophylact 933 

*Polyeuctus 956 
*Basil 970 
*Antony III 974-980 
Nicolaus Chrysober- 984 
gius 
Sisinius 995-998 
*Sergius II 999 
Eustathius 1c19 
*Alexius 1025 
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Stratus BEFORE ELEcTION. 


Presbyter and monk (Niceph. zbid. 1049). 

Deacon and Archivist of the Great Church (Niceph. 
sbid.). 

Bishop of Cyzicus (Niceph. sbid.). 

Presbyter and Syncellus (Niceph. ibid.). 

Monk and bishop of Syllaeum (Niceph. #id.). 

Presbyter of the Church of the Apostles; Curator 
of the monasteries (Theoph. Chron., Migne cviii 
369). 

Deacon from Cyprus. After his resignation of 
the throne, retired to the monastery of Florus 
and became a monk (Theoph. sbid, 913 and 
921). 

Chief secretary to the emperor (Niceph. sbid.). 

Layman (Vita Niceph., Migne c 68). 

Layman, a high officer of the emperor’s body- 
guard (ona@apoxaydiddros) (Vita Leonis incert 
auctoris, Migne cviii 1036). 

Monk, bishop of Syllaeum (Vita Leonis, ibid. 
c. 1025). 

Abbot of the monastery of SS. Sergius and Bacchus 
and Syncellus of the Great Church (Theoph, Con- 
tinuat, liv 4 § 7, Migne cix 169). 

Monk (Method. Patriarch, Vita, Migne c 1245). 

Monk (Nicet. Paphlag. Vita Ignat., Migne cv 
492). 

Layman (Nicet. Paphlag. sbid. 512). 


Deacon and Syncellus (Leo Grammat. Chronog. 
Migne cviii 1096). 

Monk (Ephraem Chronog. v. 10026; Migne cxiliii). 

Monk (Ephraem ibid, v. 10033). 

Syncellus and monk (Leo Grammat. sbid. 1113). 


Bishop of Amasia (Leo Grammat. ibid. 1148). 
Monk (Ephraem. v. 10047). 

Syncellus (Leo Grammat, ibid. 1148). 

Monk (Ephraem v. 10058). 

Monk (Ephraem v. 10061). 

A monk of the Studium (Ephraem v, 10064). 
Unknown. 


Layman (Cedrenus, Migne cxxii 181). 

Abbot of the monastery of Manuel (Cedren. sbid.). 
First of the palace chaplains (Cedren. ibid. 208). 
Abbot of the Studium (Cedren. ibid, 212). 
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Name. DATE A.D. STATUS BEFORE ELECTION. 
*Michael Ceru- 1043-1058 Monk (Cedren, tbid. 284). 
larius 
Constantine III 1059-1063 Protovestiarius (Scylitza Historia, Migne cxxii 373). 
*John Xiphilinus 1064 Monk on Mount Olympus (Georg. Hamart., Migne 


cx 1237). 
*Cosmas 1075 Monk (Scylitza ibid. 461). 
*Eustratius Garidas 1081 Monk (Zonaras Anal. xviii 21, Migne cxxxv 297). 
* Nicolas III 1084 Monk (Zonaras ibid. 299). 
John IX III Hieromnemon, from the clergy of the Great Church 
(Ephraem v, 10125). 
Leo Styppis 1134 Steward of the Great Church (Ephraem v. 10132). 
*Michael II 1143 Abbot of the monastery of Oxeias (Choniat. De 
Man. Comnen. i 2, Migne cxxxix 381). 
Cosmas II 1146 Deacon of the Great Church (Choniat. ii 3). 
Nicolas 1V Mouzalon 1147 Archbishop of Cyprus (Cinnamus Hist. ii 18, Migne 
cxxxiii 408), 
*Theodotus II 1151 Abbot of the monastery of Resurrection (Cinnamus 
thid.). 
*Neophytus I 1153 Monk from the monastery of the Virgin Mary 
(Lequien Oriens Christianus i 269). 
Constantine IV 1154 Deacon of the Great Church and Sacellarius of the 


* Patriarch (Ephraem v. 10176). 
*Lucas Chrysobergis 1156 Monk (Ephraem v. 10180). 





Michael III An- 1169 Deacon and Sacellarius of the Great Church 
chialon (Ephraem v. 10183). 
*Chariton 11977 Abbot of the monastery of Mangana (Ephraem v. 
10188), 
*Theodosius 1178 Monk (Ephraem v. 10191). 
Basil Il 1183 Deacon and Archivist of the Great Church (Ephraem 
v. 10197). 
Nicetas Mountanis 1187 Sacellarius of the Great Church (Choniat. De Isaac. 
Ang. ii 4). 
*Leontius Theotokitis 1190 Abbot of the monastery of the Apostles (Choniat. 
thid.). 
*Dositheus IIgt Patriarch of Jerusalem and formerly monk of 


Studium (Choniat, ibid. 769, 772, 773). 

George II Xiphilinus 1192, | Deacon and Great Sacristan of the Great Church, 
He became monk after his resignation (Choniat. 
thid. c. 773; Nic. Callisti Enarrat., Migne cxlvii 


464). 

John X Xamaterus 1199 Deacon and Archivist of the Great Church (Ephraem 
v. 10232). 

Michael IV Auto- 1206-1212 Deacon and Sacellarius (Ephraem v. 10241). 

rianus 

Theodor II 1213 Deacon and Archivist of the Great Church (Ephraem 

v. 10245). 
*Maximus II 1215 Abbot of the monastery of Acoemetoi (sbid. v. 

10250). 

Manuel 1215-1222 Deacon of the Patriarchate (Nic, Callist. Enarrat. 


c. 465). 
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Name, Date A.D. Status BEerore ELEcTION. 
*Germanus II 1222 Monk, and formerly deacon of the Great Church 
(Niceph, sbid.). 
*Methodius II 1240 Abbot of the monastery of Hyacinthus at Nicaea 
(G. Acropol, Annales 42 ; Migne cx! 108). 
Manuel IT 1244 Protopresbyter of the Palace (Nic. Callisti ibid.). 
*Arsenius Autorianus 1255 Monk (Ephraem v. 10276). 
Nicephorus II 1260 Metropolitan of Ephesus, and formerly Archdeacon 


of the Palace (Ephraem v. 10286-88). 
Arsenius (a second 1261 


time) 
*Germanus IIT 1267 Metropolitan of Adrianople and formerly a monk 
(Pachymeres Pal. iv 12, Migne cxliii 725, 727). 
*Joseph 1268 Abbot of the monastery of Galesium, formerly 


married chaplain of the Palace (Gregoras iv 8; 
Ephraem v. 10302). 

John XI Beccus. 1275 Deacon and Archivist of the Great Church (Pachy- 
meres de Michael, Paleol. v 24; Nic Callistus sbid. 


498). 
Joseph (a second 1282 
time) 
+Gregorius II 1283 Layman (Pachym. de Andron. Paleol. i 14; Migne 
cxliv 51). 
*Athanasius 1289-1293 Monk (Pachym. ibid. ii 13, c. 155; Ephraem v. 
10349). 
*John XII 1294 Monk and priest (Ephraem v. 10353-65). 
Athanasius (asecond 1303 
time) 
*Niphon 1311-1314 Metropolitan of Cyzicus and formerly abbot 


(Ephraem v. 10370). 

John XIII Glycys 1315 Layman with wife and children, He did not 
become a monk, on account of ill-health (Niceph. 
Gregoras Histor. vii 11 § 1, Migne cxlviii 444). 


*Gerasimus 1320-1321 Abbot of the monastery of Sosandrum (Ephraem 
v. 10385). 
_*Isaiah 1323 Monk (Gregoras viii 12 § 1 ; Ephraem v. 10388). 
John XIV 1334 Priest with wife and children. Chaplain of the 


Palace. He did not become a monk (Gregoras 
x 7 § 3; Cantacuzen. Hist. iii 36). 


*Isidore 1347. Metropolitan of Salonika, and formerly monk at 
Athos (Isidore P. C. testament., Migne clii 1298). 

*Callistus I 1350 Monk-priest (Gregoras xviii 1 § 3). 

*Philotheus 1354 Metropolitan of Heraclea and formerly abbot 


(Cantacuzen, Hist. iv 16, Migne cliv 124, 125). 


Callistus I (a 1355-1363 
second time) 
Philotheus (a second 1364 
time) 
*Macarius 1376-1379 Metropolitan of Sebastia and formerly monk. 
(Miclosich-Miller Acta et diplomata ii p. 65). 
*Nilus 1380-1388 Monk (Miclosich ibid. p. 108). 
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Name. DaTE A. D. STATUS BEFORE ELEcTION. 
*Antony IV 1389 Monk (Miclosich bid. p. 112). 
Macarius (asecond 1390 
time) 
Antony IV(asecond 1391 
time) 
*Callistus II 1397 Monk (Miclosich ibid. p. 292). 
*Matthew 1397. Metropolitan of Cyzicus, formerly monk (Miclosich 
ibid, p. 312). 
Euthemius I 1410 Unknown (G. Phrantzae Chronicon. i 35, Migne 
clvi 726). 
Joseph II 1416-1439 Metropolitan of Ephesus (tbid.). 
Metrophanes II 1440 Metropolitan of Cyzicus (Phrantzae ii 17 Migne 
clvi 796). 
Gregory III 1443 Great Protosyncellus and confessor of the Emperor 
(Phrantzae tbid. ii 15 c. 792). 
*Athanasius II 1450 Abbot of the monastery of Peribleptus (Dositheus 


De Patr. Hierosol, x 9 § 2 p. 915). 


CHR. KNETES, 
Archivist of the Great Church, 
Constantinople. 


VOL. XI. Ll 
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DOCUMENTS 


TWO FAYOUMIC FRAGMENTS OF THE ACTS. 


Part of the British Museum MS Or. 6948 consists of two vellum 
leaves which were bought from Mr Chester in 1879, but were not 
included in Mr Crum’s Catalogue. They contain Acts 7,4. and 
9eg—z9 in the Fayoumic dialect; and any portions of the Bible in this 
dialect of Coptic are so rare that it seems worth while to publish them. 
This is particularly the case, as the MS has every indication of being 
very early: from the character of the writing it can hardly be later than 
the sixth century, and it might even be earlier. The (J and the © have 
the peculiar Middle Egyptian forms mentioned by Mr Crum in No. 498 
of his B. M. Catalogue: in the present instance the 6 particularly is 
curious, the loop being very small and high up in the line, and the stroke 
quite horizontal. 

The dialect is a broad Fayoumic ; A&RKTU appears for POARTE, 
AET for PAT, RRALET for LRRRAT: but it is not quite con- 
sistent ; the preformative of the future is twice ME and once Ma, 
22€ (a place) appears alongside of QLAMMKAT, and Geax and 
XELKR both appear. Attention may be called to 9,, Tuje = Sah. Xe, 
Boh. G€, emiflere, shewing the etymological formation of the word from 
the causative T and (YE, re: to 9.4 ESTARLAKAC| (unless a mere 
copyist’s mistake) for ES TARLAC or ECTARRA BRMACT: to 
the omission of 9, in 7,, ALRMHEMACTERRKA (but cf. 7,, AYT- 
SB EALKE): and to 9,, RETTAT OKT (= Boh. owT MP,HT). 

The text is as follows :— 


ACTS VII 


» eee IM TECEMTEMIA THAC &6w [D,AKI 
SN] O€ aebsocn 

15. Agr xe TaKwh ofAlni exner(il aww aqerov 
ATAq sent neniat 

16. KEW ACOCATROT ECTOCERR ATKEOT FIR TM- 
gcos eTaqgang itxe aRpaaar 9.4 OVTIAAH IZ,ET° 
ATATOV MNGgHAT MEeaLwp OM crocEsn 

17. KATA TOK AE ETAYOWNT xe Novaigg NTE 
NeAAKT NHeTSs HT wax eTRutTy maKpaase: ag- 
aiei mxe mAaoc aqagel SANT OM KHAKI 





Soa 
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18. MANTEYTWwHY Mxe KEppsa ES,AHT’ EXEM KHALI 
ENYCAOCM EM MiwcHh 

19. Tel AYGEan ovnnETCHA Ep, oN EMemtrenoc Aqt- 
BearKe Nenia fT eTpovejovi ttnewKos! marawci char 
EYTELRLTAND LT 

20. DAHT DRX NOTA ETAMARKLET AVTARICI MRKLWG- 
[cHc] Aww Me ovacTioc Ne OT Nei awtayantovaye 
nt tARavtT pee nHi eenecqiw(T] 

21. ETACOITY ae Char acgyiTy Nnxe TayH[At] 2e- 
[dlapaw acwanovagy mec cowu[HAt 

22. ASW) AvTcaRe saweécuc Ot ch[w Migr NTE 
MIAJERLMKHALE MAGXaAp ae Hit meqwex: [ae] meq- 
2,Runori ° 

23. ETACXWK ae [eRlan Ney Mxe RR MAsaani 
nowssig Aci exe eneqo,nT ECEar Nay muteg[c]n[Hove] 
MYHAT AR TMICPA 

24. ETAQMET aE [CO}FEI ECX! RRARAT MOArIC AqueE- 
NOHT [ACAI MOCAIMAGIa] MKRMHEMATTERRKS MRARAC 
AYOWTER MUMIACAAMKHAAT AUKATI DAR Maw 

25. MAagqarHovi ae ne xe qite[f] Mowcaowit Mee 
cnHos xe OF na[f tlovorxe: new char oitaty 
ATA ae [2eTlo e201) 

26. NMeqAecT ae agqowaitys,g [Ep,enmkleKarsi Esarreo, 
ATW MagqowTn (srexjale Nile ETS, IPHITH EYXW MAAC 
xe [tTa}Temt genrAwanr sicitHos eTRe ot TeTeMnxt 
SLMETENZAHOT NCOAtIC 

27. NETXI OTM MaNeqysarAHoe MGAnc ayTacney 
ERar eqxw M2anac XE MIRK NETAKEK Mapscuit fe 
AeyTe,en Ep [Axi exit 

28, akowwsy ep, aTReTt [kata T9,H] eTaKowTreR 
SRTUACRRTKHALE oe es 


ACTS IX 


29... 202+ + GRR MAEM SAMOC macqaexr ae [ne] 
ATW MAGI LLM miowelen[in] MTA. Ae Navos[wa] 
ein st[x1x] Ep, Ani exwy (e9,Ja T[/ Ke] 

30. ETACIAAI AE MxE MicnHo’s [AvlenTY ES, AHT EKeE- 
capia aww [avTawagy e9,Alni eTAapcoc 


1 The e is added above the line. 
L1l2 











| 
{ 
i 
| 
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3t. TEKKAHCIZ gre ovn TE Tosine_a] THAC ALI 
TUAAIAEA BRM TCAMAPIL ME OFANTET MOTD, IPHITH 
ECKHT CCMLAGI DN THAT MAMOT — avs Mae[MHO-w] 
Adel OM TARETTATSHT Te Menta erowreR 

32. ACMUTU] AE EAE NeTpoc nears (Ehar os]xwor 
THAOT Aq! [Ys] MIDaTIO’ ETHAN Ot Avaas 

33. AYXERR OCAWARI MRARET EMleyArEH Me EMes 
EdCIEA AH HALAL EA THOCT EXEN OFALAMTKAT 
Nef AE MAacicHo Me 

34. METpoc ae nexey meq xe enes YTEAGA 2e- 
IRAK ME IHC MOCPC Tiwmtk] nwpg [p,aplaK &tW 
NTECNOT AYT[Ungy 

_35. Swew CARY THAOT itxe S METYSM Ot (Avalaa 
IAM CAPWH ATW ATKA TOT ENT 

36. [BAHT] AE HM IONNH NE OFAN OFRLAOHTHC 
ficp,ige1 M£anew emecrAen ne Takhies TH eTewa- 
OCE,ERRC McegnosT EASC KE TOP,ac TE! Macanes, 
119,WH MATAOON ALM MIAKETMAHT EMScCIAI M2226 

37. ACWW AE HM Mepzov ETARanews Acawitl 
2CRLOS ACXAKAREC AE ATKEC HAR Migne ETCANGWI 

38. MAAE ATAAS AE MACOHIT EIONNHK MIRLRLOHTHC 
OCM ETACCWTERR KE YRanewe MxE METpoc avTWeE 
Awaser K yaraqy estTwhy, sranracy xe seNerAFca 
ef Marat 

39. AYTuINY ae xe MeTpoc aqi Nesrew eTAqi 
AE ACXITY EDAHI ETlIARE ETCaNqwi &CW 2609)! 
EAETOS NAgAcy Mmxe _MIDCHpSA THAOT ECAIRLI EF- 


_ Faseszag [elma Tun seit m19,8we THAOT. re« 


The text on the whole resembles that of the other Egyptian versions, 
and cannot be said to incline to either the Bohairic or the Sahidic more 
than to the other. The following points seem worthy of notice :— 


715: 5€ is omitted: as Tischendorf says, ‘deleta est coniunctio ut 
verba év wuxais éBdouyxovra cum xaréBy coniungerentur—id quod ex 
LXX fluxit’. So D and the Syr. post: the present version goes still 
further in the same direction by the insertion of &°€W (=xai) before 
the words év yuyais. 

7o4- The present version, like D and the Ethiopic, gives the addition 
from the LXX, xai expupev atrov év rH dupw. The variant ‘38 years’ is 
of course only the result of a dittography, as the word before ends with @. 





ut 
ex 
ill 


re 


on 
is 
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933: Apparently in the second clause of the verse the copula must 


have been oty, This reading does not seem to be represented in any 
Greek MS or version. 


939: The Coptic represents indria rdvra. Of this reading too there 
does not seem to be any other trace, 


STePHEN GASELEE. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


NEW LIGHT ON THE BOOK OF JASHAR 
(A Stupy or 3 Reon. vi 53% LXX). 


My interest in this passage was aroused by Prof. Burkitt at a time 
when his important paper on it in this JouRNAL’ was written but not 
published. I was aware of his opinion that the accepted reconstruction 
of the Hebrew was untenable, but not of his own restoration of it. An 
independent investigation led me to some of the conclusions at which, 
as his paper subsequently shewed me, he had arrived. In one emenda- 
tion, however, which I communicated to him, I differed from him; 
his emendation of the last line of the fragment also appeared open to 
question. I have since reverted on more than one occasion to this 
fascinating passage, and have recently discovered, as I believe, the solu- 
tion of the problem offered by the line in question. The solution, while 
it curtails by one line the all too scanty relics of the lost book of Jashar, 
fully compensates, I venture to think, for this loss by the new and inter- 
esting light which it sheds on its history. Prof. Burkitt’s explanation 
of the concluding words was put forward with hesitation, and left room, 
as he will doubtless agree, for further research. The opening lines are 
baffling and I cannot claim to have said the last word upon them. 

The passage, it will be remembered, occurs in the account of Solomon’s 
dedication of the Temple, and is in its position and its greater fullness 
peculiar to the Septuagint. The LXX alone tells us that Solomon at 
the end of his long prayer of dedication recited a stanza of poetry and 
adds that the stanza is written in a (or the) book of song. The passage 
occurs, however, in a mutilated and altered form in the canonical text 
: at a rather earlier point in the narrative. It is there placed (1 Kings 
viii 12 f) before the blessing of the congregation and the dedicatory 
prayer, being brought into immediate connexion with an incident which 
it clearly serves to illustrate, namely, the descent of the cloud upon the 
house of the Lord which was filled with His glory. The first line of the 
stanza together with some of the introductory words and the reference to 
the Song-book have disappeared. It is beyond question that the LXX, 
as compared with the Massoretic Text, presents us with a version of 
an older, if not the oldest, form of the passage, and that it places it in 
its original context. Its transposition and abbreviation in the MT is 
the outcome of editorial ‘improvement’ and religious scruples. Yet 
the whole passage as it appears in its longer form in the LXX is in all 


1 Vol. x (1909) 439 ff. 
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probability a gloss, though a very ancient one. In the attempt to restore 
the original Hebrew the fundamental question arises: had the poem 
originally any reference to the dedication of the Temple? If not, how 
and when did the ascription to Solomon arise ? 

Now, it will be shewn in the sequel that at a date not later than about 
the third century B.c. the stanza in its longer LXX form, or the poem of 
which it formed part, was set to music for liturgical use. At that date, 
therefore, it had received official sanction as a religious poem and was 
probably ascribed to Solomon. I have therefore in the first part of my 
paper attempted to restore the Hebrew, with assistance from Prof. 
Burkitt’s article, on the assumption of Solomonic authorship. Since, 
however, there are not a few indications of the possibility of a non- 
Solomonic origin, I have in the final portion been bold enough to 
hazard a theory with regard to a yet older and secular form of the 
poem. The middle portion brings some ‘new light’ to bear on the 
Song-book as a whole. 

I, 


The passage runs as follows in Dr Swete’s text, with the exception 
that Kvpuos is here shifted from the first to the second line of the 
quatrain and the punctuation altered accordingly. The portions which 
have no equivalent in the MT are enclosed in square brackets. 

Tore &AdAnoe Yarwpiv [itp rod olkov as 
ovuveréAecev Tov oixodopnaa abtov 
"HXwov éyveopurer év oipav@: | 
Kupuos elev rod xatoueiv éx yvddov. \ 
Oixoddpnaov olkdv pov, olkov éxrpery cava, 
Tov KaTouKely émi KawvoTyTOS. 
[ovx Sod airy yéyparrat év BiBriw rijs djs ; | 

The variant readings are practically negligible, Prof. Burkitt having 
conclusively shewn that éorycev of the Lucianic text is a mere emenda- 
tion of the harder éyvépwer, not a direct translation from the Hebrew. 
Eizperf is read by A and most MSS for éxrperi: xevéryros of A is 
a mere itacism. The only substantial variant deserving consideration 
is év -yvodw of A and the majority of MSS, as against é« védov (éxv.) B and 
245 (a cursive described by Field as Lucianic), é« yvég@ov 119. 121, éx 
vorov Ethiopic (as cited by Burkitt). 


The earlier passage in the MT runs in the R.V. :— 


‘Then spake Solomon, The Lord hath said that he would 
dwell in the thick darkness. I have surely built thee an house of 
habitation, a place for thee to dwell in for ever.’ 


The crux in the first line of the stanza is éyvépoev. I had seen, as 
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Prof. Burkitt saw, that this word could only represent, as it consistently 
represents throughout the LXX, a Hebrew ¥"7, the hiphil or causative 
of YT ‘know’, and that Wellhausen’s »3n (which seemed to account for 
the other Greek variant éoryoev = P3n) must be abandoned. But yn 
‘made known’ is unmeaning in the context and must be due to a mis- 
reading of the original by the Greek translator. Prof. Burkitt, by alter- 
ing the middle radical and assuming that » was not written, emended 
the word to y’pin (yp) ‘Shine’: ‘Sun, shine forth in the heaven!’ It 
had occurred to me that without the alteration of a letter, by a mere re- 
division of the words, which in the original would be written without 
break, a sequence of ideas was presented consistent with each other 
and with the following line. I assume with Prof. Burkitt that * was not 
written. By merely breaking up yn into two parts and appending to 
the second part the first letter of the next word we obtain instead of 


(2) Dw. yn wry 
(6) pow ay in wow 
i. e. ‘ Sun-glory-beclouds '-heavens.’ 

The syntax, it is true, presents difficulties, the words being capable 
of at least two interpretations, either ‘The sun of glory beclouds the 
heavens’ or ‘O sun, (the) Glory beclouds the heavens’. The latter is 
more suitable to a description of a Theophany, and I assume that it is 
intended. Both the new words have special associations with Jahwe’s 
revelation of Himself and are quite in keeping with the context. 

‘1 is a poetical word denoting ‘splendour’, especially divine splen- 
dour, the ‘ light and glory which God wears as King’. God’s glory (717) 
covers the heavens (Hab. iii 3), is ‘above the heavens’ ( viii 2 [1]), 
‘above earth and heaven’ (¥ cxlviii 13): He clothes Himself with it, 
putting on light as a garment (W civ 1). 

ay is a dark cloud or cloud-mass, also associated with Jahwe: He 
rides upon them as in a chariot (Isa. xix 1, ¥ civ 3) or envelopes Himself 
in them (W xviii 12 [11] f = 2 Sam. xxii-12). The corresponding Hiphil 
verb ‘ becloud’ occurs once in the O.T., in Lam. ii 1: ‘ How hath the 
Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud (3°, LXX éyvéducer) 
in his anger !’ 

The conjunction of the opposite ideas of glory and darkness, and the 
thought of darkness occasioned by God’s glory is thoroughly Hebraic : 
witness, e.g., in this very context the interchange of ‘ the cloud filled 
the house’ and ‘ the glory (7125) of the Lord filled the house’ (1 Kings 
viii ro f), and compare Milton’s ‘ Dark with excessive bright thy skirts 
appear, Yet dazzle Heaven’.? 


? 3y* being the defective way of writing 3°y’, Cf. note 2 on p. 525. 
3 Paradise Lost iii 38> f with the context. 
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In the second line of the stanza the only debatable point of real impor- 
tance is the variant é« yvdqou, as against év yvodw of the majority of MSS 
which are supported by the MT (3) in the parallel passage. I am not 
prepared to dismiss é« yvddov so lightly as does Prof. Burkitt, who con- 
siders that it ‘must ultimately be a mere mistake’. A reading attested 
by B, the Ethiopic version and a cursive described as Lucianic, i.e. 
with early authority in Egypt, Ethiopia, and possibly Syria, must be one 
of great antiquity. If év is original, é« no doubt originated, not in 
a ‘mistaken’ misreading of N as K, but in the normal assimilation of 
consonants. ‘The papyri shew that final y, especially in monosyllabic 
words, was from 300 to 150 B.C. commonly assimilated to y before 
gutturals (éy yaorpi, &c.): after 150 B.C. such assimilation is rare.’ "Ev 
yvopy would therefore in the early Ptolemaic period become éy yvédy, 
and in Egypt y (which Egyptians seem to have had a difficulty in pro- 
nouncing *) might be further altered to x, producing é« (y)védy (cf. éx 
yaotpi Job xv 35 A). But é« yvddov is far more likely to have been 
altered to the easier év yvddw. Moreover a closer investigation seems 
to shew that the harder reading is in reality not merely ‘ transcriptionally’ 
but also ‘intrinsically’ the more probable. That God dwelt in the 
thick darkness was a commonplace of Hebrew thought (Ex. xx 21, &c.). 
But here we have reference to a promise,® which leads us to expect 
a gracious departure from the recognized ways of the Deity as hitherto 
revealed. Jahwe has promised to come out from His isolation in the 
darkness of the thunder-cloud, and to dwell in an earthly abode! For 
the phrase ‘to dwell outside the darkness’ we may compare Gen. xxvii 
39 (Isaac's blessing of Esau) 

yo Down Som JAM IN PINT “3wID 
which R.V.™é with many commentators renders ‘ Away from the fat- 
ness of the earth shall be thy dwelling and away from the dew ot 
heaven from above.’* The Genesis passage (73%) brings us to the 
only other point to be mentioned in this line of the Jashar stanza, viz. 
that rod xarocxeiy here, as in line 4, probably represents nawd; awd 
‘to tabernacle’ of the MT seems to be an editorial ‘improvement’. 

In the ¢hird line again it is not, I venture to think, so obvious that 
oixoddéunoov olkdv pov (= ‘N'3 733) is ‘a mistake for the MT ‘n332 733’. 
‘M23 is certainly more likely to have been corrupted into ‘n'2 than vice 
versa ; but the former may quite well be an ingenious emendation of 
the Massoretes who found the other reading obscure. The Greek 


1 Mayser Gramm. der griech, Pap. aus der Ptolemderzeit 230 ff ; cf. the writer’s 
Grammar of the O. T. in Greek 130f. 2 Gramm. of O. T, 100 note, 


3 > “ON commonly of a promise (2 Kings viii 19 &c.), sometimes of a threat. 
* Cf. also Prov. xx 3 2°) N3w ‘to sit away from strife’ and other uses of j= 
‘ away from’ or ‘ without’ cited in BDB Heb, Lex. 578°. 
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translator possibly saw a reference in the first half of the line to the 
palace which Solomon built for himself, but the words, if correctly 
rendered by him, are doubtless to be explained by W cxxvii 1 (a Psalm 
which, be it noted, the title incorrectly ascribes to Solomon) ‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it’. Solomon 
asks Jahwe to assist in the building or the establishment of the house 
of splendour which he has designed for Him. We may equate éxrperj 
with MT 5x1, a rare word which, as Prof. Burkitt has shewn, must from 
its associations connote something like ‘a Aeaven/y palace’ on earth. 

The fourth line of the quatrain, which in the Greek runs ‘To dwell 
upon newness’, in the Hebrew ‘A place for thee to dwell in for ever’, 
appeared to Prof. Burkitt the crux of the whole passage and the recon- 
struction of the Hebrew underlying the Greek to be beset by in- 
superable difficulties. His alternative renderings of the restored Hebrew 
were 

‘For thy dwelling at the New Moon Feasts’, 
or, ‘For Sabbaths and for New Moon Feasts’. 


These renderings represent an original which fairly’ accounts for the 
Greek text, but they entirely fail to explain the MT reading ‘for ever’. 
I venture to think that I have found the clue to the puzzling diver- 
gence between the LXX and the MT at this point. What appears to be 
the last line of the quatrain proves, if I am not mistaken, to be no part 
of the poem at all, but to belong to the comment which follows, referring 
the reader to the source from which the poem is taken. The hint was 
given me bya suggested explanation’ of a rather similar puzzleinconnexion 
with another extract from the Book of Jashar. Readers of the magni- 
ficent Dirge of David over Saul and Jonathan must often have pondered 
over the meaning of the intrusive and irrelevant words which are inter- 
posed between the introductory clause and the Dirge itself. ‘ And 
- David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his 
son: (Also he bade them teach the -children of Judah ‘the use of the 
bow: behold, z¢ és written in the book of Jasher.) The beauty of 
Israel is slain,’ &c.* We recognize that the bracketed clause is a gloss, 
and the R.V. rendering ‘ ¢he song of the bow’ goes some way to explain- 
ing it. But how much more intelligible the gloss becomes if we recog- 
nize that not merely is ‘the bow’ a title, but that the immediately 
preceding words also form part of the title. The Hebrew of the words 


1 "Em «xavérnros should represent WIN by—not pwn by which Prof. Burkitt's 
rendering requires, 

2 Art. JASHER in Encycl, Bibl. 1 take the idea from the article, without adopting 
Dr Cheyne’s emendations, which, as the sequel will shew, are unnecessary. The 
suggestion, I since find, had already been made by Lord A. Hervey in the Speaker's 
Commentary. $ 2Sam.i17 ff A. V. 
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* Also he bade . .. the bow’ runs nwp mm "32 1055 se; np ‘bow’ 
is absent from the LXX and appears to be a secondary gloss. The 
passage should run as follows :— 

‘ And he said :— 

For instruction. (To) the sons of Judah. [Bow-song].! 
See the writing in the book of Jashar. 

‘Thy glory (?), O Israel, is slain upon thy high places!’ &c. 
1S, LXX rot SSdga: the identical phrase occurs as part of the title 
to W Ix (LXX lix), where the LXX renders «is didayyv, R.V. ‘to teach’. 
The Psalm and the title are both regarded as ancient by Dr Briggs: 
both Psalm and Dirge were apparently ‘to be committed to memory 
for recitation ’ (Kirkpatrick, comparing Deut. xxxi 22). ‘Sons of Judah’ 
recalls ‘ of (or “to”) the sons of Korah’ (i.e. belonging to the minor 
collection of Psalms made by that guild) which occurs in the titles of 
eleven of the canonical Psalms. mwp ‘bow’ may either be the ‘ bow- 
song’* (analogous to ‘ the bush’ = the passage about the bush, &c.) or 
possibly a technical musical term of which the meaning is lost. 

In the light obtained from this explanation of the exordium to the 
Dirge we turn to the words which close the Dedicatory Song of 
Solomon : rod xatotxety éxi Kawvérytos. ovk idov airy yéyparta év BiBdiw 
Tis @dijs ; 

Tod xarocxew is undoubtedly intended to represent naws. But naw, 
if it is a verb at all, means ‘to dwell (in)’: a suffix is required to express 
the meaning ‘for thee to dwell in’. In the MT the suffix is duly 
appended and, to make the meaning still plainer, the word ‘ place’ is 
prefixed : qnaw> poo. This, however, is a clear case of editorial emen- 
dation. naw, therefore, in the original did not mean ‘ for thee to dwell 
in’, but it did mean ‘For the Sabbath’ (not ‘For Sabbaths’ as Prof. 
Burkitt suggests). This recalls the title to ¥ xcii (LXX xci) 11D 
navn pvd sw, Wadpos wdas «is tiv jpépay rod caBBdrov. Further 
instances of the allocation of particular Psalms to the Sabbath or other 
day of the week occur in the LXX titles, though absent from the MT: 
xxiii (LXX) rijs peas caBBarwv, (?) xxxvii repi caBBarov, xlvii devrépa 
caBBarov, xcii cis THv jpépay Tod rpoaaBBarov, xcili rerpad: caBBarwv. 
These parallels arouse a suspicion that to Solomon’s Song of Dedication 
there has been appended a similar liturgical note, indicating that the 
Song was intended for use on the Sabbath in the services of synagogue 
or temple. 


* Dr Cheyne (of. cit.) reads ‘Of David. For the sons of Jeduthun. For the 
Ezrahite’, The guild of Jeduthunites has since, alas, been affiliated to the much- 
enduring Jerahmeel! (Critica Biblica iii 250). 

* Or belonging to ‘the Bow’-collection, which may have included Hannah's 
song (« Sam. ii 1-10), &c.: Speaker's Comm, on 2 Sam. i. 
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This impression is strongly reinforced by the subsequent words which 
have proved a puzzle alike to the ancient translators and editors and to 
modern commentators. The puzzle to the modern critic is to find 
a Hebrew original which will account both for the LXX ézi xawérytos 
and for the MT py ‘for ever’. Wellhausen and his followers found 
the connecting link in the word O27 ‘youth’, and came, as I believe, 
very near the truth. Prof. Burkitt gave a Hebrew version of the LXX, 
but abandoned the attempt to account for the MT. Now, there occurs 
in the titles of two or three of the Psalms a phrase which exactly meets 
the requirements of the case. It is the musical direction niady-dy, A.V. 
‘upon Alamoth’, R.V. ‘set to Alamoth’. The noun is the plural of 
maby ‘young woman’; in 1 Chron. xv 20 the softer notes of ‘ psalteries 
set to Alamoth’ are contrasted with ‘ cymbals of brass to sound aloud’, 
and the phrase is interpreted to mean ‘in maidenlike style’, in other 
words ‘soprano’ or ‘falsetto’. Boys’ voices, rather than women’s, are 
probably intended ; in the title to W ix the words 125 = pueris are 
appended. ‘The translators and editors of Scripture were apparently 
not musical experts, and the word nmynby is easily confused with the 
cognate ody ‘youthful vigour’ and with odiy ‘for ever’. But we 
are not left merely to probabilities. We find that the phrase has actually 
been interpreted by two of the later translators, Aquila and Symmachus, 
in one or other of these ways. The following are the renderings of 
LXX, Aquila, and Symmachus in the four passages where the phrase 
(slightly corrupted in two of them) is used :— 














MT LXX Aquila Symmachus 
¥ ix tit, 135 nv by imp Tav veaviornros wept Tov Oavarou 
Kpuiov Tov vio Tov vio! 
Tov viod 
W xlvi (xlv) tit. moby by imtp trav =| émlveaniorntwy®| imip Tay 
Kpupiav alaviwv 
W xiviii nw by els rovs ? d@avacia eis 7d Sinvenés 
(xlvii) 15% alajvas NART | ? én Odvarov 
(om. B) dvavewoe: (or 
dvaxavice:)* 
1 Chron, xv 20 nieby by emi draw (?) Sémt rav alaview 














1 Theodotion (whose rendering is unattested elsewhere) has, with Quinta, imép 
dxpijs rod viod, Sexta veavixdrns Tov viov- 2 ”"Addos* énl veorhTov. 

§ The title of ¥ xlix has probably become attached to the end of ¥ xlviii. 

* As attested in the Talmud and the Syro-hexaplar (see Field). 

© “Ad)os is undoubtedly Symmachus. 
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"Emi veavdrnr(os) of Aquila is not absolutely identical with émi 
xawornros Of the Jashar fragment, but is sufficiently close to justify the 
inference that the two are renderings of the same Hebrew: the older 
translator by a slight and natural paraphrase (xawérys for vedrys or vea- 
vorns) produced a tolerably intelligible rendering, which a literal version 
would not have produced. The explanation here given accounts moreover 
for the émé which puzzled Prof. Burkitt; by is the normal preposition to 
express musical ‘accompaniment’ ; it is abnormal in expressions of time, 
such as ‘on the New Moon Feast’. For the confusion by which the 
title has been incorporated into the body of the poem, we may compare 
the prayer of Habakkuk (iii 19), where the title, similarly placed at the 
end of the poem,’ ‘ For the Chief Musician, on my stringed instruments,’ 
appears in the LXX as a continuation of the prayer: (éri ra iyyda 
émBu3a pe) rod vixjoa év TH @dy airod. The conjecture, I venture to 
think, being supported by the renderings of the later Greek translators, 
and confirmed by the explanation of the gloss preceding the Dirge 
(and, as will appear later, by a similar gloss in the third Jashar citation), 
comes as near to certainty as a conjectural emendation can well come. 

It has commonly been assumed that ‘the book of Song’ (7) is 
identical with ‘the book of Jashar’ ("¥7), and on the whole the 
assumption seems reasonable, though we may hesitate to decide which 
title is the older ; the fact that the Solomon Song was set to music is 
slightly in favour of the former.’ 

The whole canto as restored will now run :— 


* Sun, (the) Glory clouds the heavens, 
‘Jahwe hath promised to dwell without the thick darkness : 
(and then, the singer addressing Jahwe) 


‘Build Thou my house, a celestial Palace for Thyself.’ 
For the Sabbath. On Alamoth.® 


The stanza portrays the glorious descent of Jahwe in the thunder- 
cloud from His abode in the darkness of the sky, to set His seal to the 
building, and to enter into possession of the new celestial abode on 
earth which Solomon has prepared to receive Him. 

1 We have to allow for the possibility that both in Habakkuk (where there 
is a second title at the beginning) and in the Jashar fragment the title is properly 
that of the next song which followed in the collection. As regards Jashar, 


however, the parallels in the other citations from that book render this explanation 
improbable. 


2 ¢Jashar’ should probably be explained, not as = the adj. "Ww" ‘upright’, but 
as = 9(‘)u" ‘he sang’, the title being taken from the first word in the book; ef. 
the introductory “Ww }& to the two ancient (? Jashar) songs in Ex, xv 1, Num. xxi 


17, and the similar Hebrew titles for the books of the Pentateuch. 
3 i, e. ‘For soprano voices,’ 
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II. Tue TitLes 1n THE Book oF JASHAR. 


We have found that two out of the three citations from the lost Song- 
book have titles attached to them. It is natural to enquire whether 
this may not also be the case with the third. Let us look at Jos. x 12 f. 
We observe first that the incantation to the sun is followed in the MT 
(though not in the LXX) by the formula of reference familiarized by its 
use with the other extracts, ‘Is not this written in the book of Jashar ?’ 
‘Turning to the prelude we are again struck by the occurrence of words 
in the MT which are absent from the LXX, interposed, just as the title 
is interposed in David’s Dirge, between the introductory ‘ And he said’ 
(7198) and the actual incantation. The words are Sener *»y>—literally 
‘to the eyes of (i.e. in full view of) Israel’. They call up a picture of 
the whole army ‘ standing at ease’, with eyes riveted on their leader 
or the heavens as he adjures the sun to stand still. But was this the 
original meaning? We are irresistibly reminded of the allusion to 
‘the sons of Judah’ which precedes the Dirge, though we hesitate 
to make the easy emendation to Sen 995. All cause for hesitation, 
however, is dispelled by the discovery that Aquila actually had these 
very words in his text! It is to the Syro-hexaplar that we owe the 
important piece of evidence that Aquila’s version was mpds viois "IopanA 
(Field), or perhaps rather rots viois "IopayA. The parallel with the 
Dirge leaves little room for doubt that here again we have a title: 
‘ (Belonging) to (the collection of) the sons of Israel.’ We see how 

* And he said :— 
To the sons of Israel. 
‘Sun, stand still...’ 
would inevitably become ‘ And he said to the sons of I., Sun, stand 
still’, and how the latter, being nonsense, would demand some such 
emendation as appears in the MT. 


Let us put together the long obscured and now recovered titles of 
these old songs and see what results are obtainable from them. The 
formula of reference to the title of the whole collection is an invariable 
concomitant of the minor titles, though placed in varying positions, and 
must be considered along with them. We have :— 

(a) Joshua’s Incantation 

To the sons of Israel....... ad 

Is not this written in the book of Jashar ? (not LXX) 
(2) David’s Dirge 

For instruction. (To) the sons of Judah. MT, LXX 

Bow (song) MT 

Behold it is written in the Book of Jashar MT 
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(c) Solomon’s Song of Dedication 


Is not this written in the book of the Ode (or}probably 
Jashar)? excised) 


The results which emerge are as follows :— 

(i) The Book of Jashar, like the Psalter, comprised minor collections. 
It was divided, so to speak, into chapters. We know the names of two 
of these minor collections, that of ‘the children of Judah’ and that of 
‘the children of Israel’. The names are complementary to each other, 
and this suggests that they are possibly the names of the two main 
collections. ‘The names resemble the title ‘To the children of Korah’ 
which we meet with in the Psalter, yet with a difference. The post- 
exilic Korah collection ‘made in the early Greek period’ (Briggs) derives 
its title from a guild of temple-singers. The titles of the two collections 
in Jashar are taken not from any narrow clique, but from the two com- 
prehensive territorial or tribal divisions of Palestine in the period of the 
Divided Monarchy. We are irresistibly reminded of the two oldest 
narrative-writers in our Bible, known as J and E and commonly associated 
with the Southern and the Northern kingdom respectively. There is 
a presumption, at any rate, that these titles are early, and that they may 
even go back to the time of the Monarchy. 

(ii) Solomon’s Song has no corresponding ‘territorial ’ title, but it has 
attached to it the very interesting liturgical note informing us that it was 
once set to music. Musical rubrics of this kind are not likely to have 
the high antiquity suggested for the territorial titles. It has been 
observed! that in the Psalter musical instructions as to voice, instrument, 
or tune are attached only to those Psalms which belong to the collection 
of ‘the chief Musician’ or ‘ Precentor’, and the reasonable inference 
has been drawn that he was the first to introduce them. Now the 
‘Precentor’s’ date has been ascertained to have been ‘ the middle Greek 
period’, about 250 B.c.: he was a contemporary of the Chronicler, 
whose interest in the temple-singers, of whom he was probably one, is 
well known. We may infer that the addition of the title ‘On Alamoth’ 
to Solomon’s Dedicatory Song was probably not made before this period. 
The date of the title does not of course give us the date of the poem : 
yet the fact that this poem has the later musical rubric, while it lacks the 
older tribal title, is perhaps a slight indication that it is not one of the 
oldest poems in the anthology. 

(iii) How did the titles find their way into the O. T. and what purpose 
do they serve there? The textual evidence at their first appearance 


1 Briggs Psalms (Int, Crit, Comm.) Ixxv. 
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(i. e. their absence from the LXX of Joshua) suggests that the added 
words are a gloss ; the same impression is made by the title to the Dirge, 
which interrupts the narrative : there too we see, in the MT, the earlier 
gloss taking on an accretion. In 3 Kingdoms there is a difference, in 
that, while in the previous extracts the gloss is restricted to the titles, 
here the whole excerpt, including the introductory and closing words, 
appears from the context to be a gloss, though an ancient one.’ The 
titles, with in one case the canto itself, are therefore marginal notes 
which have crept into the text. What more natural explanation of their 
presence in the margin than that they are references, as it were, to 
book, chapter, and verse (‘Vide Jashar...)? The glosses as such 
have long since disappeared, and we have no criterion of handwriting 
to tell us anything of their writer or writers: yet it does not seem im- 
probable that we owe these precise and scholarly references, framed on 
the same pattern, to one and the same person, some ancient student of the 
later historical books, the rolls of which may have occupied one box? in his 
library. We may even venture to go further and assign an approximate 
date to the glossator. The glosses were absent when Joshua was trans- 
lated into Greek (towards the end of the third century B.c.), they had 
found their way into the text when the first partial Greek version of the 
Books of Kingdoms appeared (probably in the latter half of the second 
century B.c.). We may conjecture then that it was at some time 
between 200 and 150 B.c. that this early student recorded in the margins 
of his Bible the fact that these poems, one of which he copied out him- 
self, were to be found in another roll to which he had access, and, to 
facilitate future reference, added the exact titles under which the 
passages might be found in the Song-book. One such student we know 
of who would meet the conditions, one of whom his grandson tells us 
that ‘my grandfather Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books of our fathers (rév 
dAAwv tratpiwy BiBdiwv), and having gained great familiarity therein, was 
drawn on also himself to write somewhat .. .’, one who includes in his 
category of famous men ‘such as sought out musical tunes and set forth 
verses in writing’, himself perhaps one of the ‘rich men furnished with 
ability, living peaceably in their habitations ’.* 

However this may be, these titles have added to our knowledge of 


1 This is suggested by the immediately succeeding v. 54 Kai é-yévero ws avverédecev 
Zar. mpocevydpevos mpds Kiprov SAnv tiv mposevxjy Kai Thy 5énow travrny, which refers 
back to the long prayer ending at 53% (see 52 Tv 5énow) without any allusion to 
the Song. 

2 Swete Introduction to O. T. 225. 

3 Sirach prol., xliv 5f. It has been suggested that the praises of famous men 
in Sir. xliv-l are imitations or paraphrases of odes in the book of Jashar (Speaker's 
Comm, ii 55). 
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the book of Jashar and seem to give us glimpses of three stages in its 
history. First comes the gathering together of the songs of the Northern 
and Southern Kingdoms respectively, afterwards combined into a single 
national anthology,’ possibly at the time when the two early prose 
narratives of the national history (J and E) were also being welded 
together (circa 650 B.C.,” or perhaps a century later).> The collection 
grows, and in the time of the Chronicler (300-250 B.c.) one at least of 
the songs has been set to music and designed for liturgical use, if not 
actually used, in the services of temple or synagogue. A century later 
the Song-book, with headings to its constituent poems like those in 
our Psalter, was still accessible to a student whose extracts from it have 
enabled us to read something of its earlier history. In his day copies 
must have been scarce, since early in the Christian era the book of 
Jashar was unknown, and Rabbis could identify it with the Pentateuch 
or some part of it. 
III. 


Reverting to Solomon’s Song, if we cannot hope to reconstruct all the 
details with certainty, the stanza must have appeared in some such form 
as on p. 525 when it received its smprimatur as suitable for liturgical use. 
Several considerations, however, combine to arouse suspicions that this 
may not have been quite the oldest form and that the ascription to 
Solomon was an afterthought and not the intention of the poet. We 
see the process of editorial revision going on under our eyes in the 
extant documents ‘ and we have no ground for assuming that they exhibit 
its earliest stages. The post-exilic ¥ cxxvii ‘Except the Lord build the 
house’ has also, as the title shews, been interpreted as a speech of 
Solomon at the dedication of the Temple: have we any reason to 
suppose that the ascription of our fragment to Solomon is more accurate? 
The considerations to which I shall briefly allude have reference to the 
language of the stanza, the Massoretic edition of it and the characteristics 
of the book of Jashar, so far as they can be inferred from the two other 
certain fragments which have survived. 

As regards the language, we note first the address to the sun. The 
poet may have merely intended to appeal to the sun to witness its dis- 
comfiture and obscuration by the greater glory of Jahwe descending to 
earth. But the prominent position assigned to the sun suggests that the 
whole stanza, the third line as well as the first, may originally have 
referred to it. This impression is strengthened by a quite possible 


1 éml BiBrjiov 70d ~Ovous (a happy corruption or correction of e/Govs) in the Hexa- 
plaric gloss in Jos. x 13 cod. G. 

2 Carpenter and Harford Composition of the Hexateuch 335: cf. Driver LOT? 
116 ff. > Prof. Kennett in Camb, Biblical Essays 99-104. 

* It has advanced a little further in 2 Chron. vi 1 f. 
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interpretation of the first two lines, indeed the one which first com- 
mended itself to me :— 


‘The sun of glory is obscured ' in the heavens, 
* Jahwe hath said He will dwell in thick darkness.’ 


Such an interpretation calls up a picture of a solar eclipse or obscura- 
tion. ‘The third line presents difficulties, but two points in it are in 
favour of the explanation that the sun is the deity addressed. The 
turning of the speaker to Jahwe in this line involves a rather abrupt 
transition, and it adds to the consistency of the canto if we identify 
‘thee’ of this line with Shemesh of the first. The rare and obscure 
word 53) (LXX éxmpery) is, in one of the three other O. T. passages? 
where it occurs, used of the lofty abode or station in the sky of sun and 
moon : ‘Sun (and) moon stood still in their habitation’ (M31, LXX 79 
rdégec: Hab. iii 11). ‘The difficulty lies in the building metaphor. Is 
it permissible to suppose that a Jewish worshipper in primitive times 
imploring the eclipsed or obscured sun to shine once more would ask 
him to build his heavenly house—his Beth-shemesh—or to assert that 
he had built such a house for him? We know too little of Hebrew 
folk-lore to answer this. The nearest Hebrew parallel is y xix (5) 4, 
the original of which probably ran ‘Shemesh has set up his tent’.’ 
Reference may incidentally be made to the ‘ stations for the great gods’ 
in the Babylonian account of the creation and to the Greek astrological 
use of olxos and oixoderrdrns. 

The Massoretic manipulation of the canto requires explanation. The 
editors have suppressed (1) the reference to the sun, (2) the mention of 
the book of Jashar. For what reason? Partly, no doubt, because the 
orthodoxy of the Song-book as a whole was suspected and because this 
extract in particular in its first line seemed to come perilously near to 
sun-worship or to be capable of such a construction being put upon 
it. The suspicion in this case may have been groundless, but at least 
it was felt. Biblical editors and translators were on their guard against 

1 Or ‘Sun, (thy) glory is obscured’, We must assume a Qal form of the verb 
(3°¥), which does not occur in the O.T. The occurrence in a primitive poem of 
a form unrepresented elsewhere is not surprising ; its rarity would partly account 
for its misinterpretation. The Oxford Lexicon quotes, s.v. / 3\y, an Arabic 
equivalent = ‘to be hidden’, and of the sun ‘to set’. 

* In Isa. lxiii 15 it is used of God's abode in the sky, ‘ Look down from heaven and 
behold from the habitation (631) of thy holiness and of thy glory’, In ¥ xlix 15 (14) 
the text is uncertain. ‘The prayer of Habakkuk’ offers the nearest parallels to the 
Jashar fragment : it belonged to ‘the Precentor’s’ collection and probably therefore 
ence stood in the Psalter, from which it was afterwards relegated to the book 
of Habakkuk. It may originally have stood in the Song-book. 

3 Briggs Psalms (Int. Crit. Comm.) i. 167. The LXX reading (xviii 6*) is 
curious, appearing to represent the sun as the abode of God, 
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this insidious peril and were apt to omit or paraphrase suspicious passages 
where the sun was placed in juxtaposition or comparison with Jahwe, 
Sometimes a real relic of sun-worship has thus been obliterated ( xix 
is the clearest instance '), sometimes excessive scrupulousness has caused 
the alteration of an innocuous comparison, as when the LXX translators 
scented danger in © Ixxxiv (Ixxxiii) 12 (11) ‘ For the Lord God is a sun 
and shield’ and freely paraphrased dr: cov? xal dAnOeav dyarg Kipios 
& Beds. 

Lastly, we may gather from the two other relics of the Jashar book 
at least one characteristic of its contents. It has often been remarked 
that the Lament over Saul and Jonathan contains no religious allusion 
whatever. The allusions are to nature, to the heights, the mountains 
of Gilboa, the dew, the rain. This suggests that the poems in the old 
Hebrew Song-book were of a semi-pagan character. If they reflected 
any religious or superstitious feeling, this is likely to have been of a 
primitive kind in which nature-worship and Jahwe-worship were not 
regarded as incompatible. These remarks are borne out by the frag- 
ment in Joshua (x 12f) which in its original form probably ran* :— 


‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
‘ And thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon, 
‘Until Jahwe hath avenged Himself of His enemies.’ 


Jahwe is here placed beside Shemesh, the sun-god, or rather, it 
would seem, given a subordinate réle: He appears to need the sunlight 
to defeat His enemies. (Similarly in our fragment the sun gives light. 
to Jahwe and its eclipse causes Him to dwell in darkness.) In the 
poem it is not Jahwe but Joshua who commands the sun to stand still, 
though the narrator naturally attributes the miracle to Jahwe (z. 14). 
We note, however, a second characteristic of the three fragments, viz. 
that they are all associated with great events in the national his- 
tory. But was this always so? Did the book of Jashar contain 
nothing but songs commemorating the deeds of heroes? The Lament 
over Saul and Jonathan is unquestionably what it professes to be—the 
commemoration of a historical or supposed historical incident. The 
fragment in Joshua is not so obviously and inseparably linked to the 

1 Briggs op. cit. 

2 Possibly corrupted from, more probably selected owing to its resemblance to, 
fjAws. A literal rendering of “yn ‘the Rock’ as a Divine title (Dt. xxxii 4, &c.) 
was similarly avoided in the LXX: fear of idolatry was in this case the motive. 

8 The third line in the MT ‘ And the sun stood still and the moon stayed’ reads 
like a prosaic addition. In the last line the LXX has 6 @¢és, which no doubt 
represents an original 7}M as in v, 12° and often in this book (the late Dr Redpath 
in J.T.S. vii 607). The Massoretes, finding objection in the subordinate position 
assigned to Jahwe, characteristically altered the Divine Name to ‘the nation’, 
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particular incident with which it is brought into connexion. The valley 
of Aijalon was one of great strategic importance and the scene of 
numerous battles,’ and it is conceivable that the fragment in Joshua 
was in its origin a war-song or incantation of general application, which 
subsequently became attached to the first great recorded victory in this 
celebrated battlefield. 

Dr Frazer writes in Zhe Golden Bough*: ‘Primitive man . .. fancies 
he can make the sun to shine and can hasten or stay its going down.’ 
In the Joshua fragment we have an instance of the sun-staying incanta- 
tion. I venture to suggest that the fragment which we have been con- 
sidering may have grown out of an old popular incantation used in 
times of solar eclipse, and that, as so frequently happened *, the nature 
religion was afterwards absorbed into the national religion. 


H. St J. THACKERAY. 


1 G. A. Smith Hist. Geog. of the Holy Land 2009 ff. 

2 i 115-119, where examples are given of making sunshine and staying the sun. 
‘ During an‘ eclipse of the sun the Kamtchatkans used to bring out fire from their 
huts and pray the great luminary to shine as before.’ 

5 G, F. Moore, art. NATURE-worsHIP, in Enc, Bibl. 
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THE PESHITTA VERSION OF 2 KINGS. 
(A ConrTINUATION.’) 


For this continuation of an examination of the Peshitta text of 
2 Kings I have used some additional authorities, so that the full list 
now runs as follows :— 


A, The Codex Ambrosianus, published in facsimile by 
Dr. Ceriani, Milan, 1876-1883. 6th or 7th century. 

The Buchanan Bible, Camb. Univ. Library, Oo. i. 1, 2. 
Jacobite, 12th century. 


N, Camb. Univ. Library, Add. 1964. Nestorian, 13th century. 

O, British Museum, Add. 14440. Nestorian, probably earlier 
than ‘N’. 

X, British Museum, Add. 12138. Massoretic Nestorian *. 

Z, British Museum, Add. 12178. Massoretic Jacobite *, 

e, British Museum, Egerton 704. Jacobite, 17th century. 

W, The text of the London Polyglot, 1657. 

1 & Lee’s Syriac Old Testament of 1823. 

U, The Urmi Bible of the American Missionaries of 1852. 

bH, Barhebraeus (Jacobite, +1286), Ausar Razé on Kings, 


edited by A. Morgenstern, Berlin, 1895. 

Ish, Isho'-dad (Nestorian, fl. 850 a. D.), Nuhara on Kings from 
British Museum, Or. 4524. 

HI, Hebrew Massoretic text. &, Syro-Hexaplar. 


In Zhe Peshitta text of Chronicles (Cambridge, 1897) I attempted 
to prove that Lee’s text of Chronicles was derived ultimately from MS 
‘Syriaques 6’ of the Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris. But no such thesis 
can be maintained with regard to the text of 2 Xings, for of this only 
an unpointed fragment is preserved in ‘Syriaques 6’. Only the negative 
conclusion can be established that the text of the Editio Princeps was 
not derived from any of the MSS used for this Apparatus. It might be 
worth while, however, for some scholar to compare the text of 2 Kings 


1 See J. T. S. vol. vi pp. 220-2332, 

? The too learned persons who compiled the Massora are sometimes disposed to 
correct a reading of the Peshitta from an outside authority, and are so far 
untrustworthy. 
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given in ‘Syriaques 7’ of the Bibliofhtque Nationale with the printed 
text, for an inscription in this MS asserts that it was used for the Paris 
Polyglot. ‘Syriaques 7’! is a copy of a Florentine MS, ‘Laurent. 
Orient. 58’,? a ninth-century codex with a very interesting text in 
Chronicles and Psalms.* 

As in Chronicles and Psalms so also in 2 Kings the text of Lee 
differs but little from that of the Polyglots. Instances of divergence are 
found in xviii 31 (aaa W for JKosa>); xxiii 19 (JMusasy W for 
|.jans9); 35 (mutilated in W). But on the whole Lee made very 
little use of his MSS for the improvement of the. text of 2 Kings. 

One main result stands out clearly from a study of the whole 
Apparatus. There are in existence ‘wo texts of the Peshitta version of 
2 Kings. These two are not to be distinguished as Vestorian and 
Jacobite, but as the Receptus (represented by the two Polyglots and Lee) 
and the WVon-receptus (zepresented by the Authorities collated for this 
Apparatus). The Urmi text, which stands between them, must be 
described as ‘mixed’, The Receptus is distinguished from its rival 
mainly by a closer approximation to the Hebrew Massoretic text. This 
approximation shews itself in the order of words, in the omission of 
words not found in the Hebrew but almost necessary for the smooth 
reading of the version, and finally in many quite small details. ‘The 
general impression which the character of the Receptus makes upon 
the student is that of a Revised Version, i.e. of a Version revised to 
bring it into closer agreement with the Original.‘ 


A TENTATIVE SELECT LIST OF READINGS. 
2 KINGS. 
xiv 3. yolo Z 
yi U= ABNO e HI 
5. Jadso wlad ZU= ANOX 


om. ladSss B e 
14. Qudhale LU= ANO HI 
Omwhale B e 


19. o900 L= A HI 
gsxco U= BNO e 


Cited as ‘1’ in The Peshitta text of Chronicles. 
? Cited as ‘F’ in The Peshitta Psalter (Cambridge, 1904). 
* I single out these two books because I have collated them with some fullness. 
* The following passages may be cited: xviii 12, 16, 17, 22; xix 6 (bis) ; xx 14, 
19; xxi. 17; xxii 2, 5, 6, 10, 13, 14, 17; xxiii. 5, 8 (ter), 11, 13, 16, 32; xxiv. 4, 
11 (bis), 13; xxv. 13, 16, 
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25. las ZVU= ANOX bH 
om, BZ e 


XV 23- qaaxiw (sine add) Z 
add eas U= ABNO e HI 
25. oclass LZ= Avid BNOX [ool U 
ecai e¢ bH [olagsll Z 


xvi 5. pile ZU= AN e 
ports BO 
16. jadso o,a99 ZY= ANO 
lar? ov.002 B ec 


xvii 5. «sma Sa LU= BNO e 


geaed A HI 
14. [Io] eo ZU= ABN e 
yee O 


19. Qasxo l= e 
ons? U= ABNO 
28. Wey LU= ABN ec bH 
O HI 
34. beexaS (1™) (sine add) Z [B e] — 
add |aisax? leases y/ gpaso V= ANO 
38. yaasas Kansoly fadio casyl Jo L 
yoogh I years Kral? lsaiico Y= ABNO ec 


xviii 12. [-a99] ‘No Z HI 
Soo U= [A]BNOX e 
[assaa] Io Z HI 
Y VU= ABNOX e 
15. hadso huse Jin bso Z= A HI 
lads? Jig buaso U= BNO e 
16. odsas09 Z HI 
ous? V= ABNO e bH 
oo [psor] Z 
Jeon U= ABNO e bH 
17. kdasido mamamsaiiso J HI 
tr. verba C= ABNOXZ e bH 
praiol asso Z HI 
praio/ Sx U= ABNO 
Yon Z 





ote U= ABNOX e 
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18, amo Z= BN e HI 
eamso U= AO 
22. oLedss Z HI 
jlassx Y= ABNOX e 
VOHRn>d- 00 LU HI 
lud-rxoo ABYINOX e 
23. afl? Z= A HI 
gout? V= BNO e 
24. KSolLlo (sine add) Z= B e 
add yx» U= ANO HI 
[Jbaozxo}] Saxo Z [HI] 
gs Stor U= [Apr y/] BNO e 
las® Sro Z 
lasoo U= ABNO ec 
25. hes Z 
lsaS? U= ABNOX e 
hoaX (sine add) Z HI 
add tu? saw U= ABYdNOX 
ado ZL 
pr.? VU= ABNOX e 
26. lama (sineadd) Z= A HI 
‘ add Jjiaom@ U= BNO e 
Sar Z= A 
Ss wowor V= BNO e 
27. yaad [shed] Z 
om.,cas Y= ABNO e HI 
bogho Z 
Iss U= ABNO e 
whe Io Z 
ywhwo U= ABNOXZ e 
28. Sixo ZU HI 
om. ABNO e 
one Z= A HI 
woamghs U= BNO e 
jolly Z= O 
pr. Jassxso U= ABN e HI 
30. wxadheal Z 
Joadtieso U= ABNO e 
31. J\otaa> ZU = ABNO e Ish HIS 
hedn W . 








32. 


33- 


xix. 4. 


11. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18, 


20. 


21. 
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om. eas U= ABNO e HI 
a. asad (post hoaxes) Z 
post auaa? U= ABNO e 


golly Z 
iol? V= ABNO e 
os0 (post sohly) Z HI 
post od.a9 U= ABN™O e 


. basa? (sine add) Z HI 


La, U= ABNO e 


- peo eo ZU HI 


qx (tantum) ABNO e 
«3,6 (ad fin vers) Z HI 
post o..9 Y= ABNO e 


. [4as] Sax ZU= AO H 


BN e 
wolo LU HI 
om. ABNO e 
peo Z= Ocurer HI [So A 
peas U= BNOcuralt e 
saxo» (sine add) ZU HI 
add o>? a) ABNOZ e 
lof (24) (sine add) ZU HI 
add Jhim? ABNO e 
ohms ZL 
om UYU= ABNO e 
jpn L 
wa? U= ABNO e 
yooksile lass LU 
Jn>5? godas [AJBNO e 
yoorsod/ o,vole ZL 
0,00/ ywouorsto oosile A[B]JNO [e] 
[om. yoosilo U7] 
opolo ZL 
opsclo U= A[BJNO [e] 
[bud,2] peso Z 
So U=ABNO e 
orasd Jenico yhoo LZ 
gia ond Jpsso V= ABNO e¢ 
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23. 


24. 


26. 


27. 


31. 


32. 


XX. 4. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


19. 


xxi. 3. 
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whaciw Maam> ZL 
whaoiee Jlgamsy U= [A]BNOX e 
Liow ZU HI 
om. ABNOX“4 e 
laws ZL 
lucas U= ABNO e 
Jeoee Z 
lang U= ABNO e 
were) Kessolro Z 
ws Koioilles Y= ABNO e 
aaj Le 
oom U= ABNO 
Lax» Z 
wasl U= ABNOXZ e bH HI 
Ino [Sgse] Z 
Le U= ABNO e 
jhe quo Z [sine praepositione HI 
js. U= ABNO e 
. gro? ZIZ= A 
yo U= BNO e 
» pPrehsco LU= ANO [prwboo ec 
prebo B bH 
huwy ZL 
hwo U= ABNO e bH 
orso L 
yotso U= ABNO e 
wordhe> L 
wodia buo U= ABNO ec 
Sas ew Zl H 
Swan? U= A[B]NO [e] 
Saat Sb Z 
tr. verbo VU= ABNO e 
solo Z HI 
om. V= ABNO e 
Joow (post JKaacc) Z HI 
post ~? U= ABN 
huogroo LZ 


om. GV= ABNO e HI 














13- 


15- e 


17. 


XXil. 2. 


10. 


1 


ow 
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. bossoe obese Z HI 


JX.xa> (tantum) Y= ABNO e 
voass Z 
om. VU= ABNO e HI 


- Leos; poo Z 


Jad osacco [U]= ABNOX ec HI 
J&S290 Z[U sine sey] 

J¥Sn99 ABNO[X] e HI 
eas? (sine add) Z HI 

add Joss07 obuas U= ABNOX e 
po’ Z HI 

poss U= ABNO e 


. amo (sineadd) Z= A HI 


add ech U= BNOXZ e bH 
ommsolo Z= AOZ 

lnsolo U= BN e 
Jers L 

Jleaag U= ABNO e 


jx Z= A HI 
eiper bi? U= BNO e 
LHC hwo L [ HI) 
Jojo U= ABNO [e sine sey] 
wor ZL HI 


oe? ysrory U= ABNO e 


» Ohnaa epady ZU HI 


ok.wase ABNO e 


Jigs ZL HI 


pr. wemseaco V= ABNOX e 
qekad'o! LH 
om. co U= ABNO e 


. Jlassaros, Z 


add cn U= ABNOctraltx e 


- [lads] peo Z 


leS U= ABNO e HI 
J\nao Z= A HI 

Luise ohuas VU= BNO e 
Jiao (sine add) Z HI 

add jwanmsy Y= ABNO e 


go> [aor] Z HI 
o> U= ABNO e 
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14. fo (sine add) Z 
add hen U= ABNOXZ e bH 
Jlanwhs ZU HI 
JXsrwk> ABNOXZ e Ish bH 
17. lve (sine add) Z HI 
add lusso sof U= ABNOX e 


xxiii. 4. Odeo? Jus Z= e 
ho Mulasopas Y= ABNOXZ Ish bH HI 
5. JMSjaxade ZU HI 
laoGaso ABNO e 
7. eol's' Z 
om. U= ABNO e 
8. abulo Z 
wh\ulo U= ABNO e bH HI 
JlasSs (240) Z HI 
J\uxn UYU= ABNOX™*s e bH 
hsily Z HI 
om. V= ABNOX e bH 
Juuso oF wae Z HI 
Ibosas? luotage Y= ABNOX e [Ish bH] 
10. K@ho'y! LZ 
om. OU= ABNOXZ e bH 
Jrcoe? ladsd opasy Z 
post Jlass. Y= ABNOX e bH 
11. Wsaasls? Z 
om. ? U= ABNO e 
Jleasms ZU Hivid 
im, bu> ANOXZ [Mad B e] 
12. goilo Z 
goto U= ABNO e 
13. haSse (24°) (sine add) Z HI 
add Juana. U= ABNOX e 
14. jaste Z 
lessase U= [A]BNOX e 
15. bnapo L 
luopos U= ABNOX e 
JASaXdo par Z 
_tr.verba VU= ABNO e H 
16. Jemo col Z 
tr.verba Y= ABNO e HI 








17. 


18, 


20. 
24. 
29. 
32. 


34- 


XXIV. 3. 


If. 


13. 


14. 


XXV. I. 


» [edpor] Jiow Z 
erty 
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Juoe (rm) ZVU= HI 

oly ABNO e 
osso L 

exo U= [AJB[NJO e bH 
woanscs (sine add) Z HI 

add osaads osohly w/ Jou= [A]BNO e bHeomm 
YZ HI 

Wo v= 
yworas LU 

yooso ABNO e 
odo Jlaawo Z 

JlLamsy odoo U= [A]BNO ec 

lina. U= ABNO e 
woons/ o>? Z HI 

bets a) C= 
so? Z 

on? U= 


ABNO e 


ABNO e 
ABNO e 


Jiaod (sine add) Z [HI] 
add Js5s3 U= ABNO e 


. ber of ZV HI 


lsovo ABNO ec 


V= 

Inuzo ZU HI 

Is3? ABNO e 
wri JVU= H 

J\uso Sa ABNO e 
ob.wo> J HI 

ohas U= 
Loo Z [HI] 

los yoosoo V= ABNO e 


ABNO e HI 


ABNOX e 


oleass» Z 


oleasssas U= ABNO ec HI 


+ (Sonam L HI 


pr. oss U= [A]BNO e 


. aw JU Hi 


easco ABNO e [pr. ama A 
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16. amo ZL 
om. V= ABNO e HI 
lukas yoodor LZ HI 
bls, Y= ABNO e 
17. Jemmsucol Z HI 
pr. quo Jjamxo V= ABNO e 
ig. aoe L 
«a2 conf U= ABNO e 
wsro Z= e 
osc Y= ABNO HI [et Suw0r A 
28. pilo LU= B e 
wile ANOX [HI] 
28 (29). wocias/? Z 
osam? Y= ABNOX e 


It remains to be added that these collations are offered only as pro- 
visional. In the great majority of cases I have not found time to verify 
the readings given by a second examination of the MSS, But the 
interest attaching to some of the readings not found in Zee justifies, it is 
hoped, their publication in the JouRNAL ; see (for example) xviii 24, 25 ; 
xix 24, 313; XX 43 XXi 7; xxii 2, 13, 14; xxiii 4, 8, 18, 29; xxiv 7; 
xxv 28. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


EZRA’S RECENSION OF THE LAW, 


AccorRDING to a tradition repeated several times in the Talmud, Ezra 
wrote the Law nWwe, or “WWR 3Nd3, ‘in Assyrian writing’. The 
most explicit passage is in Sanhedrin fol. 21% :—‘ Mar Zutra, or accord- 
ing to others Mar “Uqba, said, the Law was originally given to Israel in 
Hebrew writing and in the holy language. It was given to them again, 
in Ezra’s time, in Assyrian writing and in the Aramaic language. 
Israel chose to retain the Assyrian writing and the holy language, leav- 
ing to the ignorant the Hebrew writing and the Aramaic language. 
Who are meant by “the ignorant”? Rab Hisda said they are the 
Samaritans...’ 

Further on :—‘ Although the Law was not (actually) delivered through 
him (Ezra), the writing (of it) was changed by him.’ 

And again :—‘Why was it called Assyrian? Because they brought 
it from Assyria,’ 
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Similarly, in Jer. Meg. cap. ii (beginning), Bad. eg. fol. 8», and 
elsewhere.’ 

Much has been written on the meaning of the term ‘ Assyrian’ here, 
but without making the matter clearer.’ It has been explained as 
equivalent to Syrian, i.e. Aramaic; and as derived from a root "we = 
"vw in the sense of straight, i.e. square. Since the discovery of the 
Assyrian inscriptions it would be natural to suppose that cuneiform 
writing was meant ; but this is impossible, for the Talmudic authorities 
plainly identify Ezra’s innovation with the style in use in their own day, 
i.e. practically the modern square character. Hence it is sometimes 
said that the Talmudic statements are confused and worthless, 

It seems, however, that we have here a genuine tradition, and that 
the Talmud is quite right in giving the obvious explanation that the 
Assyrian writing is so called because it was brought from Assyria. It 
evidently means the Aramaic writing as developed in Assyria, just as in 
modern Hebrew we speak of German or Greek writing, meaning Hebrew 
written by a German or a Greek Jew. Specimens of this Assyrian 
Aramaic have been preserved in the dockets or endorsements of cunei- 
form contract tablets. A convenient collection of them has been 
published by Prof. Clay in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in memory 
of W. R. Harper i 285. The cumbrous cuneiform characters must 
always have been troublesome to read as well as to write, and for 
business purposes it was handy to have the contents of a document 
noted on it in the much more practical Aramaic alphabet (and language). 
Although we have only a relatively small number of these short notes, 
scratched or written with ink on the edge of clay tablets, there can be 
no doubt that just as the Aramaic language was used (2 Kings xviii 26, 
Ezra iv 7) for official purposes alongside of the Assyrian, so the Aramaic 
alphabet was used along with the cuneiform syllabary. The latter, how- 
ever, was more suitable for use on clay tablets, which have survived in 
large numbers, while Aramaic was more generally written on papyrus or 
skins (Ezra vi 2) which have, of course, perished. The specimens 
published by Prof. Clay are dated between the tenth year of Artaxerxes I 
(455 B.C.) and the first year of Artaxerxes II (404-3 B.C.) ; but the 
style of the writing shews that it was not then used for the first time. 
It must have been long in common and constant use. If then Ezra 
was brought up in Babylon, this (as well, no doubt, as cuneiform) was the 
writing he learned ; it was in this that he became a ready scribe; and 
if he wrote a copy of the Law it was in this character that he wrote it. 
We even know approximately what his manuscript would be like. The 
Assyrian dockets are roughly and hastily written, as one might write 
a note for merely personal use; but, with this reservation, precisely 

2 See Kohut’s Aruch s, v. WR Seo 
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the same character is found in the Aramaic papyri recently found in 
Egypt. These are legal documents, &c., carefully written by profes- 
sional scribes in what may be called the court hand of the time, dated 
between 471 and 407 B.c., and thus covering about the same period as 
the Assyrian dockets. Evidently from the time of Xerxes at least, the 
Aramaic language and writing were officially used throughout the Empire, 
and there is no reason why we should not find in Egypt (it would not 
have survived in other climates) an Aramaic version, on papyrus, of 
some edict of the Great King. It may also be safely predicted that if 
we should find a fragment of the copy of the Law which must have 
existed in the Jewish colony at Elephantine, its writing, if alphabetical, 
will be this ‘Assyrian’ Aramaic. Meanwhile the Assuan papyri give 
a fair idea of the general appearance of Ezra’s copy of the Law in its 
main features, and the fact is of importance in considering possible 
corruptions of the text. It is from this ‘ Assyrian’ hand, and not from 
the ‘Phenician’, that the modern Hebrew square character is derived 
by a natural process of developement. 

What then was the alphabet (called ‘Hebrew’ in the Talmud) which 
was supplanted by the ‘ Assyrian’ writing? The same opposition 
between "3y 3n>3 and Nw ex (on skin) is already found in the Mishna ; 
e.g. Yadayim iv 5. No doubt the Talmud understands by “ay the 
character found in the Siloam inscription, and earlier on the Moabite 
stone, and the so-called Phenician alphabet, still retained in a modified 
form by the Samaritans. On the other hand we know that, in the 
Tell-el-Amarna period and later, cuneiform writing was used in Palestine 
and elsewhere as widely as Aramaic was used afterwards under the 
Persians. In fact there is no satisfactory evidence for the use of the 
‘Phenician’ alphabet in Syria earlier than the Moabite stone, goo- 
850 B.c. It is therefore highly probable that whatever literature the 
Israelites had before that date was written in cuneiform,’ and, consider- 
ing the conservatism of the people, it is also probable that this would 
continue to be used as a sacred character. Moreover if, as there is 
reason to think,® the ‘ Phenician’ alphabet was introduced into Syria 
by Philistine settlers from Crete (after 1200 B.c.), the fact of its origin 
might well have caused it to be regarded in Israel as unfit for any but 
secular use. Ezra must have learned the cuneiform character in 
Babylon, and if he found the Law written in it, there was a good reason 
for his transcribing it into the Aramaic character, and also for the 
emphasis laid on his being a ‘scribe of the Law’. Hitherto the Law 


1 Sayce and Cowley Aramaic papyri discovered at Assuan, London 1906 ; Sachau 
* Drei aram, Papyrusurkunden’ in Abh. d, hgl. preuss. Akademie, Berlin 1907. 

2 So Sayce. Cf. Ph. Berger in Mélanges Dérenbourg (Paris 1909) p. 21. 

3 See A. J. Evans Scripta Minoa pp. 80, 82, &c. 
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had been the peculiar possession of the priestly and learned class: 
henceforward it was to be accessible to every one who would learn an 
alphabet (Ezra vii 10, 25 ; Neh. viii, ix). The change was a part, and 
an important part, of Ezra’s scheme for forming a Jewish nation and 
impressing upon it the worship of the national God. It thus marks 
a turning-point in the history of religion, and we can easily understand 
that the tradition of it survived to the days of the Amoraim. There is no 
positive evidence as to the character in which the Law was written before 
Ezra’s time ; but if it was cuneiform, the reason for his work was much 
stronger than if he merely transcribed from the old-Hebrew or ‘ Pheni- 
cian’ script, which was after all quite as suitable for the purpose. 

Finally, if by "ay (which the Talmud took as ‘ Phenician’) we are to 
understand cuneiform, it may be possible to explain the two strange 
terms py (v.2. for pyn) and mena which are applied to the old writing. 
The root yy means ‘to prick’ or ‘pierce’; and the word may thus 
denote the ‘ bristling ’ characters, or characters ‘ pricked’ with a stylus" 
on soft clay ; while mex3"> may be a corruption of some derivative from 
nad ‘a brick’, meaning ‘tablet-writing’. The appearance of the cunei- 
form character must have been quite familiar to Jews living in Babylonia 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


A. CowLey. 


THE PARSING OF BAZAH IN 2 KINGS 
XIX 21 = ISAIAH xxxvII 22. 


ma here is either (1) Qal Pf. sing. 3rd masc. of ma, or (2) Qal Pf. 
sing. 3rd fem. of 3. 

The first alternative involves a false concord. There are, of course, 
many cases where masc. is used in preference to the fem. It is 
specially appropriate where the fem. subject has a general reference. In 
Num. xv 31, e. g. 73 has wp) for its subject. The first two verbs are masc. 
though the subject and demonstrative are fem. But a masc. here would 
be very odd. The subject is ‘ Virgin daughter’; and ma is closely linked 
with another verb in proper agreement with the subject. 

Yet the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, along with every other lexicon and 
concordance I have consulted, assigns the word to mt3 and not to na. 

The second alternative involves an unusual accentuation; for the 
word is accented as a participle and not as a perfect. The perfect 
accents the stem syllable, not the afformative, in yy verbs. 


11 find that this has already been suggested by Lidzbarski in his article 
‘Alphabet’ in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 
VOL. XI. Nn 
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But in view of the metre of the passage this latter alternative seems 
right. Gesenius-Kautzsch (§ 72 /) accordingly assign the word to n3 and 
not to m3. Hebraists whom I have consulted support this parsing, among 
them being Dr C. F. Burney, who writes as follows :—‘ The form is cer- 
tainly intended for 3rd fem. sing. perf. Qal of 13. The accentuation 
ma for ma is, I have no doubt, adopted for metrical reasons. The 
metrical scheme of the poem appears to be 3 +2, the ordinary metrical 
form of the xp, but also, it seems, used in other poems of measured 
solemnity and grandeur. Cf. e.g. Isa. Ixiii 7 ff. The trochaic opening, 
which makes the measure move so lightly in many of the lyrics of the 
Song of Songs,’ appears to be unsuitable to the mp measure. The 
rhythm appears to be 

Bazth Fa la'*ga Fd [or lak] b*taldt bat Siyyon 
just as in the parallel line 
’Al*rtka rish héeni'ah bat Y*riishalém. 
Cf. also most of the other lines in which we can be certain of the text. 
To have read Baza /*ka, &c., would have ruined the metrical effect.’ 

The meaning of the verbs mt3 and n3 is the same, but 3 is charac- 
teristic of poetry and Hokmd literature, and is of much less frequent 
occurrence than m3. It seems fairly certain, however, that two biblical 
references (2 Kings xix 21 and Isa. xxxvii 22) should be subtracted 
from m3 and added to n3. 

H. F. B. Compston, 


EMPHASIS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Oiros in oblique cases. 


This pronoun is, in various ways, specially interesting in the above 
connexion. Partly adjectival in its usage, and partly a demonstrative 
pronoun, the investigation of it serves, to some extent, to throw light 
on the emphasis of adjectives. The first question, however, in the 
study of it was this. Would its pronominal uses bear out the principles 
formulated in the case of the personal pronouns? It is clear, ad initio, 
that the epidictic force of this pronoun naturally renders it peculiarly 
susceptible of emphatic usage: and, this being so, it seems to afford 
a strong corroboration of emphasis by order, which has been formulated 
in previous papers in the oblique cases of the personal pronouns. For 
investigation shews that obros—naturally inclined to emphasis as it is— 
is found, in the large majority of cases (though not in all) in the 
emphatic order ; that is, before the verb, or even first in the sentence ; 


1 Dr Burney instances Song vi 1 ff. See his note in J.7.S. July 1909, pp. 584 ff. 
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that is to say, just where it would naturally be expected to be, according 
to the principles previously formulated. 

The question is further complicated by a special use of obros, which 
may be called resumptive, in which it is used, by a species of redundancy, 
to draw special attention to some person or some general notion, which 
has gone before, and especially to a preceding relative pronoun. 

Here, again, corroboration of order-emphasis is not wanting, for, 
though the emphasis on otros varies from weak to strong, yet always 
the repetition of the pronominal idea means some amount of emphasis, 
and always, therefore, as was to be expected, it stands first in its clause. 


E.g. 1 Cor. xvi 3 ots dav Soxipd{yre . . . rodrous méupu. 
2 Thess. iii 14 ef 8€ Tus ody traxovea . . . TodTov onpecoioOe, 
Matt. xxvii 32 éfepxopevor 5% ebpov.. . Xiuwva todtov iyyapevoar. 


Also this effect is helped out by the xaé with the verbs in 


Rom. viii 30 obs 5¢ rpowpurer, todTous Kai éxaderev, kal obs éxadecer, 
rovrous Kai édixaiwcev, ols 5é édtxalwoev, TodTOUS Kai 


éd0facer. 


Of very many instances of resumptive emphasis these will probably 
suffice. 

In other respects its usage seems to be the same as in the case of 
the personal pronouns, even to the extent of suffering attraction. This, 
however, appears to be limited to the simple pronoun not governed by 
prepositions, and especially to rotro and raira. 

It remains to give examples, premising that no attempt has been 
made to distinguish the amount of emphasis, which is implied in 
different cases. It is supposed to be sufficient, at this stage, to indicate, 
by leading instances, the method by which emphasis of any kind is 
conveyed. 


I, Oérog standing alone, substantivally. 
The following are selected out of many passages, as examples of 
different forms of otros in the several books of various authors. 


A. Empuaric, chiefly by order, before the verb. 
toitoy Luke xii 5 vai, A€yw tpiv, rodtov poByOijre. 
XX 13 mémw Tov “Yudv pov . . . lows Tobtov évrpamryngovrat. 
John vii 27 GAAa toGTov oidapev wébev éoriv: 6 dt Xpurrds... 
Acts v 31 todrov & Geds dpyyyov Kai cwrjpa tywoe. 
Phil. ii 23 rodrov pév ody éAmifw méppac. 
tovrous 1 Cor. vi 4 rovs éfovevnpévous .. . todrous xabifere; 
2 Tim. iii 5 xai todrous drorpérov. 
Nn2 
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tadryy Luke xiii 16 radrny 5% Ovyarépa "ABpaaip obcay ... 
Acts xiii 33 dre tadryy 6 Beds éxrrerdnpuwxer. 
t Cor. vi 13 6 8 Oeds wai tadryy Kai taéta Karapynoe. 
toro (accusative) 
Mark xiii 11 6 éav 5009 ipiv . . . rodro Aadeire. 
Luke vi 3 ot8é rodro dvéyvwre ; 
XXii 19 ToUTo zrovetre els THY én dvapvnow. 
John iv 18 rodro GAGs cipyxas. 
Vili 40 todro "ABpadp ovx éroincer. 
xiii 28 tobro 5 ovdeis yyw Tav dvaxepévov. 
Rom. xiv 13 dAAa tobro xpivare paddov. 
1 Cor, xi 17 todto 8& wapayyéAAwy obk era. 
2 Cor. x 7, 11 todt0 AoyféoOw. Cf. Phil. ii 5, 2 Tim. iii 1. 
Gal. iii 2 rodro pdvov OédAw pabeiv. 
Eph. v 5 todro yap tore. 
Philem. 18 i 5€ re Hdixnodv oe. . . ToGTO epol é\Adya. 
Heb. ix 8 toéro dyAobvros Tod rvedparos. 
2 Pet. i 20, iii 3 rodro rparov yeyvioxovres Ste. . . 
Rev. ii 6 dAAad toGro dyes, dre. . . 
taita Luke xxi 6 tatra & Oewpeire: éAedicovrat Hpyépac (here abruptness 
combines with order to increase emphasis). 
John iii 10 cat raéra ob ywaoxeis ; 
2 Cor. ii 16 xai wpds taéra ris ixavds ; 
Eph. v 6 8 ratra yap épyerat } dpyy. 
1 Tim. iv 15 raéra pedéra, dv toras toh. 

There is a common construction of roéro and tadra before participles, 
especially rodro ciwav Luke xxiii 46, xxiv 40, John xviii 38, xx 20, 22 ; 
raira Aé¢ywv Luke viii 8 al. and other participles as Matt. i 20, 2 Pet. ir. 
In these cases the pronoun is generally resumptive only and the 
emphasis is but slight. 
taéta with wdvra, 

Matt. iv 9 raétd wo. wdvra Siow. Cf. xiii 3, xiv 20 (? reading), 
Mark x 20, Luke xii 30, xviii 21, John xv 21. 
Matt. vi 32 wdvra yap taita ra 2vy Lyrotow. Cf. 1 Cor. xii 11. 
Also roéro and raéra occur with emphasis in adverbial phrases. 


(a) %&& todo, This is always in emphatic position probably as being 
resumptive. 
Matt. vi 25 8a rodro Aéyw tpiv, xii 31, xxi 43, Mark xi 24, 
Luke xii 22. 
xii 27 814 rodro atrol xpirai évovrat tpav. 
John xii 27 84 rodro HAGor «is tiv Gpay ravryv. 
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The only exception is the suggested punctuation in John vii 22, 
to alter xai wavres Oavpdtere. Ava roiro Mwvojs ... into Kai mdyres 
Gavpadlere Sa rotro. Muwvojs .. . thus putting 54 rotro at the opposite 
extremity of the sentence. The universal usage of Greek Testament 


in all other passages may perhaps be taken as deciding against this 
latter reading. 


(2) For similar reasons peta toéto and pera traira and &a rodro are 
usually emphatic. 


(c) wai roiro or taira, always emphatic (six cases). 
Rom. xiii 11 wat todro <iddres tov xaipdv, and four other cases 


all Pauline. 
Heb. xi 12 dq’ vis... . nal taita vevexpwpevov. 


(d)}) toro 8é. 


Heb. x 33 toiro pév . . . Oearpufdpevor, todro 8 Kowwvoi . . . yevy- 
Gevres. Cf. 2 Pet. i 5 wat aird roiro 88... 


tourov Matt. xix 5, Mark x 7 @vexa rodrou xaradeie: dvOpwmros. Cf. 
Eph. v 31. 
John vi 66 é« rodrou zroddoi . . . drijAOov. 
Acts xxv 25 abrod 88 rodrou émxadecapévov tiv SeBacrov expwa 
re prev. 

Eph. iii 14 todrou ydpw xaprrw ra ydvaTd pov. 
James i 26 ef rus Boxe . . . rodTou parawos 7) Opyoxeia. 
1 John iv 6 é rodrou ywwoxopev 7d Iveipa. 

taims Heb. xiii 2 da radrys yap EAabdv ries fevicavres dyyéAovs. 

rourwy John xvii 20 ob epi rodrww d& épwrd pdvov, GAA Kal... 
Acts xxvi 21 évexa todrwy pe Tovdaion ovdAaBopevor . . . éretpovto. 
2 Tim. iii 6 é« rodrwy ydp ciow oi évdvvovres. 
Heb. ix 6 todrwv 5¢ otrws Kareoxevacpévuv. 
Rev. xx 6 émi route 6 Sevrepos Oavaros otk exer éfovoiar, 

todty Luke x 20 rAny év totTy pH xalpere. 

John ix 30 év Todtw yap 7d Oavpacrdév éotrw ort... 
1 Cor. iv 4 ovx év rodtw dedixaiwpat. 
1 John iv 10 év todtw éoriv 4} dyarn. 

rodros Luke xvi 26 xai év mat rodros .. . yaopa peya éorypexrat. 
Jude 10 dca 8... dv tobTo1g POeipovrar. 
Rom. viii 37 GAX’ év rodrous wae irepyixapev. 

taity 1 Cor. vii 20 éxacros év rH KAjoe F éxAgOn, ev Tatty peverw. 


tavrats John v 3 é& ravrats xaréxeto tARO0s Tov dcOevowwTuv. 
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B. Unempuatic ; though before the verb ; chiefly rotro and raira. 
(i) By attraction : 
(a) Zo pronouns. 


Mark ii 8 ri ratra Siadoyiferbe; Cf. Acts xiv 15. 
Acts xviii 15 kperys éya rovrwv ot BovAopar elvar. 


(4) To particles. 


iva Mark xi 28 va ratra rougs. Cf. 1 Tim. v 2r. 
én. John ii 18 drt radra roves. Cf. Acts xxiii 22, Rev. xvi 5, &c. 
ei John vii 4 ei ratra rots, pavépwoov ceavrov. 
wibev Mark viii 4 2d0ev rovrovs Suvjcerai tis Gde yYoprdca dptwv ; 
Cf. Matt. xiii 54, Mark vi 2. 


(c) Zo emphatic words. 
Luke xviii 34 atrot oidty rovrwy ovvixav. 
Matt. xiii 28 éyOpis dvOpwmros rotro éroinoe. 
Acts xix 14 foav .. . érra viol radra rowivres. 
1 Cor. ix 17 et yap éxiv Totro mpdcow. 
Heb. xiii 17 Wa pera xapas rotro todow. 


(ii) Between verb and dependent infinitive. 


Matt. ix 28 dvvayat todro morjoa, Cf. John iii 2. 
Luke xxi 9 def yap ratra yevéoOat. 

Heb. xiii 19 wapaxaA& trovro roujoat. 

James iii 10 ob xpy) .. . Tatra ovrws yiverOa. 


II. Otros with article and noun, used adjectivally. 


Besides the usual test of order in relation to the vers—which seems 
evidently to be the same here as in other uses of ofros and in the per- 
sonal pronouns—a special question arises, whether any difference in 
emphasis is made by putting otros before the article. 

As a test of this may be taken the common phrases ‘in this night’, 
‘in these days’. As usual it is possible to find at least one passage in 
which the emphasis seems clear and unmistakeable. 


Matt. xxvi 34, Mark xiv 30 diy A€yw cor, dre év Tadry TH vuKTi 
... drapvnjon pe 
Cf. an equally decisive passage, 
Luke xii 20 ddpwv, tadry TH vuKti rv Wuxny cov airotow. 
Here it seems clear that there is emphasis on both noun and pronoun. 


There is no example of rj vuxti ravry before the verb ; but after the verb 
are both orders. 
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Compare 
Acts xxvii 23 rapéory yap po. tavry TH vuKti.. . dyyeAos 
with 
Matt. xxvi 31 wavres tycis oxavdaricOjoerbe év éuoi ev rH vucri 
TavTy, 
comparison of which will hardly justify the claim of any difference in 
the emphasis, from the different position of ravry; but leaves the im- 
pression that in both cases the phrase is wholly unemphatic. 

So also in 

‘ Acts xi 27 év ravras 8 rais Hpuépas KarpAOov 
ani 

Acts i 15 Kai év rats qpepars ravrais dvacras Ierpos (cf. vi 2), 
both alike seem to emphasize the phrase resumptively : and when they 
occur after the verb, both phrases seem equally unemphatic, 

Luke xxiii 7 dvra xai airdv év ‘IepocoAvpos év ravras tals 

7pepass, 
and 

Luke vi 12 éyévero év rais jpepats travras. Cf. xxiv 18. 

Can no special emphasis, then, be put upon the pronoun apart from 
its noun? It appears that this can be effected by setting otros right at 
the beginning, especially if dislocated from its noun. 

John ii 11 tadryy érotnoe dpyny trav onpeiwy 5 "Inoois. 

2 Pet. iii 1 radryy .. . devrépay tpi ypadw érwroAnv. Cf. Johniv 54. 

2 Cor. vii 1 tadtas obv éxovres Tas érayyeAlas. 

Further examples of the four kinds of order. 

(i) Pronoun before both verb and noun; strong emphasis on both, 
but less where resumptive. 

todtoy Mark vii 29 dca todtov rov Adyov traye. 

John xix 20 todrov ovy rév rithov roAAoi dvéyvwoar. 

Acts ii 32 todrov rév ‘Inooiv dvéorncer & Beds. 

Matt. x 5 totrous rois dudexa dréorerev 6 ‘Inoois. 

Acts xxviii 20 da tadryy oby rv airiay mapexddeoa tpas. 

2 John 10 eiris Epyerar . . . kai tatty rHv didaxynv ob pépet. 

Luke i 24 pera dé tatras ras Hyépas. 

John viii 20 raéta ra pypata éAdAnoev. 

John viii 23 ipeis éx todrou rod xdopov éore, éyw ovx eipi ex Tod 

Kdopou Tovtou (locus classicus). 

Heb. ix 11 rot?’ éorw od tadrys Tis KTicews. 

Acts i 24 é« tourwy trav dvo éva. 

Matt. xii 32 ovre év ToUTw 7G aid, ovre év TO pédAovTL. 

Matt. xvi 18 xai éri ratty rH rérpe oixodopyow. 

Matt. xxii 40 év radrats rats duciv évroAais GAos 6 vdmos Kpéparat. 
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(ii) Pronoun before verb after noun ; emphasis on both. 
Luke xii 56 rdv natpdv 82 rodrov wis ovx otdare Soxipaler ; 
Luke xix 27 Ajj tods éxOpods pou rodrous . . . dyayere de. 
Mark xii 10 od8 Thy ypadiy radmy dvéyvwre; Cf. Luke vi 3. 
1 Cor. ii 6 codiay ob 106 aiévos todrou. 
Acts xxviii 22 epi pév yap tis aipécews tadtns yywordv jpiv 
éoriv. 
Matt. iii 9, Luke iii 8 Svvarat 6 Beds ex Trav AiOwv TodTww éyeipar 
Téxva. 
Acts i 6 «i év 16 xpévy todtw droxabioraves ... 
1 Cor. xv 19 ef év tH Lwq tary ev Xpiorad HAmixdres Eopiv povov. 
(iii) Pronoun after verb before noun; both unemphatic. 
John vi 58 6 tpuywv tobtov Tov dprov fyoe. 
Luke vii 44 BAéras tadryy riv yuvaixa; 
John xii 18 jxoveay tobrT0 airov remounxévat TO onpeiov. 
Acts xxii 22 qxovoy 5¢ atrot dps tobrou rod Adyov. 
Matt. xxv 40 é¢' dcov éroujoare évi todTw Trav ddeApay pov. 
2 Cor. iii 10 ob deddgacra 1d dedogacpévov év TolTw TO pépet. 
Acts xvi 12 fev 88 év tatty rH oda. 
(iv) Pronoun after verb and noun, of which probably a very few 
examples will be sufficient. 
Luke ix 45 époBoivro épwricat airov repi Tod pyparos Tovrov. 
Acts xxi 28 xexolvwxey Tov dyvov Térov Tovrov. 
1 Cor. vii 31 wapaye: 7d oxjpa Tod Kécpov Tovrov. 
Rev. xxii 7 6 rypév rovs Adyous THs rpopyreias rod BiBALov rovrov. 
Acts viii 22 peravdngov dmb Tis Kaxias cov Tavrys. 


AMBROSE J. WILSON. 


THE VISIT OF CHRIST TO NAZARETH. 


A Study in the Synoptic Gospels, Matt. xiii 54-58 ; Mark vi 16 ; 
Luke iv 16-30. 

THE Synoptic Gospels relate the story of a visit of Christ to Nazareth 
where He had been brought up, of His teaching there, and His rejection 
by the Nazarenes. 

The accounts given by the first two Gospels are practically the same, 
except that St Mark tells us the disciples accompanied Him on His 
visit, a fact which St Matthew and St Luke both omit. On the other 
hand the story is placed by St Luke in a different order, and its details 


are also so different that many have understood it as the record of 
another visit. 
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The hypothesis of two visits may, however, be dismissed. If Christ 
had been rejected and an attempt made on His life at the first visit, it 
is impossible that He could have ‘marvelled at their unbelief’ when 
He visited them again. It is also unlikely that the same question 
should have been asked and the same proverbial answer made on the 
occasion of two different visits. 

For these reasons most commentators have decided against the theory 
of two visits. They are also, for the most part, agreed that St Luke has 
placed his story out of its true historic order, and that St Mark’s account is 
nearer to actual fact in that respect. Indeed this appears from St Luke’s 
own words, for though he places the visit to Nazareth at the beginning 
of our Lord’s active life, he speaks of His having taught in the synagogues 
of Galilee, and the Nazarenes are represented as saying ‘Whatsoever we 
have heard done in Capernaum do also here in thine own country’. 

Three interesting questions present themselves in view of the differ- 
ences in the Synoptic reports :—1. How did St Luke, having St Mark’s 
story before him, come to give an account differing so greatly from that 
given by both St Matthew and St Mark? 2. Whence did he derive his 
version of the story? 3. Why did he deliberately insert it out of its 
proper order ? 

1. Let us compare the two accounts. According to St Mark, Jesus, 
accompanied by His disciples, entered into the synagogue at Nazareth 
and taught; His hearers were astonished at His wisdom, and at what 
they had heard of His miracles ; but remembering His lowly origin they 
said, ‘Is not this the Carpenter, the son of Mary?’ and they were offended 
at Him. St Mark then relates our Lord’s retort upon them, ‘ A prophet 
is not without honour save in his own country’. And he adds that 
Christ was unable to do many mighty works among them, save that ‘ He 
(subsequently, of course) laid His hands upon a few sick folk and healed 
them, and He marvelled at their unbelief’. This is the story of the 
second Gospel. It is remarkable as saying nothing of any definite act 
of the Nazarenes against Him, and giving no hint of the duration of His 
stay in the town, nor of His visit having been brought to a close by 
violence. It indicates from the first that it was not a success. But the 
fact that he wrought some cures subsequently, shews that at the first 
no violence was offered. 

St Luke’s story is very different, though the scene is laid by 
him also in the synagogue at Nazareth. According to him Christ 
was well remembered there. It had been His custom to attend 
the synagogue service, they even remembered His supposed father, 
Joseph ; but He came now as in some degree a public character, and 
their curiosity was stirred by the reports of His miracles at Capernaum. 
In the synagogue He stood up to read, and the attendant gave Him the 
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roll of the prophet Isaiah in which He found a passage which He read 
aloud ; He then sat down and began to-speak. At first the power and 
grace of His words were admitted. ‘ All wondered at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of His mouth.’ But by degrees voices of dis- 
content were heard. ‘Is not this the son of Joseph?’ to which He 
replied with the old proverb ‘No prophet is accepted in his own country’; 
but then, according to St Luke, He went on to meet another complaint 
that they made against Him, not on the score of His lowly birth, but 
on the ground that He was treating His own townspeople worse than 
strangers like the people of Capernaum. This complaint shews that 
He must, at this time, have been at least some days in Nazareth, as other- 
wise there had not been time for the complaint to arise, ‘ Doubtless 
ye will say unto Me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself, whatsoever 
we have heard done at Capernaum do also here in thine own country’. 
His defence of Himself against this charge was made by a reference 
to the prophets Elijah and Elisha, who had been ‘sent’ to work miracles 
on those who were not Israelites. A reply which perhaps touched on 
an implicit reproach for His working miracles in a city like Capernaum 
where the population was largely gentile. At all events the answer 
roused both their local and their national pride, and so excited the 
fanatics in the synagogue that they rose up and led Him out to 
cast Him down from the brow of the hill on which their town was 
built. 

A glance at these two accounts shews that they scarcely touch one 
another at any point. If they do refer to the same visit, as it appears 
they must, they relate different incidents which happened in the course 
of it. And this is very likely. Our Lord’s mission to Nazareth was not 
an accidental thing but part of His plan after work done at Capernaum 
and elsewhere. It seems to have been in the course of a tour of 
preaching in different parts of the Province. It is probable that He 
intended a stay of some duration, and to make Nazareth a centre 
from which to work. In fact St Mark, who does not speak of the 
close of His stay there, brings into immediate connexion with His visit 
the mission of the twelve, and also a preaching tour by Christ Himself 
in the villages around. 

I suggest then, as the hypothesis which best explains the statements 
of the Synoptics, that St Mark and St Luke give an account of different 
parts of Christ’s visit to Nazareth. That our Lord stayed there at least 
eight or ten days, and preached in the synagogue on two sabbaths. The 
beginning of the visit, the incidents on the first sabbath, and the mixed 
reception given to Him then, are told by St Mark, who probably had the 
story from St Peter who was present, though he afterwards was sent out 
on the mission and did not return to Nazareth. The general attitude of 
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the Nazarenes at first was that of surprise and curiosity, tempered by 
somewhat contemptuous remarks about our Lord and His family con- 
nexions. 

On the other hand, St Luke tells us what happened on the second 
sabbath when the visit came to a disastrous conclusion. On that day 
the disciples were absent. We cannot imagine that if they had been 
there when the angry assault was made upon their Master, they would 
have suffered it without resistance. If the fiery St Peter drew his sword 
against the officers sent by the High Priests, would he have been cowed 
by a mob of villagers? The number of men in that little synagogue 
cannot have been so considerable as to overpower the twelve without 
a struggle. The silence of St Mark, which we may take to be the same 
as the silence of St Peter, is conclusive proof that the twelve were not 
there, and this is accounted for by the mission of the twelve which 
St Mark alone records and places about this period. This mission, and 
the preaching of Christ in the villages round Nazareth, may well be 
placed in the interval between the two sabbaths. During that interval 
our Lord’s popularity did not increase. He found Himself hindered 
by the want of faith which prevented Him from doing more than a few 
miracles, and thus disappointed the expectations the men of Nazareth 
had formed from His fame as a wonder-worker. 

At this point St Luke takes up the history of what happened on the 
second sabbath when, though at first all bare Him witness and wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of His mouth, the under- 
current of ill will which had been growing in strength, made itself felt. 
It is even possible that the words He had read from the Prophet, 
promising the delivery of the captives and giving sight to the blind, 
which He claimed to fulfil that day, accentuated their discontent and 
their demand that He should not do less for them than He had done 
at Capernaum and elsewhere. Thus all led up to the final outbreak, 
which, instead of being a sudden explosion of anger taking place in the 
first hours of His visit, was the result of growing discontent, unbelief, 
and resentment brought to a climax by His words on the second 
sabbath. 

2. We have already said that St Mark most probably drew his 
narrative from St Peter, and that he closes it where St Peter’s witness 
failed because of his absence on the mission with the rest of the twelve. 
The story as related by St Luke had another source. It was evidently 
derived from one who was present at the tumult in Nazareth, who 
described it as an eyewitness, and who was certainly peculiarly and 
painfully interested in the scene. 

St Mark is said to excel the other Evangelists in picturesqueness of 
style, the life-like presentation of facts, and the abundance of minute 
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details.' But here, for once at least, St Luke gives us a fullness of 
detail, and a life-like portraiture extraordinarily vivid. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘habit’ of attending the synagogue on the sabbath. He 
describes His ‘ standing up to read’, His ‘opening the roll’, His ‘finding 
the place’, His ‘ giving it back to the attendant’, His ‘sitting down’, and 
the eager ‘ fastening the eyes of all in the synagogue upon Him’. And 
finally, how all they in the synagogue being ‘filled with wrath, rose up’, 
and ‘cast Him out of the town’ and ‘led Him away’ to throw Him 
headlong from the cliff. We can almost see the breathless interest with 
which the narrator had witnessed each detail. And when we ask our- 
selves: Who was the most likely person to have been there, and to 
have followed all with interest and anxiety, surely we can only give one 
answer :—The Mother ! listening to her wonderful son, as for the first 
time she heard Him teaching publicly in the town where she had 
‘brought Him up’. In all the vivid touches for which St Mark’s Gospel 
is so noted there is nothing so detailed and life-like as this picture drawn 
from the memory of the Mother who then began to feel the fulfilment 
of Simeon’s prediction that ‘a sword should pierce her heart’. 

3- In comparing St Mark and St Luke we have to explain the silence 
of each as to the facts told by the other. We account for St Mark’s 
silence about the events in Nazareth on the second sabbath, by St Peter’s 
absence on his mission with the other disciples. St Luke’s omission 
of what happened on the first sabbath, when the visit began, is to be 
explained by the reason that led him to place his account of the visit 
out of its proper historic order. It has indeed been laid down as an 
@ priori principle admitting of no dispute, that ‘an evangelist would 
omit nothing’? But, like other a friori principles when applied to 
human actions, this proves a very misleading ‘loadstar’. Men will not 
always act as we expect or think they ought ; and sometimes they have 
a very good reason for disappointing us. In reality St Luke had a 
sufficient reason both for omitting what St Mark had recorded, and for 
transgressing the historic order. He places the visit to Nazareth at 
the beginning of the story of Christ’s active life, and he does so as 
St Augustine says, ‘knowingly’,* and not carelessly or ignorantly. It 
is, as it were, the preface to the active ministry. To have included all 
that Mark tells would have been useless for his purpose, and would have 
distracted the reader’s attention from it. St Luke wrote, no doubt, 
‘in order’ (xaOegijs), but the order is not mechanical, not that of time 
strictly, but a rational order, shewing the relation of things. Writing 


1 Cf. Swete St Mark pp. Ixv-lxviii; and also Dr Robinson in The Study of the 
Gospels, 

2 Wright Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek p. vii. 

§ de cons. evang. ii 42 (195. 1). 
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thus not a mere chronicle of events, not even with the intention of 
including in his Gospel everything that he knew, but a rational history, 
he selected this particular incident from the close of our Lord’s visit 
to Nazareth, with the teaching that arose out of it, as the best fitted to 
throw a light upon that ministry of Christ which he was about to relate. 
He was right in doing so because the passage from the prophet was 
chosen by Christ as expressing the spirit and purpose of his ministry 
in the broadest and most complete way :— 


‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, 
He hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovering of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised, 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.’ 


Where could we find words more suitable to be placed before the 
record of His active ministry ? 

But that is not all. If the text chosen by Christ with the incident 
that followed, was so fit a motto for the Gospel history, His after-words 
were equally to St Luke’s purpose. For the actions of the Nazarenes 
and their rejection of Him, foreshadowed in the plainest way His rejection 
by Israel as a whole. And, in addition, Christ’s employment of the 
stories of the widow of Zarephath, and of Naaman the Syrian, foretold 
with equal clearness God’s purposes of mercy towards the heathen 
world. 

Thus the story as told by St Luke was a forecast of the character of 
Christ’s ministry, of His rejection by Israel, and of the call of the Gentiles. 
In a word, of the whole extent of the great historical work that the 
Evangelist had planned, of which the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
form the first and second parts. Nowhere else could he have found 
an introduction so complete and authoritative as in the words of the 
Prophet by which Christ began His sermon in Nazareth. 


W. SHERLOCK. 


Nore.—It is interesting to remark that the sneer at our Lord’s lowly 
origin as given by St Luke was ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ Now if 
St Luke’s account was derived from the Blessed Virgin, who knew that 
her son was indeed the Son of God, that was just the point which she 
would be most likely to notice. 
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MATTHEW x 1I1-15. 


THE literary questions raised by the Charge to the Twelve are many. 
But there is one which has hardly received due attention. The follow- 
ing suggestions are made, not confidently, but in order to invite criticism. 
It is well known that the Marcan account (vi 7—11) is closely followed 
by Lk. ix 1-5, but that the longer account in Lk. x 2-6, which is con- 
nected with the mission of the ‘Seventy(-two)’, is derived from 
a different source, while Matt. x 5-16 contains a combination of the 
two sources, 

Matt. x 11-14 contains injunctions as to the behaviour of the Apostles 
during their missionary tour. In Mk. vi 10, 11 there are two explicit 
commands: (1) In any house that they enter they are to remain until 
they leave the place, (2) as they depart from any place that refuses to 
receive them they are to shake off the dust under their feet as a witness 
against it. But since they are to lodge in the same house all the time 
that they stay in a town, they must select it carefully. This selec- 
tion is commanded in Matt. (v. 11%) only: ‘Into whatsoever city or 
village ye enter, investigate (é{erdcare) who in it is worthy.’ In order 
that nothing may be lost from his Marcan source, the compiler appends 
loosely, ‘and there abide until ye go forth’, éxe? referring to the house 
of the man who has been found ‘worthy ’. 

The difficulty lies in the following injunction (vv. 12, 13): ‘As ye 
enter the house, salute it,’ &c., in which it is contemplated (v. 13>) 
that the house may not be worthy (dav 8% py fj agia), although by their 
éééracrs they have previously discovered that it is. 

The usual explanation is that the investigation as to who in the city 
was worthy was to be made by enquiries among the inhabitants of the 
place ; ‘ hospes fama eligendus est populi et indicio vicinorum’ (Jerome). 
Having been received into the best-recommended house, ‘ the guest may 
at first be unknown, but he then reveals himself as a missionary, and 
thereupon experiences varying treatment’ (Wellhausen). 

But what, then, is the meaning of dws? The inhabitants could say 
whether a man was respectable and likely to take in visitors; and if 
pressed they might say further whether he was considered religious from 
a Jewish point of view. But the adjective clearly means more than that, 
because, according to the above explanation, it is not till a/fer the house- 
holder has taken them in, that the Apostles find that he is not dvs, and 
his house not dgéia. The meaning of ‘not déios’ is surely defined in 
v.14: ‘and whosoever (4s dy, contrast Mk. ds ay rézos) will not receive 
you, nor hear your words.’ The account in the first Gospel may there- 
fore be explained thus: v. 11 is the general injunction—‘ Find out who 
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is worthy, and stay with him during your whole visit. Vv. 12-14 describe 
the procedure to be followed during the égéracxs (which must mean the 
enquiry from one householder after another whether he would ‘ receive 
them and hear their words ’)—“‘ As you enter the house (rjv oixéav) where 
you propose to make enquiries, before making them, give the house 
a salutation (v. 12). If the enquiries prove satisfactory, i.e. if the 
householder will receive and listen to you, the greeting will have 
its effects ; if not, it will return to you (v.13). In the latter case, as you 
emerge from the house, shake off the dust of your feet (v. 14).’ Itisin 
keeping with this explanation that in Lk. x the command év airy 8 rp 
oixia pévere xi. (v. 7) follows, instead of preceding, the injunctions as 
to the salutation (vv. 5, 6). 

But at this point a disturbing element is introduced by the words 4 
THs woAews Which occur after ris oixias in Matt. (v. 14). In Lk. x, after 
the cominands dealing with the missionaries’ reception in a house 
(vv. 5-7), there follow others which bear upon their reception or rejec- 
tion by a city as a whole (vv. 8-11). It is not to the present purpose 
to dwell upon the difficulties in this. But it seems probable that the 
intrusion of 4 tis woAews in Matt. (v. 14) is due to harmonization 
with Lk. 

The remaining difficulty offers itself in v. 15 (‘ Amen I say unto you, 
it will be more tolerable... than for that city’), which stands in the 
corresponding position in Lk. x 12. What is its relation to Matt. xi 20- 
24 ?—a passage which corresponds to the continuation of the Charge in 
Lk. x 12-15. In Matt. xi, (a) Chorazin is contrasted with Tyre and 
Sidon (v. 21), and (4) dvexrérepov «rd. follows (v. 22). Then (c) 
Capernaum is apostrophized and (d) contrasted with Sodom (v. 23), 
and (e) dvexrérepov «rd. follows (v. 24). In Lk. we have similarly (a), 
(4), and (¢), but (¢@) is omitted because (e) is transposed to precede (a). 
That is to say, Lk. x 12 was placed where it is because it formed an 
impressive continuation to the saying about rejection bya city. When, 
therefore, we see this verse standing where it ought in Matt. xi, but 
where it ought not in Matt. x, we gather that in Matt. x it is an in- 
sertion later than Lk. Like # rijs méAews in the preceding verse it is 
a scribal attempt, and a peculiarly unfortunate one, to harmonize 
Matt. x and Lk. x—an attempt earlier than any known MS or version. 
If these references to a city can be eliminated, Matt. gives a perfectly 
consistent tradition as to the procedure that the Apostles were bidden 
to follow in discovering a householder who would shew himself ‘ worthy’ 
by consenting to take them in and listen to their preaching. 


A. H. MeNEILE. 
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TWO QUESTIONS OF TEXT AND TRANSLATION. 
I 


Acts xii 25 tréorpapay eis ‘lepoveaAnp, thypdcavres THv Saxoviav 8 B : 
ef A: dro D. 

Dr Hort thought é€ Alexandrian, dré the Western reading. The «is 
of & B ‘cannot possibly be right if taken with iméorpepay’, he said, and 
suggested as the original riv eis I. rAnpwoavres dcaxoviav. Mr Valentine 
Richards, in Camb. Biblical Essays xv p. 532, considers this one of the 
passages that ‘serve to shew that the text of & B cannot always be 
followed even when it has further attestation’, and doubts whether 
Hort’s is ‘an easier explanation than the more obvious one that «is is 
a blunder of an earlier copyist’. 

Is it not possible that Hort’s explanation was wrong, and yet NB 
were, in this place, right? In xi 28 we read of a wide-spread famine. 
In v. 29 of the disciples at Antioch resolving to send alms rots xatocxoi- 
ow & TH ‘lovdaig ddeAdois. In v. 30 of their sending these alms by 
Barnabas and Saul to the Elders. The Elders, no doubt, were the 
Elders at Jerusalem, but the Brethren dwelling in Judaea were likely to 
be scattered in many villages as well as in Jerusalem. The narrative is 
interrupted at this point by the account of the imprisonment and de- 
liverance of St Peter. When it is resumed at xii 25 we are told in the 
briefest manner that ‘ Paul and Barnabas returned to Jerusalem having 
fulfilled their ministry’. The easiest inference seems to be that after all 
iréorpepay should be construed with «is ; that the Elders charged Paul 
and Barnabas with the distribution of their alms in the country districts ; 
and that, when they had finished this distribution, they returned to 
Jerusalem. The addition of ovvrapaAaBévres "Iwdvny rov émixdnbévra 
Médpxov should not be urged against this reading of the passage. We 
are told indeed in xii 12 that St Peter went to the house of Mary the 
mother of "Iwdvov rod émixadovpévov Mdpxov, and her house was of course 
in Jerusalem. But we are not told that John Mark was then in the 
house, or that he dwelt in it habitually. Moreover, the repetition of the 
name with note of surname so soon after suggests that the author made 
an extract from some document, or from some other set of notes of his 
own, which led him to cut short the story he was telling about Paul and 
Barnabas ; and this makes it only more probable that Paul and Barnabas 
did something more than he has found it worth while to record. Then, 
in resuming, he followed his rough notes more closely than his shortened 
summary, if it was to be perfectly clear, demanded ; hence the repeated 
note about the surname, and the phrase with «is which puzzles us. 

The Epistles of St Paul had so long thrust the Gospels into the back- 
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ground that the impulse of return, begun in the Oxford Movement and 
fashionable now, has but imperfectly changed our habits of thought. In 
imagining the Apostolic world we still circle in the dvacrpop@ of the 
citizen, and forget (what Dr Hatch has taught us) that the wopeveoOar 
of the villagers was the ‘ Way’ of the primitive disciple. A mission to 
Judaea need not mean a mission to Jerusalem, any more than the 
address ‘to Hebrews’ need mark a letter to the Church at Jerusalem. 
And, further, Dr Hort himself helps us to this interpretation of the 
passage. In ‘Prolegomena to Romans’, p. 40, he wrote: ‘It would 
have been easy, as it must have been at times most tempting, to sever 
sharply the hampering links which bound St. Paul to the Churches of 
Judaea, and to form the new Gentile Churches into a great separate 
organization. But this was just what he was most anxious to prevent. 
. «. This was doubtless the primary motive ... which made him visit 
Jerusalem before each of his great missionary journeys.’ So then 8B 
witness to an act of courtesy which prepared for this loyal habit of later 
life. 
II' 

Heb. ix 11 is another passage where the reading of B, supported here 
by D*, is rejected by editors on account of its difficulty, and where 
again the difficulty disappears if what is surely the natural construction 
be allowed. 

Xpurris 8% rapayevdopevos dpxiepeds TOV yevouevww dyabdv bua THs peiLovos 
kal TeAeoTépas OKHVAS Ov XELpoToLnTov, ToT Extw od TavTNS THs KTicews, 
ovde 80 aiparos tpdywv Kai pooxwv du 5& rod idiov aiparos elo@AOev Krd. 

It is certainly bold to translate rév yevopévwv dyabdv ‘the good things 
that are come’. T'evouévwy expects words to complete it. But it gets 
those words if we construe it with 8: rijs pe‘Lovos xrA., as we easily may 
if we remember that ovd¢ is a particle of emphasis rather than of addition. 
It does not connect 8¢ aiparos with d: rijs peiCovos but carries to a further 
Stage the idea of rapayevopevos. So Euthymius Zigabenus’s comment : 
évraiba 7) drddoors Tis ovvtdews. or. yap ovtws: Xprords b& rapayeve- 
pevos Apyiepeds tav peAdOvTwv ayabdv Kai ri Ebfs, épdrag cioHOev eis ra 
“Ay. With the reading yevouévwv, the plan of the sentence is :— 

Christ having appeared as High-priest of the good things which came 
by the greater tabernacle—not by blood of goats and calves either, but 
by His own blood entered. 

As for the repetition of da in a new connexion, it is almost a man- 


* Since this Note was in type I find that Dr Wickham in his recently published 
commentary makes the same suggestion as to the construction of 5:4, though he 
connects it with weAAdvrwv ; and that Dr Rendall in 1883 explained peAAdvtay as 
a correction made by some one who failed to see the true construction of yevopévwr 
with dd. 
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nerism of the author to repeat a word which he has used once, even 
though the sense or application be changed ; e. g. i 5, 6 wdAw, iv 12, 13 
Adyos ; with addition to mark the change iv 8, 14 ‘Invots—'Incoiv tiv 
vidy Tod @eod, xi 35 dvaordcews—xpeirrovos dvacrdcews. He is apt to 
repeat even parts of words, as he does with rapayevopevos—yevopévwv 
here ; €.g. v 1-3 irtp—rpis—rpoohépy—irtp—mepixecrar—repi—repi—mepl, Vil 
23-25 mapapévew—pévev—drrapdBarov—ravteAis—ravtore, Xi 7 kaTerKevacev— 
Karéxpwev—tys Kata tiotw Sixaootvys, xili 1 piradeAdia-—girokevias, 22 
Tapaxada-mapaxAnoews. 
A. NAIRNE. 


AN UNRECORDED REFERENCE TO THE 
RULES OF TYCONIUS. 


In the introduction to Professor Burkitt’s edition of the Rudes of 
Tyconius, the following words occur, summarizing the early history 
of the book: ‘The sole reference to Tyconius’s book independent of 
the review in the de Doctrina Christiana [of Augustine] is that by the 
author of the de Promissionibus. He was an African, and perhaps for 
that reason familiar with the book which his countryman had written 
less than a century before. But Cassian and John the Deacon quote 
the Book of Rules only to illustrate a passage where Tyconius’s explana- 
tion had been already noticed by St Augustine ; Cassiodorus names 
Tyconius only in the sentence in which he recommends the study of 
the de Doctrina Christiana ; St Isidore follows St Augustine’s remarks 
more than the original Seven Rules.’? 

I am happy to be able to supplement two of the above statements. 
There is a quotation taken apparently direct from the Awu/es, and not 
through St Augustine, in the commentary on the Epistles of St Paul 
hitherto printed under the name of Primasius, but which, following 
a felicitous conjecture of Mr C. H. Turner,’ I have successfully claimed 
for Cassiodorus and his pupils. The quotation occurs in a comment 
on 2 Thessalonians chapter ii, verses 4-5 (ed. Paris [1543] p. 160v = 
Migne P. Z. Ixviii 648 C, D), and reads thus :— 

‘ Quod dicitur deus ecclesia est: guod autem colitur deus summus 
est. Utin templo dei sedeat ostendens se quod ipse sit deus, id est, 
quod ipse sit ecclesia: quale est, si diceret: in ¢emplum dei sedeat 
ostendens se quod ipse sit dei templum, aut 7” deum sedeat ostendens 
quod ipse sit deus. stud de Ticonii Regulis.’ 

1 Page xxiv. 
2 See this Journat vol. iv (1902-3) pp. 140-141. 
8 Proceedings of the British Academy vol. ii p. 428. 
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The passage is actually from the first Rule, and corresponds to page 5, 
ll. 15-20 of Burkitt’s edition. Cassiodorus, then, possessed a copy of 
the Awu/es in the library of Vivarium, and the particular pupil who 
revised Pelagius’s Commentary on 2 Thessalonians, remembering the 
recommendations of Augustine and Cassiodorus, used it in this (perhaps 
solitary) instance. 

But the interest of this quotation is not confined to its existence. 
Its form also deserves attention. The following is a comparison of its 
readings with those of Burkitt’s MSS :-— 


(1) Quod Cassiod. QuiRMV 
(2) templo Cassiod. V>M templum RV* 
(3) ipse sit Cassiod. VM ipse est R 

(4) guale est Cassiod. quale RMV 
(5) templum Cassiod. R templo MV 
(6) om. se Cassiod. se RMV 


The readings (1) and (2) are Vulgate, which sufficiently explains their 
presence in Cassiodorus : (3) may also be said to be under the influence 
of the Vulgate. There remain (4) and (6), which will probably be 
brought into agreement with Tyconius, when the sole known MS of 
Cassiodorus is fully collated. We are left with just a suspicion that 
Cassiodorus’s MS of Tyconius was inferior to R, the best MS of Tyconius, 
and was more nearly related to the less valuable MSS. 


A. SOUTER. , 


A READING OF THE FLEURY PALIMPSEST (A) 
OF ACTS. 


In Acts xxvi 22 # reads thus, according to Buchanan’s restoration, 
adopted by Von Soden’ :— 


cum ergo auxilium di sim co[nfisus 
esto indicans maiori ac minori nihil amplius d[icens qua 
quae profetae dixerunt futura esse scriptum [est enim 
in moysen. 


I venture to think that, instead of co[nfisus], we ought to restore 
co[nsecutus|. It seems quite clear from the other lines that something 
longer than confisus is wanted to fill up the space. Comsecutus is the 
right length, and seems a proper equivalent for tvxév2 The verb 

1 Das lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit Cyprians (Leipzig, 1909) 
p. 566. 


2 It is, of course, a recognized word of the African Bible to render other Greek 
words. 
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tvyxévew is unfortunately rather rare in the New Testament, and it is 
not therefore possible to produce another passage in it, which would 
shew us the regular ‘ African’ rendering of this verb. The omission 
from / of a rendering for the words dyp: rijs jyépas tavrns of the Greek 
is only one of many instances of the same kind in these later chapters. 


A. SouTER. 


SOME POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE 7EXTUS 
RECEPTUS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


(1) In his Canon and Text of the Greek Testament (Clark, Edinburgh, 
1907), C. R. GreGcory writes (p. 444) :— 

‘The text which has been considered the Received Text by 
theologians of different places and different years has not always 
been the same. One general distinction to be mentioned is shat 
between England and the Continent, inasmuch as the text of 
Estienne of the Regia edition of 1550 has for the most part pre- 
vailed in England, whereas on the Contjnent the text of Elzevir, 
1624, has held the chief place. But then the handy editions of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society have done much to bring the 
English form into use in other countries.’ 


Two years later Gregory repeated the same statement in German in 
his Zinleitung in das Neue Testament, dedicated to A. Harnack (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1909, p. 557) :— 

‘Doch haben die handlichen Ausgaben der Britischen und 
Ausliandischen Bibelgesellschaft viel getan, um die englische Form 
auch in andern Landern in Gebrauch zu bringen.’ 

That the contrary is true, I shortly pointed out in the new edition 
of my LZinfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament (Géttingen, 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1909, pp. 15, 44): the editions of the 
B. F. B.S. did not bring the English form to the Continent, but the 
Continental form into England.' 

It is now just a hundred years since the B. F. B.S. first published 
a Greek text of the N. T.: “H Kawi Acafjxy . . . déyAwrros (J. Tilling, 
Chelsea, 1810). This edition was a repetition of the Diglott of Halle, 
1710, which derived its ancient Greek from the seventh edition of 
Elzevir of 1678. Later on, in the separate editions of the Ancient 
Greek, since 1843, the B. F. B.S. adopted the text of the first Elzevir 
edition of 1624 (with few and unimportant variations). 


1 It is worth while to mention that Fell 1675 makes an exception among his 
countrymen as not following Stephen of 1550, but Elzevir of 1633. 
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(2) As the second edition of the Elzevir of 1633 has in the Preface 
the famous statement :—‘ Textum ergo habes nunc ab omnibus recep- 
tum’, and boasts that ‘vel minutissimae mendae’ were removed, which 
might have been left in the first edition, this latter edition of 1633 
has sometimes been taken as standard, and it is therefore desirable 
to have the facts about the differences between the two editions cleared 
up. In Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (third edition, 1883, p. 442) 
this had been done in the following way :— 


‘ Although some of the worst misprints of the edition of 1624 
are amended in that of 1633 [follow eight passages among which 
‘John v 2”], others just as gross are retained [follow twelve 
passages], to which must be added a few peculiar to itself [follow 
nine passages, among which “ John v 2 secundo loco”|. Of real 
various readings between the two Elzevirs we marked but eight 
instances (in six of which that of 1633 follows the Complutensian) 
[follow eight passages, among which “ Heb. ix 12 ”].’ 


In 1890 one of the most conscientious workers in this field, H. C. 
Hoskier, devoted not less than twenty-six pages to a ‘Collation of 
Elzevir 1624 with Elzevir 1633’ in the Appendix C to his Fud/ 
Collation, &c. 

After giving a list of not less than 450 differences between the texts 
of the two editions, he begins to discuss the statements of Scrivener, 
just quoted, and says :— 


‘In “ John v 2 (secundo /oco)” and “ Heb. ix 12” (the latter in the 
list of real divergences), J can see no discrepancy whatever. 


With reference to another statement of Scrivener (who believed that 
he read in his copy of 1633 in John iv 51 oi dodAos instead of of SotAox), 
Hoskier tell us that he examined, besides his own copy of 1633, three 
in the library of the B.F.B.S., three in the British Museum, one at 
Oxford, and one at the Bib. Nationale at Paris ; and yet in Heb. ix 12 
he could not see any discrepancy whatsoever. 

A copy of 1633 I have had several years, one of 1624 I acquired but 
recently, both from England ; now my copies read :— 


1624 1633 
Heb. ix 12 ctipdmevos cipdpevos. 


Was Hoskier struck with blindness, when he could see no discrepancy 
whatsoever, and Scrivener with him and after him? For in the fourth 
edition of his Zntroduction (1894, vol. ii, 194 sq.), which takes account of 
the examinations of Hoskier, Scrivener not only struck out ‘ John v 2 
secundo loco’ from his third list, but also Heb. ix 12 from the list of 
the ‘real divergences’, heading it with ‘we marked but seven or eight 
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instances’. Or—and this is the question, which justifies the publica- 
tion of these lines—are there copies, which yield no variation: i.e. 
copies of 1624 with 4 or copies of 1633 with 6? After it has thus been 
shewn, in which letter the discrepancy must be looked for, it will be 
easy for those who have access to these rare editions to verify this 
question. The word is the last in the verse, and the verse is not quite 
short, therefore it is possible that Hoskier’s attention did not keep up 
to the last.” 


(3) That there are differences between various copies of the edition 
of 1624 has been long known, at least as regards the title-page. 
Hoskier distinguishes not less than four or five varieties :— 

He first quotes from Willems, Zes E/zévier, 1880, p. 61 :— 


‘Il existe des exemplaires avec un titre en rouge et en noir, qui 
portent pour le nom de ville Zugduni (qu’on pouvait prendre 
pour Lyon) ; ce sont les exemplaires destinés aux pays Catholiques ; 
les autres ont un titre en noir seulement et portent Lugduni 
Batavorum. 

Then he goes on to say :— 


‘So that already we have apparently three different issues of the 
edition of 1624, but my copy has three words on the title-page in 
red—éa$yxy, Testamentum, and Elzeviriana, which thus makes 
a fourth, and further, Mr Omont, of Paris, writing of the Bibl. 
Nationale copy, says its title-page has da0j«n, Testamentum and 
Ex off. Elzev. in red, which would make a fifth. This is an in- 
teresting point to clear up, but the book is very rarely met with 
now, even in public libraries. It is not at Bale, nor in the 
Mazarine, nor Ste Genevitve at Paris, and there is only one 

‘I believe in all Oxford.’ 


In the forthcoming Historical Catalogue of the printed editions of 
Holy Scripture in the Library of the B.F.B.S., Darlow and Moule 
quote the same passage from Willems, and add :— 


‘G. Berghman, however, in his Supp/ément a louvrage sur les 
Elzévier (1897, p. 60), records a third variety, which has the title 
in red and black, but gives the place as Lugduni Batavorum : 
a copy of this variety, which may be called C, is in the B.M.’ 


! The addition of ‘iv 51’ in this edition crept in in the wrong place after 2 Tim. 
i 12; it ought to have been inserted after ‘ John iii 6’, but it must be struck out. 
Hoskier is quite right, when he says ‘the type is rather faulty, that is all’. 

2 Is it necessary to say, that I do not wish to deprecate in the least the painstaking 
accuracy of Hoskier? There can be no greater admirer of his patience than I. 
Subsequently I notice that the difference between eipépevos and eipdpevos is marked 
in Scrivener’s Greek Testament. Now the fact is still stranger. Hoskier knew 
this edition, of course, and yet he saw no discrepancy whatsoever in Heb. ix 12, 
and Scrivener who had noted the passage in the 3rd edition of his Introduction and 
has given the variant in all editions of his Testament, removed the passage from his 
list in his 4th edition, as convinced by Hoskier, that there was no variety there ! 
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The variation A (entirely in black, with Zugd. Bat.), and B (&08., 
Test., Ex. Off. Elz., red, and Zugduni) are in the library of the 
B. F.B.S. 1 cannot settle this point, I note only that my (black) title 
writes ‘ Officina’, while Hoskier gives ‘Officiné’, This seems to be 
a further difference. Hoskier does not mention that the Signet (device 
on the title-page: a man plucking grapes from a vine encircling the 
trunk of a tree with a scroll bearing the words Von solus) is not quite 
the same in the two editions, 1624 and 1633. 

But there seem to be differences also in the “ext between various 
copies of the year 1624. Hoskier at least says (p. 13) on 1 Peter iii 19 :— 


‘In 1624, p. 775, ends with zvev- pas sic. but the catch-word 
pact is not transferred to the next page as usual.’ 

In my copy it zs; the first line of p. 776 runs in my copy :— 

pact ropevbeis éxnpvgev, AreOyncaci 20. 

It would be interesting to learn how it runs in copies, in which paox 
is missing. But are there such copies? H. F. Moule examined for me 
the five copies in the British Museum, the two of the B.F.B.S., and one 
in his own possession; Prof. Schmiedel of Ziirich that of the town 
library there ; all are in order and begin p. 776 with the syllables pac. 

But further: in Romans, Hoskier registers not less than a dozen 
readings of the edition of 1624 which are not found in the Ziirich copy, 
nor in my own; most touch only the punctuation (i 22, 26; iii 1; 
v 18; vi 8; vii 7, 9, 12, 16; viii 24, 26, 28); but at vi 4 he gives for 
1624 «is Oavarov, 1633 «is tov Odvarov.' Was he mistaken in all these 
passages? Is there no chance of finding the copy which he used? 

For Rom. viii 5 Hoskier marks another fault, the catch-word p. 531 
being duap- instead of jer, the beginning of the next page. In my 
copy the letters 4 and ap have been erased apparently by the printers, 
to whom I might ascribe also the correction of the spiritus lenis of 
nperioa in Matt. xii 18 into spiritus asper. 

About ‘ John v 2 secundo /oco’ in Scrivener’s third list, I am at a loss 
as well as Hoskier. I suspect some confusion with the quotation of 
this verse in the first list, i.e. between the variation xoAvpByOpa 
(nominative, 1624), and xoAupBnOpe (dative, 1633). That it was ‘hardly 
fair’ of Scrivener, as Hoskier expressed himself, to classify the nomina- 
tive xoAvpByOpa which was the reading of Erasmus, Colinaeus, Stephanus, 
Beza, and is the reading of all modern editors, among the worst mis- 
prints of the edition of 1624, while the dative of 1633 only found a 
place on the margin of Tregelles with a query, has been acknowledged 
by Scrivener himself in his fourth edition, inasmuch as he removed the 


1 My copy of 1624 and that in Ziirich have the article. 
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passage from his first list. On the general value of both editions the 
estimate of Hoskier will hold good. 

Unimportant as these questions are, the last has a more general bearing. 
It has been but recently recognized that in the earliest times of book- 
printing, when the printing went on at a slow speed, each copy of an 
edition must be taken, so as to say, as an individual, there being time 
to bring in corrections between the striking off of the sheets. The 
examples quoted seem to shew that this took place occasionally as late 
as the seventeenth century. 


Es. NESTLE. 


PSALM CXX 3”. 


In the A.V. of 1611 the marginal note on Psalm cxx 3 stands thus : 
‘Or, what shall the deceitfull tongue giue vnto thee? or what shall it profit 
thee?’ The words ‘the deceitfull tongue’ are printed in a different type, 
thus indicating that they are not found in the original. I venture to 
think that this is a mistake, and that the whole note should be in the 
same type, as being the alternative rendering to that given in the text : 
‘What shall’be giuen vnto thee? or what shalbe done vnto thee, thou 
false tongue ?’ 

It is not substantially different from the Geneva Bible of 1560: 

‘What doeth thy deceitful tongue bring vnto thee? or what doeth it 
auaile thee ?’ 

Or from the Bishops of 1568 : 

‘What doth a deceiptfull tongue vnto thee? What good bryngeth it 
thee ?’ 

The A.V. reverts almost to Coverdale. 

It seems strange that this error should have been perpetuated in all 
copies of the A.V. which have been printed since, and even that it has 
been augmented, for Scrivener prints the latter part of the marginal note 
thus: ‘or, What shall it profit thee ?’ as if it were an alternative render- 
ing of what precedes. 


WILLIAM ALpIS WRIGHT. 
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THE REVELATIO THOMAE AGAIN. 


WHEN I wrote the note on the Revelatio Thomae in the January number 
of this JouRNAL I was unaware that others were working on the same 
subject, and that a larger fragment of the Apocalypse in question had 
under a misleading title been printed. As a matter of fact, Professor 
von Dobschiitz has had for some years a text of the Apocalypse founded 
on two manuscripts, which we may hope to see in print before long. 
Further, the text of one of these manuscripts was printed by F. Wilhelm 
in Deutsche Legenden und Legendare, 1907, as an ‘ Epistle of Christ to 
Thomas’. Yet again,in Wiener Studien, 1908, pp. 308-340, E. Hauler 
has published a most interesting study of the Vienna palimpsest of 
which I made mention in my note, and has shewn that the text of the 
first of the two leaves of which it consists is a fragment of the Revelatio 
Thomae, while the second belongs to the Z/istola Apostolorum, of which 
Dr Schmidt has further portions to give us in a Coptic version. My 
note, however, has not been useless, since it has served to call the 
attention of Professor von Dobschiitz to the existence of the Verona 
fragment, which was previously unknown to him. 


M. R. James. 


NAMES OF ANGELS IN ANGLO-SAXON AND 
OTHER DOCUMENTS. 


In connexion with the interesting question of what apocryphal books 
were anciently current in Great Britain, I have brought together in this 
note such unusual names of angels as I have found in documents 
belonging to the infancy of the English Church. I shall be grateful for 
additions to the collection. 

1. On the coffin of St Cuthbert, made in a.p. 698, the fragments of 
which are preserved in the Chapter Library at Durham, and have been 
minutely described by Dr W. Greenwell in the Catalogue of the Sculptured 
and Inscribed Stones there (1899), there is a series of incised figures of 
angels, with names. 

On the larger end of the coffin are two :— 


1. (S)CS MICHAL 
2. G)ABRIZL 
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On one of the long sides were six :— 


I. RAPHAEL 
2. SCS: VRIA(EL) 
3. one lost 

4. SCS 


The name gone: the figure 
holds a sceptre, and Dr Greenwell identifies it with Gabriel, who, he 
thinks, occurred twice in the series. 


5. vmMiA doubtless for Rumiael. 
6. nameless. 


2. In the so-called Aitwale Dunelmense published by the Surtees 
Society in 1840 from a Durham manuscript of the ninth century we 
have, in a series of forms of blessing of crops :— 


p. 145 sqq.: Adiuro te creatura aque per Panchihelem archangelum 
ut incendantur atque fugantur (!) demones. 
p. 146: Cum Panchielo archangelo ut defendat segites nostras. 


ibid,: Panachihel qui est super omnes fructus terrae et super 
semina, cum (centum?) quattuor quadraginta milibus 
angelorum. 


On p. 198, in a sort of alphabet :— 
R. Raguel, id est fortis, id est satahel. 
3. In the Book of Cerne (cent. ix, first half) ed. Kuypen, p. 153 :— 
Gabrihel esto mihi lurica 


Michahel ,, ,, baltheus 
Raphahel ,, ,,  scutum 
Urihel » protector 


Rumihel ,,  ,, defensor 
Phanuihel ,, ,,  sanitas 


The same prayer is in the Collectanea Bedae (Opp. ed. Cologne, 1612, 
T. iii): the last two names are there given as Rumiel, Paniel. 
4. A similar prayer is in MS Harl. 7653 (Antiphonary of Bangor ii 
App. p. 85, 92, Henry Bradshaw Society) :— 
Michaelem sanctum gloriosum deprecor 
Rafael et Uriel 
Gabriel et Raguel’ 
Heremiel et Azael ut suscipiant animam meam, &c. 


5. In the Amra of St Columba (/rish Liber Hymnorum ii 66, Bernard 
& Atkinson) 1. 344, ‘ He was skilled in Axal the angel’. 


1 Enoch xx 4. 
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Is this Azael the angel of Enoch viii 1 who taught metal-work, &c. ? 

6. In MS Corp. Chr. Coll. Camb. 41, p. 326, we have the names of 
Fandorohel, Saniel (bad angels), and Dormiel (a good angel), mentioned 
in charms (1) for ear-ache, (2, 3) for stomach-ache. 

7. Inthe Zextus Roffensis, at Rochester, of cent. xii early :— 

‘Hec sunt nomina septem archangelorum, Michael, Gabrihel, 
Raphael, Urihel, Barachiel, Raguhel, Pantasaron.’ 

These same names are found in a Cologne MS (Jaffé und Wattenbach, 
no. 214) of cent. ix-x, which contains a form of the prayer, ‘Cum mane 
surrexeris Michaelem in mente habeto’, &c. This prayer is of common 
occurrence down to the end of the Middle Ages. 

I will add two Continental instances. Raguel occurs on a sepulchral 
monument of the Merovingian period from the old cemetery near Poitiers, 
excavated by the R. P. La Croix ; it is now in the Musée de la Soc. des 
Antiquaires de l'Ouest at Poitiers. 

We have a series of angel-names in an invocation used by the obscure 
heretic Aldebert (a.p. 745, Jaffé Monumenta Moguntina p. 145): 
‘coniuro uos et supplico me ad uos, angelus Uriel, angelus Raguel, 
angelus Tubuel, angelus Michael, angelus Adinus, angelus Tubuas, 
angelus Saboac, angelus Simiel.’ 

It seems on the whole probable that the Book of Enoch (especially 
ch. xx) may have been a factor in determining the list of the seven 
archangels, as given in some of the documents here cited. The seven 
named in ch. xx are Uriel, Raphael, Raguel, Michael, Sarakiel 
(? Barachiel), Gabriel, Remeiel. It should be remembered in this 
connexion that the Royal MS 5 E xiii of cent. viii has preserved a 
fragment of Zxoch in a Latin version. 

M. R. JAMEs. 
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THE APOCALYPSE OF SEDRACH. 


WHEN Dr M. R. James published the so-called Apocalypse of Sedrach' 
(Apocrypha Anecdota: Zexts and Studies ii 3 pp. 127-137) from the 
fifteenth-century Bodleian MS Miscell. gr. 56, ff. 92-100, he purposely 
omitted the first chapter, a fragment of a homily on Love, because it 
was entirely extraneous to the text of Sedrach, and ‘ quite unimportant 
and quite irrelevant’, but he quoted a few lines of its beginning and its 
end : ’Ayamyroi, pyndiv zpotipjowpey ARV THS dvuToKpitov aydmrns’ Toda 
yap wraloper « +» PaKad pos dvOpuros & tiv GAnOunv riotw Kai dvvwrdxpe 
TOV aryod paves dydrrqy, KaOas elev 5 Seordrns Ott Mailfreper THS dydarns 
ovdev €or, iva tes Thy Wuxnv OF irép Tav hirwv airod.* 

So far as I can judge from these few lines, the chapter is taken from 
the Adyos wepi rijs kowfs dvactdcews Kai peravoias Kal dydmrys Kai cis THY 
devtépavy mapovaiav tod Kupiov jpov "Inood Xpuwrrod ascribed in many 
manuscripts to Ephraem the Syrian, and edited by Thwaites (S. Ephraim 
Syrus Graece, Oxford 1709, pp. 455-462: reprinted in Assemani 
S. Ephraem Syri Opp. U1 gr. dat. pp. 209-222). ‘The first chapter of 
Sedrach corresponds to the text in Thwaites 455-456 col. 2, and in 
Assemani 209-210 D, where it is followed by a few lines which com- 
plete the argument on Love. The few various readings in the passage 
cited by Dr James seem to bedue to a desire to modernize the language ; 
the Apocalypse of Sedrach abounds in neo-Greek forms and con- 
structions. 

If the title were not expressly formulated, Tod dyfov cai paxapiov 
Redpax Adyos wepi dydwryns Kai wepi peravoias Kai dpbddogwv Xpurriavav 
kal mepi Sevtépas mapovaias rod Kupiov jpov “Incod Xpwrod, one 
would naturally suspect that the incongruity between the first chapter 
and the text which follows was due either to some disorder or loss of 
leaves, or to the carelessness of the copyist ; but it is more probable 
that the author of the Apocalypse, who unhappily amalgamates various 
sources (cf. James, l.c. 128, 129, and ‘The Testament of Abraham’, 
Texts and Studies ii 2 p. 31) has erroneously connected the Introduction 


1 E. Preuschen, in his review of Dr James’s work in Theologische Literaturseitung 
xviii (1893) col. 546, rightly observes that ‘die Schrift ist von James mit Unrecht 
eine Apocalypse genannt worden ’. 

® Krumbacher Geschichte der Byz. Litteratur (ed, 2) ii p. 160 mentions, among 
unedited ascetical works of uncertain date, ‘Sidrach epi dyamns &c. in cod. Bodl. 
Miscel. 56, s. xv, ff. 92-100’. 

8 The fragment occupies ff. 92"-93". 
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with the rest of the treatise. The late compiler was evidently very un- 
skilful ; he has not only given to this Apocalypse a wrong introduction, 
but he has copied almost verbatim from the same homily of Ephraem 
a title which does not fit in with the contents, in which there is no 
reference whatever to the second coming of the Lord. 


GIUSEPPE SILVIO MERCATI. 


THE TEXT OF THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


Dr Harris has published these interesting poems from a single Syriac 
MS of late date, and it is fairly obvious that, though the text as a whole 
‘s well preserved, there are not a few passages which cry out for emenda- 

on. Asa contribution to the textual study of the Odes I would offer 
a few suggestions in this number of the JouRNAL in the hope that others 
will carry the investigation further. 

Ode VIII, v. 3 is rendered by Dr Harris :— 

‘To bring forth fruit to the Lord, living [fruit], holy [fruit] ; 
‘ And to talk with watchfulness in His light.’ 

But neglecting seyame and reading JLo~.as> (two quite small emenda- 
tions) we arrive at the rendering :— 

‘To bring fruit to the Lord the Living One, the Holy One ; 
‘And to remove blindness by His light.’ 
Ode X, v. 7 in Dr Harris’s rendering (our Lord speaks) :— 


‘And I was unpolluted by my love [for them], 
* Because they confessed me in high places.’ 


Instead of usam> read (OOD Am>, and render the first line :— 
‘ And I was not polluted by their sins.’ 

A harsh ellipse is thus avoided. 

In Ode XIX 1-5 the singer speaks of the mystic milk which he 
received from the breasts of the Father through the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Then in v. 6 he turns (if it be the same author) to a new 
subject. Vv. 6-g run in Dr Harris’s rendering as follows :— 
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‘[The Spirit] opened the womb of the Virgin 
‘and she received conception and brought forth ; 
‘and the Virgin became a Mother with many mercies ; 
7. ‘and she travailed and brought forth a Son, without incurring 
pain ; 
8. ‘and because she was not sufficiently prepared, 
‘and she had not sought a midwife (for He brought her to bear), 
‘she brought forth, as if she were a man, of [her own] will ; 
g. ‘and she brought | Him] forth openly, 
‘and acquired [Him] with great dignity.’ 
It is obvious from this rendering that much work remains to be done 
on the text of the Ode. The following translation is tentatively offered 
as based on a preliminary correction of the text :— 


l. 1. The womb of the Virgin had no power, 

1. 2. And she received conception and brought forth ; 

1. 3. And a Virgin became a Mother with many mercies. 

1.4. And she travailed, and brought forth a Son, without suffering 
pain, 

1.5. (Text corrupt.) 


1.6. And she sought not a midwife, for He delivered her. 

l. 7. She brought Him forth ‘as a strong man’ (Ps. xix 5) by His 
own will ; 

1. 8. And° she brought forth Him with a demonstration [of His 
power] ; 

1. 9. And she acquired great authority. 


In |. 1 the sense ‘opened’ is not established for the strange Kay 
of the printed text, and moreover apart from the translation ‘opened’ 
there is no justification for supplying ‘[the Spirit]’ as the subject of 
the verb. It is better to assume that a confusion of letters common in 
MSS has taken place, and that the Syriac should be read Ka. ‘ defecit 
viribus ’ (Payne Smith). 

This brings the text into practical agreement with the quotation from 
Lactantius (de Div. Jnstit. iv 12) given by Dr Harris, ‘ Infirmatus est 
uterus Virginis, et accepit foetum et gravata est, et facta est in multa 
miseratione mater virgo’. 

In |. 7 the translation, ‘as if she were a man’, is surely impossible. 
For Jeaqy read Jimay (Ps. xix 5) and read hos with 3 s.m. suffix. 
In the last line, ‘acquired great authority’, the preposition © is to be 
treated as the mark of the object. The fancy which these closing verses 
contain, namely, that the babe by his prenatal power delivered his 
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mother from the pain and peril of childbirth without the intervention of 
a midwife, belongs probably to an earlier date than the elaborate details 
of the hymns of Ephrem Syrus. 


W. EMERY BarNgEs. 


A STUDY OF SOME EUCHARISTIC PHRASES IN 
THE WEST. 


In the present Roman Pontifical at the Ordinatio Presbyteri a prayer 
is used by the ordaining Bishop that God would bless those ‘quos ad 
Presbyterii honorem dedicamus ... ut ... in obsequium plebis tuae 
panem et vinum in corpus et sanguinem Filii tui immaculata benedi- 
ctione transforment’. The earliest instances of the use of the phrase in 
this connexion that we now possess are, I believe, to be found in the 
Missale Francorum (668 Mur.) and Sacr. Ge/. (514 Mur.'), where it occurs 
in the Benedictio, which follows the Consummatio Presbyteri in the form 
‘per obsequium pl. tuae corpus et sanguinem Fil. t. immac. bened. 
transformet.’ This we may take to be the original form of the phrase. 
There are, however, variations. For instance the Pontifical of Egbert 
omits ‘benedictione’ and reads ‘immaculati’; the Codex Gellonensis 
omits ‘per’; while the Benedictional of Archbp. Robert (125 HBS) 
seems to have made a more determined attempt to amend the text of 
the phrase by altering it and joining it on to the beginning of the next 
in this way : ‘ per obs. pl. tuae corpore et sanguine Filii t. immac. bened. 
transformetur ad inviolabilem caritatem.’* ‘This last version makes good 
sense but of course it is a wholly different one from that of the original 
text. As to the meaning originally intended there is, however, no 


1 The quotations are all, where possible, from Muratori, merely for convenience 
of reference. 

2 I cannot think that Bp Gore is right in his view (Church and Ministry note C 
Pp. 367, London 1889) that this is the earliest form of the petition, and perhaps the 
additional facts I adduce here may convince him. I venture to suggest also that his 
translation of ‘ per obseq. pl. tuae’ (= ‘in the service of Thy people’) is not correct, 
though I do not feel quite certain of this. 
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difficulty, except in regard to the words ‘ per obsequium plebis tuae’, 
which Archbp. Robert’s version does not touch. I conclude that the 
words mean that the loyal co-operation of the laity is a necessary element 
in the consecration of the Elements—a most valuable consideration, 
which is lost by the alteration in the modern Roman Pontifical of the 
‘per’ into ‘in’; this, I imagine, is intended to convey the thought that 
the ‘transformatio’ effected by the Presbyter is for the obedient reception 
of the people. The addition of the other words in the modern Roman 
rite is unnecessary but not detrimental to the proper meaning. 

The interesting point about the phrase I am discussing is that it, to- 
gether with the whole prayer in which it occurs of course, would seem 
to be derived from ‘ Gallican’ rather than purely Roman sources : and 
if so, it is the more remarkable, as it is, I think, the nearest approxima- 
tion to the doctrine of Transubstantiation at present to be found 
expressed in the chief Roman Service books. 

The following is the evidence on which I base my suggestion :—In the 
Missale Gallicanum Vetus, the section of the Canon which begins //anc 
igitur oblationem on Maundy Thursday (723 Mur.) has this clause : ‘ Iesus 
Christus in novo testamento sacrificandi ritum instituit dum panem ac 
vinum . . . in sacramento sui corporis et sanguinis transformavit.’ This 
also is what Muratori (130 ff) says he has ascertained to be the form of 
the Hanc igitur oblationem in the Ambrosian Canon Missae for Maundy 
Thursday.’ And the (Gallican) Zxfositio Liturgiae quoted also by 
Muratori (col. 144) from Marténe is evidently commenting on some 
such clause in.the words ‘ panis in corpore et vinum transformatur in 
sanguine ’. 

Again in the Missale Gothicum the Post Secreta for the Circumcision 
(534 Mur.) contains the phrase ‘ ut fiat nobis eucharistia legitima . . . in 
transformationem corporis ac sanguinis Domini Dei nostri Iesu Christi’, 
while the Fost Secreta for S. Leudegar Martyr (637 Mur.) has ‘ut 
descendat hic benedictio tua super hunc panem et calicem in transfor- 
matione spiritus tui sancti.’ 

These are the only passages I have found in which the word ‘ trans- 
formare’ (‘ transformatio’) actually occurs, but we may fitly compare the 
prayer Post Mysterium for the Assumptio S. Mariae Matris Domini 
nostri in the last-named Missal (548 Mur.), ‘ ut translata fruge in corpore 
calice in cruore proficiat meritis quod obtulimus pro delictis’ ; while if 
we turn to patristic writings on the subject we find parallel words used. 
For instance, Muratori Dissertatio de rebus liturgicis (136 f) quotes two 
passages from S. Ambrose, where he uses ‘transfigurare’ in this connexion, 
viz. de Fide iv 10: ‘Sacramenta quae per sacrae orationis mysterium 


' His statement is corroborated by the Ordo ex codice Heriberti Archiepiscopi 
appended by Magistretti to his Ambrosian Pontifical p. 101 (Milan 1897). 
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in carnem transfigurantur et sanguinem,’ and de Jncarn. Dni. iv ‘ etsi 
a Christo veram carnem esse susceptam et offeras transfigurandum cor- 
pus altaribus, etc.’, Compare, too, Isidore de Zecl. Officiis i 18 ‘ sanctifi- 
cata per spiritum sanctum in sacramentum divini corporis transeunt’ ; 
Gelasius de Duabus Naturis ‘ Sacramenta . .. in hanc, scilicet in divinam, 
transeunt spiritu sancto perficiente substantiam, permanent tamen in 
sua proprietate naturae’; and Gaudentius (Bp. of Brescia circ. 400) ad 
Neophytos ii ‘ne terrenum putes quod caeleste effectum est per eum qui 
transit in illud et fecit illud suum corpus et sanguinem ’. 

It is obvious, I think, that these terms, and in particular ‘transformare’ 
and ‘transfigurare’, which strictly correspond to the Greek perapopqotv 
and peracynparifev, belong to a stage in the mediaeval developement of 
eucharistic doctrine earlier than the scholastic stage, and really represent 
Greek rather than Latin modes of looking at the Presence of Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament (see Dr Srawley’s Introduction to Gregory of 
Nyssa, Catechetical Oration, pp. xxxviij ff, and his notes on pp. 146 ff). 

It is on these grounds that one is tempted to suggest that the phrase 
we have discussed was introduced into the Roman Pontifical from 
Gallican sources, which were apparently themselves often drawn from 
the East. 

It seems, indeed, as if the tendency to use strong and definite words 
for describing the change in the Elements by consecration is first seen 
in such sources. 

Two other instances may be taken to illustrate this :—(1) The use of 
the words ‘ mutare’ and ‘convertere’. The Missale Gothicum has an in- 
vitation to worship on the Epiphany (542 Mur.) ‘ poscentes ut qui tunc 
aquas in vina mutavit, nunc in sanguinem suum oblationum nostrarum 
vina convertat’, and in the collectio post nomina in the same Missa we 
have ‘omnium simul oblationes et vota convertere dignetur in sacrificium 
divinum ’, whilst in the last A/issa Dominicalis (656 Mur.) the Post Secreta 
has ‘ut operante virtute panem mutatum in carne, poculum versum in 
sanguine illum [sc. sanguinem] sumamus in calicem qui de te fluxit in 
cruce ex latere’. With this we may compare Ambrose de Sacr. cap. ix 
‘ benedictione etiam natura ipsa [sc. of the elements] mutatur’, and cap. 
lij ‘ tantum voluit humana benedictio ut naturam converteret ’ (viz. in the 
O. T. miracles).! (2) The use of the words ‘conficere’ and ‘perficere’, 
The Miss. Franc., Sacr. Gel., Pont. of Egb., Leofr. Missal, &c., all have 
a prayer for consecrating a paten ‘ad conficiendum in ea corpus 
Domini ’—a curiously strong phrase, which is well illustrated by Ambrose 


* See also a very curious prayer for the consecration of an altar in the Benedict. 
of Archbp. Robt. (85 HBS) and three allied MSS: ‘dignum sit supra quod electas 
ad sacrificium creaturas in corpus et sanguinem Redemptoris virtus secreta con« 
vertat et in sacras agni hostias invisibili mutatione transscribat,’ 
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de Sacr. cap. lij ‘sacramentum istud quod accipis Christi sermone confi- 
citur’, and cap. liij ‘hoc quod conficimus corpus ex Virgine est’—though 
lower down in the same group of benedictions the prayer for consecrating 
a ciborium uses ‘ perficere’ in a somewhat different sense, ‘hoc vascu- 
lum sanctificetur et corporis Christi novum sepulcrum spiritus sancti 
infusione perficiatur ’. 

‘But a remarkable parallel to the stronger use is found in a Preface 
for the fifth Sunday fost Theophaniam in the Ottobon. Codex of the 
Sacr. Greg. (298 Mur.) which strikes one as by no means ‘ Roman’ in 
phraseology : ‘ (hostia) quae offertur a plurimis et unum corpus Christi 
sancti spiritus infusione perficitur . . . propterea ipsi qui sumimus com- 
munionem huius sancti panis et calicis unum corpus Christi efficimur.’* 

Lastly, the following extracts will serve to illustrate the ways in which 
the word ‘substantia’ itself was used in the West with regard to the 
sacramental Presence of Christ in these same times, before the scholas- 
tic doctrine of Transubstantiation had been formulated and received. 
Sacr. Leon. (297 Mur.) Mense Aprili xiij ‘ repleti substantia reparationis 
et vitae quaesumus etc.’: Sacr. Leon. (357 Mur.) Mense Iulio viiij 
‘Rogamus ... ut qui percepimus caelestis mensae substantiam etc.’ : 
Sacr. Leon. (419 Mur.) Mense Septembri xi ‘consequens fuit ut... 
ederetur qui... hoc totum non solum de caelo substantia deferret et 
nomine sed panem praeberet aeternum’. With the first of these extracts 
we may compare Ambrose de Sacr. cap. xlvij ‘ista esca ... iste panis 
vivus .. . vitae substantiam subministrat’, and a striking parallel to it in 
the Sacr. Amdr. (Pamel. Lit. i) ‘panis vivus et verus qui substantia 
aeternitatis et esca virtutis est’. In all these cases ‘ substantia’ seems 
to mean the reality (‘ veritas’, dAj@ea) in a general sense,’ not the 
essence (‘essentia’, ova/a) in the technical sense, which it was afterwards 
taken to signify. 

This brief study of early liturgical phraseology in the West is very 
largely based on the quotations given and discussed in Muratori’s 
masterly Dissertatio de rebus liturgicis, with which he prefaced his Zitur- 
gia Romana Vetus (Venetiis 1748). It seems almost unfair to have so 


1 Cf. Pont. of Egb. (p. 42 Surtees ed.) and Benedict. of Archbp. Robt. (84 HBS) 
in a benedictio tabulae : ‘ lapidem hunc ad conficienda vitae sacramenta compositum :” 
Canon 7 of the second Council of Seville (a.p. 619) ‘presbyteris non licet... 
episcopo praesente sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi conficere’: Isid. de 
Eccl. Off. ij 7 ‘in confectione divina corporis et sanguinis consortes’, Amalarius of 
Treves (circ. 820) uses nearly the same phrase as this last. 

2 Cf. Miss. Goth. (567 Mur.) at beginning of Lent: ‘ipse est panis vivus et 
verus .. . qui est substantia aeternitatis et esca virtutis.’ 

3 Cf. Leo Magn. Serm. de ieiunio septimi mensis vi cap. 3 ‘ut nihil prorsus de 
veritate corporis et sanguinis ambigatis’, and Zp, lix 2 ‘nec ab infantium linguis 
veritas corporis et sanguinis Christi taceatur’, , 
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used his labours, because, though I hesitate to lay down any definite 
conclusion, yet it cannot but be evident that the tendency of my sugges- 
tions is in a contrary direction to his, which is to maintain that the 


doctrine of Transubstantiation has been held throughout by the (Roman) 
Catholic Church. 


C. L. FELTOE. 
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REVIEWS 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, a Study of Primitive Christian 
Teaching, by Henry Barciay Swete, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1909.) 

The Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit, by ARTHUR CLEVE- 
LAND Downer, M.A., D.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909.) 


In his Preface to the above-mentioned work Dr Downer complains 
that ‘the study of the Person and Work of the Holy Spirit has been 
strangely neglected by the Church throughout her history’; and yet a 
few lines further on we find him admitting that ‘a list has been com- 
piled of upwards of 1,200 books, or parts of books’, which deal with 
this great theme. It might thus seem at first sight as if the literature 
of the subject must be tolerably complete ; but, so long as we believe 
with Dr Swete, that ‘each age receives its own manifestation of the 
Spirit’s presence’, and that, while ‘the New Testament marks out the 
great lines of Christian truth which can never be changed’, ‘it leaves 
to successive generations the task and the joy of pursuing them into 
new regions of thought and life, as the Divine Guide points the way’ 
(p. 360), the work of reinterpretation and reapplication will always be 
necessary. And in this work, if we may venture to say so, both his own 
book and that of Dr Downer render signal service. 

Of Dr Swete’s treatise it is difficult for the present writer to speak 
without falling into what may appear the language of exaggeration. 
The subject with which it deals is one which its gifted author has for 
long made his own. So far back as 1873 and 1876 he published two 
Essays entitled respectively On the Early History of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit and On the History of the Doctrine of the Procession, and 
a few years later he contributed the article ‘Holy Ghost’ to Smith’s 
Dictionary of Christian Biography. Owing to the character of the 
work in which it appeared, this article was principally occupied with 
the teaching of the Church; but a subsequent article in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible ii p. 402 ff gave Dr Swete the opportunity of 
dealing more particularly with the Biblical teaching on lines of which, 
so far as the New Testament is concerned, the volume before us may 
be said to be the developement and the growth. 
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The book is strictly, as its sub-title bears, @ Study of Primitive 
Christian Teaching, and in his Preface the writer is careful to lay down 
the standpoint from which he approaches his subject, and the limits he 
has set himself in its treatment. In his own words— 

‘This book is not an attempt to demonstrate the truth of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit by an appeal to the New Testament, nor 
does it profess to make a formal contribution to the study of New 
Testament theology. Its purpose is rather to assist the reader in the 
effort to realize the position of the first Christian teachers and writers, 
when they speak of the Holy Spirit in connexion with the history of 
their times or out of their own experiences of the spiritual life.’ 

And again, after stating that he has not thought it necessary to spend 
many words upon questions of literary and historical criticism— 

‘The testimony which the writers bear to the belief or the experience 
of their age is but seldom, and in a relatively low degree, affected by 
questions of this kind. . .. And whatever views may be held as to the 
historical character of certain narratives, or the date or authorship of 
certain books, the New Testament as a whole speaks with a voice too 
clear and full to be overpowered by the din of our critical controversies. 
In the following pages I ask the reader to listen to that voice, as it tells 
him what the presence and working of the Spirit of Christ meant to the 
first generation of believers.’ 

It is easy to see that such an attitude lays the writer open to attack 
on the part of the representatives of the more advanced school of 
modern literary criticism. But on the part of those who are willing to 
adopt Dr Swete’s standpoint, there can be only a feeling of gratitude 
at the service he has rendered them in his deeply interesting and 
stimulating volume. 

After a brief Foreword on the doctrine of the Old Testament on 
the Holy Spirit, which in this particular, as falling outside his more 
immediate object, may well be supplemented by reference to the already 
mentioned article in Hastings’s Dictionary, Dr Swete divides the main 
body of his discussion into three parts. In the first part he deals with 
the Manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the History of the New Testa- 
ment, including His work in the Life of the Baptist and of our Lord, and 
in the founding of the early Jewish and Gentile Churches. Then 
in the second part he passes from history to doctrine, and reviews the 
leading truths regarding the Spirit’s presence and influence, as they are 
disclosed in the teaching of our Lord, and of St Paul and the other New 
Testament writers. : 

The order followed, it will be noticed, is not the chronological order 
in which the different books of the New Testament appeared, but rather 
the order suggested by the preceding historical sketch. At the same 
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time Dr Swete shews himself fully alive to the different stages in the 
apprehension of the truth, and more particularly to the developement 
in St Paul’s views in accordance with the varying circumstances in 
which he found himself, and the growth in his own spiritual life. The 
lexical and exegetical notes, with their constant references to various 
readings, especially as contained in Codex Bezae, in this section, as 
indeed throughout the whole volume, are peculiarly valuable, throwing 
welcome light on many obscure passages, and by their very brevity 
provoking further thought and enquiry. 

The third part of the book is of the nature of a summary, the author 
gathering together ‘the sum of the teaching of the New Testament’ 
on such general themes as ‘The Spirit of God’, ‘The Spirit of Jesus 
Christ’, ‘The Spirit in the Church’, ‘ The Spirit and the Ministry’, ‘The 
Spirit and the Written Word’, &c. 

The mere mention of such headings is enough to shew the number 
of present-day questions of the utmost importance with which Dr Swete 
is led to deal, and to the discussion of which, it need hardly be said, he 
brings the wealth of learning and deep spiritual insight which we are 
accustomed to associate with all he writes. 

It seems unnecessary to quote from a book with which all readers of 
this JouRNAL will desire to make themselves familiar, if they have not 
done so already, but a few sentences selected almost at random will 
illustrate the epigrammatic force and the beauty of style by which the 
book is marked. 

‘Sunday commemorates both the Lord’s victory over death and the 
Spirit’s entrance upon its work of giving life. The weekly Lord’s Day 
is also the day of the Spirit of Christ’ (p. 69). 

‘The purpose of the Son’s mission was to give the rights of sonship ; 
the purpose of the Spirit’s mission, to give the power of using them’ 
(p. 204). 

‘Without the mission of the Spirit the mission of the Son would have 
been fruitless ; without the mission of the Son the Spirit would not 
have been sent’ (p. 206). 

‘It is due to the Spirit that the love of God is to believers not a mere 
doctrine, but a fact of their inner life, continually present to their con- 
sciousness, and inspiring a certain hope of future blessedness’ (p. 213). 

‘The human element in the written word coexists with the Divine 
after a manner inscrutable to our comprehension. It is so in the 
mystery of the Christian life; it is so, to take the highest instance, in 
the mystery of the Word made flesh. We believe, we experience the 
truth of the union, and it is enough’ (p. 339). 

With Dr Swete’s book, Dr Downer’s has not a few points in common, 
both outward and inward. Thus not only is it dedicated to Dr Swete, 
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in gratitude for advice and encouragement received, but in its earnestness 
of purpose and deeply religious tone, it is no unworthy companion of 
Dr Swete’s own work. The more exegetical portions of the book, indeed, 
hardly shew the same finished scholarship, and the power of combining a 
number of details in a harmonious whole, which distinguish Dr Swete’s. 
Nor can it be left out of sight that while Dr Swete is constantly on his 
guard against finding formulated dogmas in the as yet unformulated faith 
of the New Testament writers, Dr Downer approaches his whole enquiry 
from the position of the Creeds, and presents us with a ‘ doctrine’ rather 
than with an ‘experience’. When, however, full allowance has been 
made for this, more particularly in the interpretation of the Biblical 
passages, it will be readily conceded that Dr Downer has given us a 
book which no student of the subject can afford to neglect. The 
comprehensiveness of the treatment is perhaps especially noteworthy. 
Many books dealing with the Holy Spirit suffer from being confined 
to one particular aspect of the Spirit’s work ; but here the many and 
varying aspects are all brought together briefly, but clearly and succinctly. 

It would have been interesting if Dr Downer had seen his way to 
pursue further the enquiry to which he refers in his Preface, namely, 
the ways in which the various religious movements of the last few 
generations, in this country, have borne upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost, as, for example, when the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century drew special attention to the work of the Holy Ghost in pro- 
ducing personal religion, or the ‘Essays and Reviews’ debate raised 
the question how far the letter of Holy Scripture is the voice of the 
Holy Spirit. But to these, and similar historical points, Dr Downer 
may perhaps see his way to return again. And meanwhile we have to 
thank him for the diligence and care he has bestowed upon a book 
which, as he tells us, is the result of ten years’ study, and which will 
amply reward those who set themselves to master its rich and varied 
contents. Ease of reference to these is much facilitated by the excellent 
Synopsis or Table of Contents, as well as by the full Index of subjects 
with which the book is provided, though we should have been glad to 
have in addition a list of the principal Biblical passages discussed. 
The general format of the book, as of Dr Swete’s, is all that could be 
desired, and we have detected no press-errafa of importance, though 
to the short list on p. xxx may be added p. 218, 1. 1 read épyyveia for 
epunveia ; p. 236, 1. g read wiv for fw ; p. 266, |. 8 read éyxpdrea for 
éyxpare(a ; and p. 269, 1. 1 read ‘Iw for "1a£. 

G. MILLIGAN, 
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Christologies Ancient and Modern, By W. Sanvay, D.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1910.) 


THis book opens with the welcome announcement that its next 
successor will be the Zife of Christ for which we have all been waiting 
with eagerness, and which is to be the crown of Dr Sanday’s work upon 
the New Testament. These lectures and essays are intended to give us 
a foretaste of the larger book, and especially to indicate the presupposi- 
tions which necessarily enter largely into any attempt to reconstruct the 
biography of Jesus Christ. 

Dr Sanday is not only the most courteous of critics. His favourite 
method is that of comprehension and acceptance, not that of exclusion 
and rejection. He is always reluctant to adopt the Lntweder-Oder 
argument, of which the Germans are so fond. This gentle habit has, 
perhaps, its drawbacks as well as its advantages. Of the commendation 
of Schweitzer in his last book (Zhe Life of Christ in Recent Research, 
1907) I shall have more to say presently. In these essays I cannot 
quite make out which way Dr Sanday would have voted at Chalcedon ; 
and (p. 124) he seems to think it possible that when our Lord called Him- 
self the Son of Man he meant Jo¢h ‘ man as gathered up in Himself’ and 
Daniel’s apocalyptic Messiah. Here, surely, we must take our choice, 
unless, indeed, we think that He meant neither. 

Still, the main trend of the argument is perfectly clear, and the fore- 
taste whets our appetite for the coming feast. Christ was fully human 
as well as divine ; and there is more danger in dividing or duplicating 
His personality than in denying the two natures. German Liberal 
theology has ‘reduced’ Christianity too much, though it has succeeded 
in building a great structure of sound and devout religious teaching 
upon an unduly narrow basis. For the Christ of the Gospels is not 
only a teacher of the purest morality and an example of perfect good- 
ness ; He is divine, and He believed Himself to be the Messiah. 

So far we are on the lines of the best orthodox apologetics. But the 
freshest and most interesting part of the book is that in which Dr Sanday 
indicates the manner in which he intends to deal with two very difficult 
questions :—(1) How did the divine element in the personality of Christ 
operate in relation to the human? (2) How can we transcend the 
‘reduced’ Christianity of the Ritschlian school, and bring the divine 
Christ into our own lives ? 

The solutions which Dr Sanday offers in his discussion of these two 
problems are closely connected. In both cases he calls in the new 
psychology to support the old doctrine of the unio mystica. 

‘The first proposition is that the proper seat or /ocus of all divine in- 
dwelling, or divine action upon the human soul, is the subliminal con- 
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sciousness. And the other is that the same, or the corresponding, 
subliminal consciousness is the proper seat or /ocus of the Deity of the 
incarnate Christ’ (p. 159). This is indeed a momentous theory to 
announce in a few words. It will be most interesting to see how 
Dr Sanday works it out in his larger book. At first sight, it is no doubt 
very attractive, as avoiding the enormous difficulty of assuming a dual 
consciousness in Christ, or of in any way conceiving of a divine con- 
sciousness which could yet give the human free play. But the theory 
bristles with difficulties, and some of them may turn out to be serious 
objections. In the first place, we must not assume that thoughts and 
feelings which seem to us vague and mysterious, arising we know not 
whence, do not proceed from ourselves, but from some higher spiritual 
source. These dwellers on the threshold may be quite common and 
ignoble, while on the other hand a man’s clearest and most definitely 
conceived thoughts may be those in which God most directly speaks 
through him. We cannot, of course, distinguish between our own 
initiative and the promptings of the Holy Spirit ; in that sense the source 
of our inner life lies in the unconscious region; but this is quite 
a different thing from supposing that our most inspired thoughts are 
themselves ‘subliminal’. I do not think that they are. The unconscious 
part of the mind seems to preserve stores of racial rather than individual 
experience, world-old instincts and mechanical habits, which, indispens- 
able as they are for the existence and perpetuation of the race, have no 
claim to be considered more sacred or inspired than the individual and 
independent movements of conscious thought. There is always a ten- 
dency to regard with awe phenomena for which we cannot account ; 
but this is a temptation to be guarded against ; otherwise we may come 
to trust in infra-rational promptings because they are infra-rational, and 
that way madness lies. And if we cannot, in our own experience, give 
a very exalted place to these surgings up from the unconscious or 
subliminal, does the hypothesis that the subconscious was the /ocus of 
Christ’s divinity help us much? This suggestion, indeed, seems to me 
less helpful than the old belief in a xévrpov Wv xis, a divine spark at the 
core of the personality, which was a favourite doctrine with Eckhart and 
other mystics more orthodox than he. This Funkelein was not the 
subliminal as such ; in a perfect character it would illuminate and con- 
trol the whole conscious life. I see no difficulty in supposing that the 
most perfect identity between the human and the divine will would involve 
no impairing of complete human consciousness, and no consciousness 
of a second will or nature other than the human ; but I do not see that 
we are helped in any way by referring the divine element to the subli- 
minal or subconscious part of the mind. If the divine element which is 
dynamically present in us is so deeply buried, is the fact that it is so 
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unconnected with our moral imperfection, and would it be subliminal 
in Christ? These are some of the difficulties which may make us 
hesitate to accept a theory which, nevertheless, is worthy of the careful 
consideration which Dr Sanday will doubtless bestow upon it. 

There are indications that in the coming book the indwelling of 
Christ in the soul of the believer and in the Church, will be expounded 
with the help of arguments borrowed from speculative mysticism. The 
soul is described as ‘travelling between two immensities’, capable of 
uniting itself with every order of being, up to the very highest. In 
these speculations Dr Sanday expresses great obligations to the late 
Dr Moberly, an earnest thinker, but not a student of philosophy, who, 
as his critics pointed out, sometimes dallies innocently on paths which 
lead straight to Spinoza and other heretics. Dr Sanday would find 
William Law and the Cambridge Platonists very helpful in this part of 
his argument. I cannot refrain from expressing my pleasure at finding 
Dr Sanday among the Christian mystics. 

But what light does this conception of the Christ of experience throw 
back on the Jesus of history? There is much in this book which may 
make us sure that no breach of continuity will be admitted. We shall 
not be invited to acknowledge comme deux Christs. The emphasis laid, 
in the concluding paragraph, on ‘ truth to type’ in religion should alone 
be enough to reassure us on this head, for the ‘ type’ of Christianity is 
that of a religion based on belief in a historical person. Nevertheless, in 
view of some pages in Zhe Life of Christ in Recent Research, 1 must 
express very respectfully my hope that Dr Sanday will dissociate himself 
more explicitly from the school of Schweitzer. The praise which he 
then bestowed on this writer, guarded as it was, gained for a production 
which I am old-fashioned enough to think blasphemous,’ a vogue which 
it would never otherwise have obtained in this country. It has now 
appeared in English, not, as might have been expected, under the 
auspices of the Rationalist Press Association, but with commendations 
from Divinity Professors of both our great Universities. Here is surely 
a case when the Zntweder-Oder must be faced, and I cannot doubt that 
Dr Sanday will vindicate the ‘ existence’, and a good deal more, of the 
historical figure with whom the Christian Church stands or falls, and 
will assure us, with the weight of his unrivalled authority, that the 
foundation of our faith in Him standeth sure. 

W. R. INGE. 

1 ‘Der Jesus von Nazareth, der als Messias auftrat, die Sittlichkeit des Gottes- 
reiches verkindete, das Himmelreich auf Erden grindete, hat nie existiert.’ ‘Der 
historische Jesus wird unserer Zeit ein Fremdling oder ein Ritsel sein.’ ‘ Die 
historische Erkenntniss des Wesens und des Lebens Jesu der Welt nicht eine 


Forderung, sondern vielleicht ein Aergerniss sur Religion sein wird? (Von Reimarus 
su Wrede pp. 396-399.) 
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THERE are few more pressing problems than that of Authority in 
Religion for the Christian thinker of to-day. Mr Leckie (Authority in 
Religion by the Rev. J. H. Leckie: T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1909) not 
only sees this but sees also that it is a practical problem for the Christian 
Church, and not least for those Protestant bodies which are heirs to the 
protests of their forbears against the mediaeval conception of authority. 
So, avoiding questions which, however important in themselves, are really 
incidental to the main problem,—such questions as the exact nature of 
Biblical Authority or the dependence of Church Authority upon a par- 
ticular ecclesiastical organization—he aims at discovering the real place 
of Authority, its nature, limits,.and organ. The book centres in his 
theory that the organ of Authority is the Soul in communion with God ; 
but he will not allow that this involves subjectivism or exalts the 
individual over-much. ‘The Christian will never forget that his soul is 
but one among myriads which claim the same experience ; above all, he 
will not forget the fact of the Christian aristocracy—the prophets, among 
whom he seems to include the saints, though a rather clearer distinction 
might have been drawn corresponding to the recognizable distinction 
between the two types. He balances this ‘aristocracy’ by a recognition 
of the rights of the Christian democracy—the Church, whose authority, 
derived from its continual witness, is religious rather than dogmatic, 
though no wise man will lightly put aside those old forms in which the 
Church has seen its faith most adequately expressed. Mr Leckie does 
not, I think, sufficiently remember that the religious faith itself is often 
conditioned by the forms in which it has been clothed, so that though 
at first dogma arose out of a faith not yet intellectualized we can no 
longer quite fairly point to the witness of the corporate consciousness as 
justifying the dogmatic forms. His treatment of the authority of Christ 
is very suggestive, since in this case pre-eminently we are face to face with 
a truly human Soul in perfect communion with God. The book is re- 
freshingly free from anything in the nature of partisan argument, and 
is none the worse for being suggestive rather than conclusive where it 
treats of the relation of past dogma to present experience. 

Mr Leckie devotes but a small part of his book to the consideration 
of our Lord’s authority. This problem, with which is bound up the 
further, though logically preliminary, question of the relationship exist- 
ing between the Jesus of the Gospels and the Christ of Christian ex- 
perience, is dealt with very thoroughly in two works by Dr D. W. Forrest 
of Edinburgh. His earlier work (Zhe Christ of History and of Expe- 
rience (5th Edition: T. & T. Clark, 1906), though written before the 
eschatological issue became dominant for students of the Gospels in 
this country, is yet well fitted to justify, as something more than a judges 
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ment of value arising out of the consciousness of the early Church, the 
transition from the picture given of Jesus in the Synoptists to the ex- 
planation of that picture which we find in the Epistle to the Colossians 
or the Gospel of St John. Particularly valuable is Dr Forrest’s insistence 
on the Resurrection. It is strange to have to say this ; yet I cannot but 
think that if the eschatological school laid as much emphasis on the 
Resurrection as the Gospels and the early chapters of Acts do, they 
would find it necessary to revise some of their conclusions. It is not 
easy to correlate the two ideas of the coming of the Kingdom and His own 
death and resurrection existing together in the mind of our Lord, if He 
never transcended the Jewish view of the Kingdom which is supposed to 
have dominated the thought of His time. The conception of Jesus 
formed by the new school is, even more than that of the much-abused 
Liberal-Christian school of Germany, confounded by the Resurrection. 

As against that other popular view of our time that history is an em- 
barrassment to the spiritual element in Christian faith Dr Forrest writes 
wisely. The repudiation of history is really the repudiation of all that we 
can learn of the experience of the past in the fancied interest of the experi- 
ence of the present; and this is to cut up human life into fragments 
and destroy the best means we have of understanding and confirming 
the religious experience of the present. ‘The latter part of the book is 
in effect a compendium of dogmatic theology, dealing with the Godhead 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Atonement, the Church and the Final Judge- 
ment ; on this last point Dr Forrest prefers to do justice to the claims 
of the moral consciousness on behalf of right, wherever found, even 
apart from faith, by a theory of unconscious faith, rather than to assume 
a future probation. I cannot agree with Dr Forrest’s attack on Herr- 
mann and the Ritschlians generally as to the Resurrection, and Herr- 
mann’s supposed substitution of the inner life of Jesus for the Resurrection 
as an apologetic, though I should admit that the Ritschlian emphasis 
is not always rightly distributed. 

The motif of Dr Forrest’s later book (Zhe Authority of Christ: 
T. & T. Clark, 1906) might be expressed by saying that he is anxious 
to portray the authority of Christ as always spiritual, never legal, 
Dr Forrest carries this point of view consistently through his chapters. 
He argues forcibly against the view that Christ settled, or was on earth 
to settle, questions as to the authorship of this or that book, the 
historical truth of this or that incident in the Old Testament. The letter 
of Christ’s precepts is ever to be interpreted by the Spirit-illumined con- 
science, and it is the intention expressed and visible in His commands, 
not the form of the commands, which compels our obedience. So, on 
the one hand, we shall not think it strange if Christ in His life on earth 
never dealt with problems on which we now especially need guidance, 
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problems connected with political and social ethics ; on the other hand, we 
shall not conceive of individual practice as necessarily immoral if it does 
not keep within the letter of Christ’s commands, The last and longest 
chapter in the book is therefore fittingly devoted to the subject of ‘The 
Incarnation and the Holy Spirit’, for Christians can answer those who 
accuse them of explaining away all that is difficult in Christ’s commands 
only if in the doctrine of the present workings of the Holy Spirit is seen 
not merely an expression of the Incarnation, but Christ Himself as the 
supreme authority on a universal scale impossible to Him in the days 
of His flesh. There is a tendency to discursiveness in Dr Forrest, but 
his vision is clear and his touch sure. 

The Gospel of Reconciliation or At-one-ment by the Rev. W. L. Walker 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, ‘1909) suffers from a style which makes it 
particularly hard for the reader to grasp the connexion of thought 
running through his arguments. This is the more unfortunate because the 
book, unlike so many written from the same point of view of liberalizing 
theology, has nothing loose or flabby about it, but is a valuable piece 
of theological work. It is an easy enough thing to write a book on the 
Atonement which is mainly concerned with the demolition of the theories 
of the past, with an appreciation of the doctrine of God’s Fatherhood 
thrown in by way of a positive element, Mr Walker is too true a 
thinker to inflict anything so amateurish upon his readers. He sees 
that the Cross has been and must remain the centre of the Gospel, and 
that in the Cross there must be a judicial as well as an ethical element : 
the content of St Paul’s thought is not dependent on the categories he 
used. The Cross as the supreme manifestation of God’s love, in that 
the Son of God, as man, there submitted to the inevitable consequence 
of sin, is his central thought ; while close to it lies the conviction of the 
unity of the race with Christ, so that men benefit through the Cross 
owing to their vital relationship with the Saviour. The book is 
probably the best in our time which follows the tradition of Maurice 
and McLeod Campbell and does full justice to one side of the Atone- 
ment while not forgetting the other. 


J. K. Moztey, 
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Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus. Grundlagen und Grundsiige der 
theologischen Gedanken- und Lehrbildung in den protestantischen 
Kirchen. Von Otto Ritscut. I. Band: Prolegomena, Bibli- 
cismus und Traditionalismus in der altprotestantischen Theologie. 
(J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1908.) 


The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church. By James W. 
Ricuarp, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. (The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


In this volume Otto Ritschl, the son and biographer of the famous 
theologian, has essayed the task which was declined by his master 
Harnack, to whom his work is dedicated. Harnack, as will be remem- 
bered, brought his History of Dogma to a close with Luther, giving as 
a reason that without infallibility there can be no dogmas, and the 
Protestant Church bade farewell to infallibility at the Reformation. But 
whether or not the term dogma can be applied in its strict sense to the 
doctrinal teaching of Protestantism, whose doctrines have undergone 
many transformations, the theologians of the Post-Reformation periods 
have left ample materials for what is commonly known as Dogmen- 
geschichte. Those who desire to have a complete and connected view of 
the history of religious thought in Europe cannot afford to neglect even 
the least attractive of its manifestations. 

Ritschl is under no illusion as to the disfavour with which the ‘strife 
theology ’ of the age immediately succeeding the Reformation is viewed 
even in Germany. Asa disciple of Harnack he adhered to his master’s 
counsels, and has always consulted the original sources, but he con- 
fesses that, even with the resources of more than one University library 
at his disposal, it was not always easy to obtain the needed volumes. 

Notwithstanding Ritschl’s mild apology for his clients, who were not 
without their personal virtues, it is difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion than that the disfavour is deserved. It is an age which offers 
a signal example of the squandering of the fruits of a great religious 
movement which had preceded it. At a time when the new Church 
required plain teaching and guidance, the Protestant divines fell out 
among themselves, and spent their energies in acrimonious contro- 
versies regarding matters of subordinate importance, and on questions 
which will never be solved by the wit of man. 

Pietism and Rationalism, which arose later, were both, although in 
different ways, reactions against the positive and overbearing dogmatism 
of the ‘new scholastic’ of the Post-Reformation era, and although the 
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former proved a blessing to the religious life of the German people, it 
weakened the prestige of the official Church. 

Evidence for the above view is to be found in abundance in both the 
volumes before us. The second is the work of a deceased American 
professor ; and although he does not write so exclusively from sources 
as Ritschl, his well-chosen extracts from contemporary German historians 
of religion will be welcomed by English students. 

Both volumes shed an illuminating light on some portions of the 
Reformation history. Our space forbids us to allude to more than one 
or two points which have a specially modern interest. 

Ritschl and Professor Richard both make a distinction, and a dis- 
tinction often overlooked, between the motives of the earlier and the 
later Confessions of the Protestant Churches. Of the earliest and 
noblest of these Confessions, the Confession of Augsburg, Professor 
Richard writes :-— 


‘It was composed with the avowed purpose of repelling hostile 
attacks, and of expressing agreement in doctrine with the Roman Church, 
Neither the theologians nor the Princes had any intention of leaving the 
Catholic Church, but much rather was it their intention by repudiating 
heresy, and by affirming the Catholic doctrine, to vindicate their right to 
remain in the Church.’ 


The object of the later Confessions was different. The Princes hav- 
ing become governors of the Church—‘ cuius regio eius religio’—it was 
necessary to furnish them with explicit forms of faith to impose on 
their subjects, and this often led to oppression and even to cruel 
persecutions. 

Another question discussed by both authors, but especially by Ritschl, 
is the relation of Luther and of Melanchthon to Scripture, and to 
Christian antiquity. The attitude of the former is difficult to define. 
Like most men of his genius and temperament he was often inconsistent 
in this and in other matters, and for this reason, perhaps, he belonged to 
the future as well as to his own age. At times he spoke of Scripture in 
terms of adoring reverence, but, on the other hand, certain of the books 
of Scripture fared badly at his hands. He appears to have had no 
theory of inspiration regarding the writers inspired rather than the Book. 
Ritschl speaks of his attitude as that of an ‘eclectic Biblicism’. He 
neglected, if he did not reject, those portions of Scripture which did not 
enforce his favourite doctrines of grace. 

For the testimony of Christian antiquity, the creeds and the decrees 
of Councils, he cared little, although he was willing to accept them when 
they were in agreement with Scripture. In a remarkable passage, how- 
ever, quoted by Ritschl, he goes far beyond this, and speaks as if the 
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consent of universal Christendom was a sufficient support for any 
doctrine. 
Of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper he writes :— 


‘The witness of all the holy Christian Churches to this article, had we 
nothing else, ought to make us hold it fast, and hinder us from listening 
to or suffering any factious spirit (Rotfengeist) ; for it is dangerous and 
horrible to listen to or to believe anything that is contrary to the unani- 
mous testimony, faith, and doctrine of all the Holy Christian Churches 
from the beginning for fifteen hundred years. I had rather have against 
me not only all the factious spirits, but all emperors, kings, princes, all 
wisdom and law, than see rise up against me one iota or tittle of all the 
Christian Churches.’ 


This, however, is an exceptional utterance on the part of Luther, 
written at a time when he was in controversy with the Swiss on the 
doctrine of the Supper, and was not unwilling to avail himself of the 
support of Catholic tradition. 

Melanchthon, on the other hand, who had a historical mind, per- 
ceived that it was a weakness for the Protestant Church to have no con- 
nexion with the past, especially with the Patristic Church; and with 
advancing years this feeling became stronger. He was himself a diligent 
student of Church History, and he inculcated the study on others ; 
for it shewed, he said, that during its whole course the Church had been 
‘like a lily among thorns, or a distressed ship tossed on stormy waters’. 
Like most timid men he dreaded democracy, and Ritschl quotes his 
definition of the Church, which makes it plain that he was not disposed 
to leave its government to Herr Ommnes, to use an expression of 
Luther :— 


‘Est autem ecclesia monarchia, quod ad caput Christum attinet, et 
aristocratia, quod ad ministros attinet et auditores, ut honesta schola.’ 


In politics, and in matters educational, he avowed himself a follower 
of Aristotle :-— 


‘ Aristoteles quem sequimur magistrum in philosophia, aristocratiam 
maxime probat et hanc antefert omnibus formis politiarum. Sequamur 
igitur Aristotelem, et in scholis, quantum fieri potest, aristocratiam 
efficiamus.’ 


Joun Grss, 
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Heinrich VIII von England und Luther (1908). Zur Wertung der deut- 
schen Reformation (1909). Die christliche Sittlichkeit nach Luther 
(1909). By Dr W. WALTHER (Deichert, Leipsic). 

Dr WALTHER, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Rostock, is one of the chief living authorities on subjects connected 
with the history of the Reformation in Germany, and he will also be 
remembered as one of the ablest critics of Harnack’s Das Wesen des 
Christentums. 

In the first of the three works mentioned above, an enlargement of 
a rectorial address to the University, the attack of Henry VIII on 
Luther and the latter’s reply, and the subsequent relations of the two men, 
are explained and criticized. Contemporary documents are the basis’ of 
the investigation ; but the latest German, English, and Italian authorities 
are everywhere considered. 

Zur Wertung der deutschen Reformation is a very valuable collection 
of essays and lectures on subjects connected with the German Reforma- 
tion, revised and reprinted. The author indicates their purpose when 
he says in his preface, ‘they seek to make clear the opposition of the 
German Reformation to the errors of the Roman Church on the one 
hand, and of the “ Fanatics” (Schwdrmer) on the other . . . in the hope 
that they may contribute to a right estimation of Luther’s work, which 
appears by no means to be reached in some modern books’. Some of the 
essays, such as those on Luther’s death and on the tactics of the Swiss 
against Luther in the sacramental disputes, are directly controversial. 
Others, as that on ‘ Early Roman Catholic attempts to make the Psalms 
“useful”’, or that on Melanchthon and the Universities, are more 
simply historical and throw light on some extremely interesting aspects 
of the age. The last two essays in the book deal with modern religious 
movements imported into Germany, and contrast certain features in the 
teaching of Methodists, the Salvation Army, and others, with the teach- 
ing of Luther. 

Die christliche Sittlichkeit nach Luther is the third of a series entitled 
‘Das Erbe der Reformation im Kampfe der Gegenwart’. This third 
part, though it does not escape controversy altogether, has a more 
positive purpose than its two predecessors in the same series. Based 
on a very careful independent examination of Luther’s works, the great 
Reformer’s ethical teaching is grouped under four main headings: 
1. True Morality and the Will of God; 2. The Source: the signifi- 
cance of Faith for Morality; 3. The Morality of the Christian in, 
Practice; 4. The significance of Morality for Faith. In his conclusion 
Dr Walther remarks that the investigation shews that it is quite wrong 
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to say that Luther laid more stress on Faith than on Morality. A 
separation between them was for Luther impossible ; on the contrary, 
he linked them in an inseparable union. 

These books will be indispensable in all serious study of the Reforma- 
tion movement, and the third is no less important for the history of 
ethics. The learning and the judgement of the author are presented 
to the reader in a delightful style. 


W. L. WaLter. 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPEMENT. 


The Principles of Religious Developement, A Psychological and Philo- 
sophical Study, by Gzorce GatLoway. (Macmillan & Co., 
London, 1909.) 

Dr Gattoway is already known as the author of Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. ‘Though he still acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Pfleiderer, there is no longer any real dependence except in 
something of the old method. This work is the fruit of riper thought, 
though it is still far from finality, and of maturer expression though it is 
not yet as easy reading as even this difficult subject admits of. A more 
synthetic method, with a statement at the beginning of what was to be 
proved, would greatly assist the reader, and Dr Galloway’s accurate, 
clear, and compact summaries of philosophical positions prove his 
ability to employ such a method. 

Religion is conceived as having to do with the evolution of spiritual 
values, and the main purpose of the book may be described as the 
endeavour to gain for this conception some of the old security which 
seemed to be so certain under the idea of cosmic process. His philo- 
sophic position is akin to Lotze’s. It isa realistic idealism. Instead of 
substance we have centres of experience, existing for themselves and also 
for all intelligences. The self-conscious, moral, spiritual personality 
crowns the series. The evolution of religion coincides with the evolu- 
tion of moral personality. This evolution is followed along the psycho- 
logical lines of feeling, thought, and volition, and then in the interaction 
of all these factors with the environment. A process so personal yet 
various demands a directing will from which it issues, by which it is 
directed, and which is again its goal. 

All this is suggestive, but in spite of Dr Galloway’s assertion that 
there is no one princinle of religious developement, the reader is left 
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with the feeling that one principle ought to predominate, or, if not, all 
should be subordinated to some central purpose. We read that ‘the 
unfolding of personality is the revelation of a higher order of being ; for 
personal life is charged with spiritual interest and purpose, and it relates. 
temporal ends to an ideal and eternal end.., The deepening of the 
inner side of experience expresses itself in the higher religious con- 
sciousness which conceives the facts of life in terms of spiritual value, 
and grounds all values in a Supreme Value’. In that case should not all 
possible principles of religious developement be subordinated to this one 
task of realizing and securing spiritual values? Instead, we are shewn 
mankind busy keeping the three balls of feeling, thought, and volition 
in the air at one time like a conjurer, continually in trouble through 
allowing too much predominance to any one of them. Moreover, each 
element is found difficult to manage by itself. Feeling, for example, is 
at times too dynamic, and at other times too conservative. But is not 
religion the mightiest conservative force and the mightiest revolutionary 
force precisely for the same reason? In cherishing anything as of 
eternal worth every effort is made to shield it from criticism, and, when 
that is no longer possible, the same sense of great interest at stake can 
make sacrifices for reality. But if the conservation of worths thus 
necessarily involves the criticism of them, we are led at once to the 
place of thought in religion without needing to introduce new interests 
for which the concerns of feeling must be limited in order to make 
room. This nice proportion of separate elements becomes still less 
convincing when we pass to volition, which must be the realization of 
a worth we have proved and felt, or it is mere hypocrisy. ‘There is 
danger’, we are told, ‘both in the individual and social developement 
of religion, that the volitional and practical side may be exaggerated to 
the detriment of the spiritual harmony which is the true ideal... The 
possible evil is obviously the externalizing and mechanizing of religion, 
and the consequent drying up of the springs of faith and emotion.’ 
Does such a result really arise from a too preponderating exertion 
of the will? When religion is mechanized, is it not precisely the real, 
purposeful exertion of the will above all else that is to be spared? The 
person whose will is too energetically bent on religious ends has yet to 
be found, but the person who substitutes forms and customs to save all 
energetic feeling and thinking and acting alike is a very present and 
persistent reality. Indeed, this ‘nothing too much’ idea is so far from 
being the essential element in religious progress, that it is fundamentally 


‘irreligious. Religion and a nice balancing of various considerations 


have no kinship. That which corrupts religion is an absence of all 
reality, not the excessive pursuit of one aspect of it. The genuinely 
pious man, and the ardent seeker after truth, and the prophetic labourer 
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for the kingdom of God are all religious men who cannot pursue their 
ends too intensely or too far. Religion is corrupted not because men 
are not sufficiently encyclopaedic, but because they are not sufficiently 
single-minded. 

This inquiry is important, therefore, as a preliminary task, but its 
ehief suggestiveness lies in shewing that there must be a further stage of 
enquiry. To suggest that need, however, is no unimportant service, and 
it is to be hoped Dr Galloway will yet build on the foundation he has 
laid with so much solid learning. 


J. Oman. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Christian Ideas and Ideals, an Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By 
R. L. OttLey, Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, Oxford. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1909.) 


Tus is a most useful book. The aim of its writer is ‘to exhibit the 
point of view from which Christian thinkers of every period have 
approached ethical questions, and so illustrate the vital connexion that 
subsists between the moral ideals of Christianity and its characteristic 
ideas’, and the subject is dealt with from the point of view of pastoral 
theology, the book being indeed in substance lectures delivered by 
Dr Ottley in the course of his professorial work. 

It will not satisfy the philosopher. The discussions of ethical theory 
hardly go deep enough. Occasionally difficulties are glided over. The 
pen runs on a little too easily. At the same time the mass of quota- 
tions, though often it introduces to the reader some suggestive thought 
of a modern writer, or reminds him of some half-forgotten, but valuable 
patristic work, is apt to become tiresome, and to hide the individuality 
of the author, of whom we would gladly have seen more. But in an 
introduction to Christian ethical theory to be read by theological 
students, this characteristic has its advantages. For it bears witness 
how very much in all ages, and not merely in the present, doctrine has 
had, for good or for ill, a strongly practical bent. Dogmas have been 
valued as the support and guarantee of graces or virtues. 

In the book before us Christian practical ideals are made to rest on 
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the doctrine of the Incarnation. ‘The most pregnant and distinctive 
of the ideas of Christianity’, says Professor Ottley, ‘is that of a self- 
communication of God to man. Christian theology culminates in the 
doctrine of the indwelling of God in humanity.’ The strength of the 
book is that, this position having been taken, it is maintained through- 
out. Thereis a sustained unity of view. The practical and ethical 
meaning of Christianity is throughout regarded as a life lived in fellowship 
with and imparted by God. There is on this basis a large function for 
reason and for conscience. The discussion of the latter is hardly so 
illuminating as one might have wished even though the space is limited. 
But intuitionism is rejected. 

In some ways the most interesting parts of the book are the applica- 
tions of Christian ideas to economic questions, and to the subject of 
religious conformity. Dr Ottley treats the latter question with modera- 
tion and candour, but yet sees that it is a necessity for the clergy to 
teach clearly and confidently, and makes the suggestion that a man 
seeking ordination should ‘ ask himself how far he is really in sympathy 
with that entire system of ideas which Christianity represents’. 

In discussing the former subject the author is easily able to shew how 
the doctrine of brotherhood has made Christians very ‘radical’ in their 
view of property, while a respect for order, the powers that be, ordained 
by God, has restrained them from placing reliance on revolutions. 
In like manner the intensely sacramental character of historic Chris- 
tianity, where its full influence has been felt, has urged its adherents to 
sympathy with bodily needs while not allowing them to treat these needs 
as ultimate. 

Again let me say a most useful book, though it would better have 
served its purpose as an introduction to the subject if the style had 
been more stimulating. I have the feeling that this would have been 
secured had the author allowed himself to speak in his own person 
a little more, and in doing so, adopted.a less detached manner. The 
perusal of a book such as this suggests the wish that it and other writings 
of the kind might find their way into the hands of theological students, 
and the disquieting reflexion that in the Anglican Communion no 
systematic and scientific study is required of a subject which on any 
theory of Christianity is of vital importance. 


A. S. Duncan Jones. 
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Ethics of the Christian Life. By DR THEODOR von HArinc. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by James S. HIL1, B.D. 
(Williams & Norgate, 1909.) 

Tuis book presents a great contrast to the former, both in point of 
view and in method. Its method is superior; it shews a more vigorous 
attempt to grapple with underlying problems. But its point of view is 
more constricted. Every one in writing on such subjects is bound to 
approach them from some standpoint or other. But even so, a more 
and a less of limitation is possible. The angle from which Christian 
Ethics is here regarded is that of Lutheran orthodoxy, combined with 
considerable ‘liberal’ sympathies. Das christliche Leben auf Grund des 
christlichen Glaubens, which was published in 1902, and which I take 
to be the original of the present work, is classed by Zéckler with I. A. 
Dorner’s Christliche Sittenlehre and Késtlin’s Chrisiliche Ethik. They 
differ in detail, but their systems are fundamentally the same. Christ is 
the Principle of Christian Ethics. On that basis the virtuous life of the 
Christian is expounded, first on its inner side, and then as exhibited in 
the life of the community. 

The form of v. Haring’s book is as follows. There are two parts, under 
the headings, ‘ Christian Ethics and its opponents’, and ‘ Christian Ethics 
as a coherent system’, respectively. The former section, which is in 
some ways the best part of the book, might with advantage have been 
longer. It consists of 107 pages out of 462. There are many sug- 
gestive passages in it. One of the most interesting is the section on 
Nietzsche, that portent for moralists. Von Hiring speaks of his ‘ deep 
understanding of single sides of Christian morals’, and finds the secret 
of his influence in his reaction against intellectualism. ‘Men rejoiced 
to find that the world was no longer emptied of meaning.’ But Nietzsche’s 
own words are true of himself, ‘ Thou has lost the goal, and so hast lost 
thy way too!’ 

The section on ‘Christian Ethics as a coherent system’ is prefaced 
by a chapter on the difference between Evangelical Ethics and that of 
Roman Catholics, The latter, we are told, have ‘no ethics which 
deserves the name’. ‘ The salvation which is offered to him [the Roman 
Catholic] is supernatural in the sense that it is something which is 
external to his nature. For it is not personal communion with a personal 
God whose innermost mystery of holy love has been revealed, but the 
impartation of heavenly powers, a participation in the ineffable mystery of 
the divine life, which is certainly righteousness and goodness.’ The 
attitude here depicted is characteristic of the whole book. While at 
times calling Roman Catholics Christians and saying that their lives are 
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better than their moral system, there is a constant tendency to identify 
unprotestant and unchristian, an identification which is actually accom- 
plished on p. 279. 

There is an almost nervous fear of appearing to coincide with the 
theologians of the Roman Church in any moral judgement, which is 
perhaps due to the author’s opinion that ‘ the modern consciousness is 
largely inclined to regard the Catholic view of morality as that which is 
primitively Christian’. The way in which this attitude of mind developes 
may be seen best by particular examples. Under the heading, ‘ The 
Nature of the Christian Good’, the subject of the Example of Christ 
comes up for discussion, and we are told that the ‘ Imitation of Christ’ 
in its external connotation can have no place in the Evangelical Church. 


_ The Example of Christ is of no value as compared with the Ascended 


Christ. The religion of the Gospels, i. e., is of little worth as compared 
with the religion of ‘the Gospel’. By this means that which to Catholic 
and rationalist alike has seemed to be the ‘ desirable thing of all nations’ 
is given a very subordinate place, if allowed entrance at all. St Francis 
and John Stuart Mill suffer shipwreck in the same vessel. The ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Music’ of 4 Kempis is, our author is constrained somewhat 
grudgingly to admit, an ‘ Imitatio’ after the Pauline manner. 

But is not all this really to say that all Christians must be of one 
kind? It is to affirm not only that all Christians must do the same 
things, but that there is only one point of view from which the Faith can 
be approached, only one temperament which can really appreciate and 
exhibit Christianity. The existence of the New Testament, that very 
various whole, is a protest against any such views, as it was in the days 
of Marcion. If one attempts to view the matter dispassionately, one 
finds one’s greatest difficulty in Dr v. Haring’s negatives. It is surely 
a little difficult to say that the salvation offered by the Roman Catholic 
Church is ‘ zof personal communion with a personal God’, &c. It 
is in the word personal I venture to think that the key to the antinomy 
is to be found. An examination of the numerous places where Dr Haring 
speaks of personal relations with God leads me to the conclusion that 
he means those dealings with the Eternal Spirit which take place in the 
privacy of the individual consciousness. It is in these moments only, 
and in this way only, that God and Man are united. It is really similar 
to the view of Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘ Unless a man be set free from all 
creatures, he cannot wholly attend unto divine things’. But are ‘the 
creatures ’ really this hindrance? Is the action of God upon us, through 
the things that He has made, impersonal? If it be right to apply the 
word personal to the Godhead at all, must we not conceive the Divine 
action as at all times personal? Or are we to think of the Deity slipping 
from impersonal to personal action, and vice versa, in the manner that 
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Leo pictures the action of the Incarnate Word, Very God and Very 
Man? There is a difference, it seems to me, deep down between what 
Dr v. Haring calls Evangelical Ethics and that of many Roman Catholic 
‘theologians. By the former the relation with God is supposed to be 
primarily, as I have said, a something which takes place only in the 
‘privacy of the individual consciousness; by the latter this relation is 
‘conceived of as primarily, though perhaps not exclusively, mediated 
through persons and things. May it not be that both are true? There 
‘is certainly a considerable body of authority for the supposition. St 
Augustine himself may be taken as an example. It is significant that 
Dr v. Haring ranks this great writer high, though not on the same level as 
Luther. Between these two, as far as this book is concerned, there is 
a long and silent desert. It might perhaps be added to this discussion 
of the notion of personal relations with God that the Tiibingen professor 
will not allow that nature can be loved. It can only be enjoyed. But 
here again, just as with persons, it is at least possible that the natural 
‘order is a sacramental expression of the mind of God, and that in this 
expression the Divine Being sets forth and calls out love. 

It will be seen that there is a certain obliqueness of vision. But there 
is no obliquity and the book is a good example of the way in which 
‘a mind which is at once sincere, vigorous, and religious, can transcend 
its own limitations. No one can read the book and not feel that he has 
been in contact with one whose outlook is profoundly religious, who also 
at the same time is making a large and determined effort to get down 
to realities. Ethical systems may be distinguished from one another 
according to the view they take of the fundamental Principles, the 
ultimate End, and the Motive or Incentive. In this book the Principle 
is, as I have said, Christ, the Motive the Love of God, grateful affection, 
and the End God. No lesser end, it is seen, can be admitted, and 
reference is made to Augustine’s view that the love of God means that 
the love of a Christian is directed not to the gifts but to the source of 
the gifts. This End is the highest End in so strict asense that it is 
able to realize in itself every lesser End. ‘The Highest Good of 
Christian ethics surpasses the other systems, in that it is raised above 
the otherwise irreconcileable opposition of individualism and socialism.’ 

This is all in keeping with the strong assertion of the place of mysti- 
cism in theology. ‘That there is a direct fellowship’, says Dr v. Haring, 
‘between God and man apart from his relation to the world may 
indubitably be asserted.’ Eschatology, too, is of far-reaching importance, 
for it encourages ‘courageous work in this world because “ it is God's 
will”’. ‘The one thing that unites the martyrs of the second century, 
Augustine, the Reformers, and the Quietists of the Renascence in feel- 
ing and judgement is the certainty that they had that a good time was 
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coming.’ Again, while ‘conduct’ in the narrow sense is rightly valued 
very high, the author is able to say of prayer that it ‘is the most direct 
participation in the highest Good ’. 

There is so much in this that is in keeping with the best Catholic 
thought, Roman and non-Roman, that it seems almost like an illogical 
lapse to find the Church treated as a kind of appendix, a thing ‘ that 
may find its place at the conclusion of social ethics’, The author’s 
remarks on the relations between Church and State are extremely in- 
teresting if a little difficult to reconcile with one another, but there is no 
room to discuss them here. 

I could wish very heartily that this book could have a wide circulation. 
But I fear the publishers and the translator seem to have combined to 
hinder such a result. The original is a book that will be found on many 
German pastors’ shelves. I have found it on some myself. It is valued 
because it is solid and popular. The former quality remains in its 
English dress. But the latter has disappeared. Even if the eagerness of 
the reader overcomes the initial difficulty of the price, which is 105. 6d., 
he will still find himself face to face with an English style which is most 
repellent. Any one who knows German will find his path easier, as 
he hears ‘ja’ and ‘doch’ resounding from under their thin disguises. 
Split infinitives are a trifle perhaps. Words like ‘ minify’ might be 
passed over. But one does not know whether one feels more inclined 
to quarrel with the expression or the meaning of such a sentence as 
‘ Art does not ask after reality ; the splendour of illusion is its province’ ; 
nor does it make it easier to follow the train of thought to find one’s self 
checked by a sentence of this sort: ‘ And it is also clear that the higher 
love, as ethically determined, stands so much the higher, the higher 
those moral ends are which are striven for in common ; and so much the 
purer is that benevolence and good pleasure—that is to say, the more 
purely benevolence and good pleasure are determined by that absolute 
“ought”’ (p. 132). 

A. S. Duncan Jones. 
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In Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1908) Dr W. E. Chadwick sets himself to deduce from St Paul’s epistles 
lessons which may be of use to the minister of the gospel in the present 
day—at first in a more general way, and later in regard to particular 
departments of work—preaching, praying, &c. As the writer feels that 
the general principles are of more importance than their early applica- 
tions, he makes little reference to the Pastoral Epistles, as largely con- 
taining definite details. Wide experience and wide reading are brought 
to bear on the task of suggesting applications of St Paul’s principles to 
the needs of to-day, and there are many points made which are worthy 
of notice. With regard to the minister’s attitude Dr Chadwick is surely 
right when he remarks that ‘we are sometimes tempted to see in the 
work of so-called Christian pastors and teachers two primary motives, 
both of which appear to be stronger than “ the love of souls”: firstly, the 
desire to make others orthodox ; secondly, the determination to perform 
every duty of their profession most punctiliously’ (p. 227); and again 
when he notices that the ‘lack of character’ introduced into manual 
work by ‘ mechanical contrivances’ is not without a parallel defect in 
religious work. ‘ Elaborate organization takes the place of personal 
dealing ; and admirably, though mechanically, performed services, the 
place of preaching and teaching. Individuality, and so character, is 
here as elsewhere being crushed out by machinery’ (p. 304). The 
minister, says the writer, ‘ must be an artist’ (p. 26) preparing his hearers 
for the message he has to deliver to them, while he must also remember 
that nothing will appeal to his hearers like his own personal experience, 
‘a revelation of Christ mediated, not only through him, but actually ix 
him’ (p. 316). In regard to the message: ‘ The laws of the Kingdom ot 
God, and that welfare depends upon obedience to those laws, is perhaps 
the most necessary of all messages for the present.’ This same convic- 
tion appears in Dr Chadwick’s treatment of the social question: ‘ we 
have come to see that the so-called “ social problem ” is an ethical one’ 
(p. 178) ; and again in the application of the new knowledge of the uni- 
versality of the Divine Law to Christian work: ‘The message of this, 
which we have to declare and explain to the world, is that upon the 
knowing and doing of God’s will depends all welfare’ (p. 295). 

In line with this view Dr Chadwick has in Chapter X an interesting 
discussion of the meaning of codia in the New Testament. He holds 
that it refers not so much to an entity, ‘the essential nature of some 
thing’, as to skill in working ; it is rather a power than a possession, 
and has its roots in the Jewish rather than in the Greek sense of the 
word. Thus wisdom becomes very much an ethical quality. ‘ Man’s 
wisdom consists in the skill or ability with which he uses all that God 
has put within his power. This wisdom is dependent upon far more 
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than knowledge: it is often the means whereby we gain more know- 
ledge’ (p. 364). Probably the writer goes too far in limiting Christian 
wisdom to ethical conduct, but he is to the point when he urges that 
the new knowledge in psychology and sociology as being largely 
ethical in nature claims the ‘earnest attention’ of the Christian pastor 
(Pp. 377) 

On the other hand, in spite of many helpful passages, it must be 
said that the combination of commentary, discussion of words, applica- 
tion, and exhortation has produced a book which is exceedingly difficult 
to read with sustained interest. 

The ideas often lack freshness, and, when suggestive of originality, are 
insufficiently developed. It is difficult to gather any definite inspiration 
from the book, or to feel that the method adopted really throws much 
new light upon St Paul and the secrets of his success. 


C. BARROw IN FURNESS. 


CODEX ‘ALEXANDRINUS’!' 


Tue Trustees of the British Museum have begun to issue a new 
complete photograph of the famous Codex Alexandrinus (A) in reduced 
facsimile, whereby scholars will be able to acquire an accurate 
representation of this great MS at a much lower cost than that of the 
full-size photograph, published in 1879-83. The actual photograph of 
each page in this new publication measures about 8 in. x6} in. The 
printing of the plates (executed by the University Press, Oxford) is very 
clear and legible, when the state of the MS is considered, and 
Dr Kenyon writes the Introduction. 

The present volume contains the New Testament and Clementine 
Epistles, but the other volumes are promised in due course. This 
therefore seems an appropriate time to express the hope that in the 
Introduction to the Old Testament volumes the mediaeval history of 
Codex A will be fully investigated, with a view to determine how far it 
deserves to be called ‘ Alexandrian’ at all. Every one knows that it 
was formerly in the possession of Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria 
(till 1621), and afterwards of Constantinople (1621-1638). It was given 


? The Codex Alexandrinus in reduced photographic facsimile (vol. i, New Test. 
and Clementine Epp.). Printed by order of the Trustees, 1909. 
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to Charles I through Sir Thomas Roe, then British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, but, as Dr Kenyon observes, ‘the history of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, before it passed from the hands of Cyril Lucar to Sir 
Thomas Roe, is more obscure’. As a matter of fact, the mediaeval 
history of the Codex, which is repeated in so many Introductions to the 
Greek Testament and to palaeography, is based upon an Arabic Note at 
the foot of the first page of Genesis. It seems, therefore, worth while to 
consider this Note a little more closely, all the more since it has not 
been made the subject of any enquiry since Professor Nicoll of Oxford 
interpreted it for Baber’s edition of A in 1821. The Note consists of 
three lines of very bad Arabic writing, with a cross at the side. The 
vellum also is stained and lacerated. I read as follows :— 


eS sty oS all wild de Gam 

ja a oX eal vo 

pal Goganlol [US 

That is, supplying the points, 
SOM a ESp lel BM Je yd (1) 
J py ww teal vs (2) 
pad oyealsl et (3) 
(1) Bound to the Patriarchal Cell in the Fortress of Alexandria. 


(2) He that lets it go out shall be cursed and ruined. 
(3) The humble Athanasius wrote (this). 


‘Cell’ (&s) is the regular term for the Patriarchal residences, both 
Malkite and Jacobite, in Cairo. Both dignitaries considered themselves 
Patriarchs of A/exandria, successors of the great Athanasius and Cyril: 
the first line of this inscription means that the MS, when the Note was 
written, belonged to the Patriarchal Library in Cairo, and as we find it 
in the possession of Cyril Lucar, the Greek Patriarch, it refers presum- 
ably to the Library of the Malkites. The last word of line (2) is indis- 
tinct, but it obviously means ‘ cursed’ or ‘ punished’: Nicoll read 55, 
but I think the second letter looks more like ¥». For the third line 
Nicoll read pil) Lnyeulill, thinking the first letter was AU, but it is 
certainly Kaf'; in fact, previous to Nicoll the line was read \3a WS 
uml» (i.e. ‘Sabas wrote this’). There is a hole after the Xa/, but the 
next letter must be 4, 4, #, or y. I read the proper name Athanasius, 
as Nicoll does: the spelling as I decipher the word corresponds with the 
usual spelling. 


1 It is formed exactly like the Kaf of \ySo, in the Thekla inscription on the 
verso of the fly-leaf. 
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It is usual to identify ‘the humble Athanasius’ with Athanasius III, 
Patriarch of Alexandria about 1300. But is there any reason why this 
scribe should be a Patriarch at all? Do not Patriarchs usually indicate 
that ‘by Divine permission’ they ave Patriarchs? Certainly this is the 
case with ‘ Michael by the mercy of God Patriarch of Antioch’, who 
wrote his name and anathema in the thirteenth-century codex of 
Eutychius’s Annals now in the British Museum.’ Similarly ‘the poor 
Macarius’ (Lnp3,5Le _yais!) never fails to add the territorial title ‘of 
Antioch’, he being Patriarch, every time that he writes his name in’ 
B.M. Addit. 9965. 

But if ‘the humble Athanasius’ who wrote the Note in Codex A be 
not a Patriarch of Alexandria, some curious consequences follow. The 
argument hitherto accepted has run thus: Athanasius who wrote the 
Note signed his name with a cross and says the Codex was an heir- 
loom of the Patriarchal Library of Alexandria, therefore Athanasius 
was a Patriarch of Alexandria ; the only Patriarch Athanasius who is 
late enough is Athanasius III, therefore the writer of the Note is 
Athanasius III, therefore the Codex was in Alexandria (or rather, in 
Cairo) about the year 1300; therefore it really is Egyptian in origin, 
and has always been kept in Egypt. 

It is true that ‘J. J. Wetstein (ov. Zest. Gr. i 10) quotes a letter of 
his uncle, J. R. Wetstein, written in 1664, in which he states, on the 
authority of Matthaeus Muttis, a deacon of Cyril’s, that the MS was 
found at Mt. Athos’, as Dr Kenyon faithfully reports (p. 7, note). 
Dr Kenyon, however, goes on to say that very little weight can be 
attached to this statement, because ‘clearly the MS was at Alexandria 
about 1300’. But what puts the Arabic Note we have been considering 
into the fourteenth century, except the theory that it must have been 
written by a Patriarch named Athanasius? Is it not more likely that 
Athanasius was some person of Cyril Lucar’s staff, who had charge of 
his Library ? 

If we accept Matthaeus Muttis’s statement, we may suppose that 
Cyril Lucar, then Patriarch of Alexandria, got hold of Codex A at Athos 
in 1616. The Codex passed into the Patriarch’s Library, but as he 
himself had acquired it, he felt himself at liberty to take it with him 
when he was translated to Constantinople in 1621, and afterwards to 


1 Cotton Caligula A iv: see Cureton’s Catalogue (1846) p. 49. 

2 Cureton’s Catalogue pp. 41-45; see also the autograph of Athanasius, Bishop 
of Kara in 1136 (Wright CBM 199). My friend Mr E. H. Minns has further drawn 
my attention to the Patriarchal autographs collected by N. Likhatcheff in the Trans, 
Imp. Russ, Archaeol. Society of St Petersburg (vol. iv, 1907). These Greek 
documents, which include a letter from Cyril Lucar himself, shew that the shape of 
the cross in the Arabic Note in Cod. A was in use about 1600, 
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present it to the King of England.*' If Codex A came from Athos, 
that means it originally came not from Egypt, but from Constantinople. 
In a word, it represents a Constantinopolitan, not an Egyptian, text of 
the Greek Bible. 

So far as I know, there is nothing in Codex A to indicate that it was 
ever in Egypt before 1616. The only Arabic writing it contains is (1) 
the Thekla inscription *; (2) the Athanasius inscription ; (3) the pagina- 
tion, which goes through the whole Codex ; (4) two notes in the margin 
of Wisdom, viz. sx-4l ers i.e. ‘ Friday’, opposite Wisd. ii 12, and \ 
‘Easter’, opposite Wisd.v 1. All this seems to me to be contemporary, 
if not by the same hand. I venture to think it rests with those who still 
support an Egyptian provenance for Codex A to shew that these Notes 
are not contemporary with Cyril Lucar. All the other lectionary-marks, 
some of them quite late, are in Greek, as also is the very ill-spelt sen- 
tence written in the corner of fo/. 605 7, and repeated on the lower 
margin of the opposite page. As far as I can read it, it runs :— 


o Tadaws KaTavov Tas «uas apapryas ToTe wiwo 
ov ToApo arevnve nS Ovpavovr 


In any case, it appears to be the work of some one who lived about 
the tenth century, and had more piety than grammar. It has nothing 
to do with the text, which is a page of the Song of Songs. The Greek 
lectionary marks, scattered about various Books of the O.T., look to 
me much later, but some of the marginal corrections, e. g. in 2 Chron. 
xxxii 23, appear to be of the tenth to the twelfth century. 

All this is quite inconclusive : let us hope that the future volumes of 
the new facsimile will do something to clear the matter up. The main 
object of this Note has been simply to call attention to the extreme 
slenderness of the material, out of which the generally accepted history 
of the Codex ‘ Alexandrinus’ has been constructed. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


1 It is worth noting that the anathema was not erased, when the Codex was 
presented to Sir Thomas Roe. Contrast the case of the MS now numbered CUL 
Gg. 5. 27, an Arabic copy of the Gospels (dated 1285) which Cyril Lucar gave in 
1618 to David de Wilem. In this the old notes of ownership have been carefully 
destroyed. ' 

® siugell lid be? LET Ie ul IS, i.e. ‘They relate that this book is in 
the handwriting of Thekla the Martyr’. This is written on the verso of the fly-leat, 


facing Gen, i, and appears to me to be in the same hand as the Athanasius 
inscription, 
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EUANGELIUM GATIANUM. 


Euangelium Gatianum is an edition of the well-known Latin codex 
of the Four Gospels commonly quoted as gat. The codex formerly 
belonged to the Monastery of S. Gatien at Tours: it is now at Paris 
(B. N. nouv. acg. 1587), and may be assigned to the eighth century. Herr 
Heer’s work seems well done. There is a good facsimile and prefixed 
to the text are sixty-four pages of Introduction, in which the editor brings 
out the chief points of interest in ga¢. If, like most editors of MSS, 
Herr Heer is inclined to value the witness of his codex somewhat too 
highly, that is a fault which is amply excusable in view of the clear and 
practical way in which he has put some new evidence at the disposal of 
his fellow-workers. 

The text of gat certainly does raise some very interesting questions. 
What, we may ask, is a ‘mixed Vulgate MS’? When ought a codex 
to be reckoned among the Old Latin MSS, and when among Vulgate 
MSS? _ Herr Heer (p. xl) distinguishes three elements or strata in gat: 
there is (i) the most ancient Old Latin element, partly African in type ; 
(ii) Vulgate readings properly so called ; (iii) the main body of the text, 
common to the Vulgate and the Old Latin. ‘Miram equidem hanc 
codicis ga¢ structuram ita compositam esse censeo, ut genuina illa versio 
antiquissima Africana, quam codici pro fundamento subesse demon- 
stravi, iam ante s. Hieronymi aetatem ad exemplaria veteris familiae 
“Ttalicae” sive “‘ Europaeae”, postea etiam ad exemplaria Hierony- 
miana sive pura sive mixta pedetemptim emendaretur atque adeo mis- 
ceretur’ (p. xli). This may be in itself a perfectly accurate statement, 
but it hardly prepares the student for the thoroughness with which the 
text has been corrected to the Vulgate. If we include in ‘ Vulgate’ not 
only the purest text, such as is preserved in Codex Amiatinus and printed 
in Wordsworth and White, but also the inferior texts current in England 
during the Heptarchy, then the part of gat which is not Vulgate and is 
Old Latin shrinks to very small proportions. 

At the same time the ‘ African’ element is really present in ga¢. In 
Lk. i 11 according to gat the angel appears to Zacharias ‘a dextris 
altaris supplicationis’, while the Vulgate and all the Old Latin texts, 
except the African e, have ‘a dextris altaris incensi’ (= rod Ovpdparos). 
Here ¢ has ‘in medio altaris supp/icationis’, so that at least in the final 
word gat preserves a characteristically African rendering which could 
not have been derived from mere accidental emendation or correction, 
like a change of tense or the omission of a particle. There are not 
many African readings in ga¢ so striking as this one, but they do occur, 


1 By J. M. Heer (Herder, Freiburg i. B., 1910.) 
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as for instance in Joh. xix 42 where gat (again supported by ¢) has cena 
pura for parasceue. It is also important to notice that this phenomenon 
of ‘ African’ renderings and readings appearing in isolated Irish or semi- 
Irish codices is not confined to ga¢." Thus in Lk. xvi 14, where the 
Vulgate and almost all the Old Latin texts have auari (= pAdpyvpor), 
we find cupidissimi in e, but cupidissimi et amatores pecuniae in the Irish 
MS r. This combines two renderings of ¢iAdpyvpo, the second being 
found alone in a and in the Book of Armagh. More instances of 
African readings in Irish texts are given in Lawlor’s Book of Mulling, 
p. 134 ff. 

No doubt Herr Heer is right in supposing that these African readings 
are not curiosities introduced into Irish texts at a later stage, but on the 
contrary are relics of its oldest stratum and only owe their presence in 
r or » or gat to imperfect thoroughness in the work of revisers, whose 
main aim was to conform the texts before them to ‘ Late-European’ or 
Vulgate standard. But the mere presence of uncorrected African 
readings in gat does not give any special weight to those parts of the 
text which happen to agree with the mediaeval standard. It is enough 
here to refer to the classical explanation of the appearance of scattered 
readings of ancient type in MSS whose text is for the most part ordinary 
and late, which is to be found in Hort’s Jntroduction § 336-338. The 
illuminating example from the Clermont MS and its copy E, is too long 
to be quoted in full, but it gives once for all the reasons why it will be 
always dangerous and unscientific to use such a MS as ga¢ as authority 
for the ‘Old Latin’, except in those readings which actually differ from 
the Vulgate. Many words and sentences in the Vulgate are of course 
repeated unaltered from Old Latin texts; you cannot tell whether 
Quoniam quidem in Lk. i 1 or Lux mundi in Joh. viii 12 was derived in 
gat by unaltered transmission from its Old Latin ancestry or by correc- 
tion to the Vulgate. But just for that very reason it is impossible to 
draw any inference whatever from their presence in gat. The evidence 
is simply negative. If, on the other hand, it had happened to read 
Lumen saeculi in Joh. viii 12 (which it does not), then we might well 
have safely inferred that the older Irish text had Zumen ..., and that 
it had been transmitted unchanged in the text before us.” 

The critical use of a text like & or a, or even ¢, is fundamentally 
different from that of a text like ga/, or any other Latin text which has 


2 Gat is described as ‘insular’ in origin. It is worthy of notice that the scribe 
does not mind beginning a line with s or nt, followed by a vowel: e.g. in Lk. i1t 
we find sta\ns a dextris, Can this be paralleled except in MSS written in Ireland, 
such as the Book of Mulling, which has e. g. obseruaba\nt eum in Matt, xxvii 36? 
Barbarous division is notably absent from r. 

? As a matter of fact r has lumen mundi. 
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been contaminated from the Vulgate. 4 and a may safely be taken as 
pre-Vulgate from beginning to end. They were written possibly before 
the Vulgate was published, certainly before it had made any general 
headway or the process of mixture had begun. ¢, though somewhat 
later and often untrue to the ‘ African’ type, does not seem to have 
been assimilated to the Vulgate. Of the ‘European’ MSS the frag- 
ments known as # and s, and the almost complete codices fand 4, may 
be assumed to have very few Vulgate readings, if indeed there be any.’ 
But most of the MSS usually reckoned as ‘ Old-Latin’ seem to contain 
Vulgate readings, some more, some fewer. This is certainly the case with 
¢, and with 4 7; apparently with ¢ / (Lk, Joh) and g, and with f 

The manner in which this later mixture takes place is different in 
different MSS, and therefore we must take into account the possibilities 
discussed by Dr Lawlor in his Book of Mulling pp. 66-69. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous example of irregular mixture is ¢, the latest in date, 
though by no means the least important, of the MSS usually classed as 
Old Latin. It is quite evident the ¢ contains Vulgate readings, usually 
in the form of the insertion of verses and clauses which were absent 
from the genuine Old Latin texts. Besides these interpolations there 
are other readings and renderings, scattered throughout the Four Gospels, 
which may safely be ascribed to contamination from the Vulgate. The 
great value of ¢ is that (like ga?) it contains an African element, but this 
element seems to be confined to parts of Luke and Mark. The text of 
Matthew is European where it is not Vulgate. Following Herr Heer’s 
argument for proving an African base for ga¢, we may assume an African 
base for ¢ in (parts of) Luke and Mark. But we are not equally justified 
in assuming an African base for ¢ in Matthew or in John. Possibly the 
African element was derived from a fragmentary codex (such as &) in 
which the missing portions had been supplied from a European text. 

A yet simpler instance is presented by 4, i.e. Cod. Claromontanus, 
This MS is made up of two, written by different hands, though of about 
the same date. The MS containing Matthew is Old Latin throughout, 
with only a few Vulgate readings here and there, if any. The text of 
Mk, Lk, Joh is Vulgate: it is indeed one of the oldest MSS of the 
Vulgate, and I do not know why it was not used by Wordsworth and 
White. But if an eighth- or ninth-century copy of 4 had been made, we 
should have had a MS all in the same hand, Old Latin in St Matthew’s 


1 Yet in the case of ff, note the presence of Matthia, Amos, Maaht, in Lk. iii 25 ; 
on which see Herr Heer’s book Die Stammbdume Jesu p. 59 ff. I am still inclined 
to regard 6 as a good example of the type of text from which Jerome made his 
revision, so that it should have occupied the place which / does in Wordsworth and 
White’s edition, No doubt Dr Souter will soon have something to say on this 
subject. 


VOL. XI. Rr 
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Gospel, Vulgate in the rest. The text of Matt is akin to 7, in fact the 
affinity of 4 and 7 is one of the keys we possess to solve the problem of 
the origin of Irish texts. But there is nothing Irish about Mk, Lk, Joh 
in A. Because there are ‘Irish’ readings in 4 (Matthew), that does not 
prove that 4 (Mk, Lk, Joh) has an Irish strain in its ancestry, much less 
that the Irish strain is the primitive ‘ strues’, to use Herr Heer’s word. 
It is a pity that he has not attempted to localize the African element in 
gat, to see whether there are portions of the Gospels where the demon- 
strably ‘ African’ readings are strewn more thickly than others. They 
seem, for instance, so far as I can judge, not numerous in the Gospel 
of Mark. 

One other characteristic of Irish texts must be noted. It is this: 
that not all the differences from the Vulgate found in Irish or British 
MSS are derived from the Old Latin. We read in Lk xvi 8 that ‘the 
Lord (07, the lord) commended the unjust steward because he had done 
wisely, because the children of this world are wiser than the children of 
light in their generation’. When we turn to the Latin versions we find 
evidence that this verse caused difficulties in ancient as in modern times. 
Dadce fd, with gat and its friends E M, insert ‘therefore I say to 
you’, or ‘but He said to His disciples’ before the second clause, 
obviously in order to make it quite clear that the praise of the Unjust 
Steward belongs to the Parable and is not a general proposition, while 
the final clause may be taken for edification.’ It is an old insertion: ¢ 
has the African discentes, while the other texts have discipulos, so that 
we may assign this interpretative gloss to the early days of the Latin 
N.T. But the saying itself was interpreted by the earlier Latin texts in 
a somewhat unfamiliar fashion. We find flit huius saeculi prudentiores 
sunt quam filii lucis in hac generatione in bc ffgr. With this a and / 
agree, except that a and / have super filios lucis, and a has in gente hac. 
The African e has fii saeculi huius prudentiores super filios lucis in 
SAECULUM ISTUT suané, and this is supported by Cyprian 793, who has 
in saeculo isto when alluding to the verse. The variation in the render- 
ing of yeved is what we find elsewhere : generatio is characteristic of the 
common run of European MSS and of the Vulgate, a in Luke has 
a strongly marked preference for gens, while the Africans 4 and e waver 
between saeculum, progenies, and natio. We may therefore be sure that 
the Old Latin tradition of the meaning of «is tiv yevedy tiv éavrav was 
‘for this age’ or ‘in this age’, whether the original rendering was in 
saeculum istut (as is most probable), or in hac generatione. If there was 


1 Dominus is always contracted, indicating that Latin scribes at least understood 
the word to mean ‘ Jesus’, not ‘the master of the Unjust Steward’. 

? gis missing here. d has evidently been corrected to fit its own Greek ; it reads 
Sili saeculi huius sapientiores super filios lucis in generationem suam sunt. 
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any revision from a Greek MS it only affected the term used to render 
yeved, not the general meaning. 

The Vulgate, followed by /, translates ‘ than the children of light’ by 
Jiliis lucis, and instead of in HAC generatione has in generatione sua. This 
is neat and scholarly: it is like the master correcting a schoolboy’s 
Latin prose. But gat, Wordsworth’s E, and the margin of the Echter- 
nach Gospels (2P™8), have in uita sua. This very curious reading, which 
agrees in general sense with the usual interpretation put upon the words 
in modern times—I suppose 7” uifa sua here means ‘in their own con- 
cerns ’—is therefore on the one hand characteristic of an Irish-British 
group, and on the other it is clearly not Old Latin at all. Neither again 
is it a reading that belongs to the early type of Irish texts represented 
by 7, for r has in hac generatione in agreement with 4 against the 
Vulgate. 

It seemed to me worth while to discuss the Latin renderings of Lk 
xvi 8 at some length, because the issues are there raised in a particularly 
acute form. It may serve to shew the interest of ga¢, which Herr Heer 
has now made accessible to his fellow-students, and it also may help in 
elucidating the history of the equally important text of ®. Whatever be 
thought of Dom Chapman’s theories, it is probable that the key to the 
history of 2 and its curious marginal notes is also the key to the early 
history of the Vulgate itself. Is it possible that some of these marginal 
notes were interpretative rather than textual? In that case in uita sua 
might have got into the text of gaf and E by a misunderstanding, and 
its proper place would be where it stands in ®, i.e. in the margin. It 
would be interesting to know who first put it there. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


A GOTHIC-LATIN FRAGMENT FROM ANTINOE. 


Dr Paut GiauE, of Giessen, has brought to light a fragment of 
a vellum Gospel codex, the interest of which is out of all proportion to 
its size. It came out of a miscellaneous lot bought from native dealers 
near Antinoe, which was handed over in 1908 to the University Library 
at Giessen. When the fragment was entrusted to Dr Glaue, he recog- 
nized that it had once formed part of a bilingual codex of the Gospels,. 
the writing on the recto being Latin, while that on the verso, the post 
of honour, was not Greek as in Codex Bezae, but Gothic. It is 
thus similar to the fragments (from Rom. xi-xv) known as Cod. 


Rr2 
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Carolinus or gue, except that in gue the Gothic and the Latin columns 
stand on the same page. Dr Glaue has now published the Giessen 
fragment in the Zeitschrift f. neutest. Wissenschaft, Prof. Karl Helm 
editing the Gothic text. 

The new ‘find’ is unfortunately small, consisting only of the inner 
upper corners of two conjugate leaves, which must have been the outer 
pair of a quire. The extant portions contain :— 

recto Lk. xxiii 2-6 Latin 


verso xxiii 11-14 Gothic 
recto xxiv 5-9 Latin 
verso xxiv 13-17 Gothic, 


the Latin lines being all mutilated at the end, and the Gothic lines at 
the beginning. As in the case of gwe, the lines are sense-lines, and the 
writing may be assigned to the fifth century. 
Small as the fragment is, and closely as f and the Vulgate agree, it is 
clear that its text is akin tof The following readings are characteristic. 
(a) Agreements of giess with f vg against lat. vt :— 
Lk. xxiv 6® Non Es¢ hic &c. = fq vg, om. clause lat. vt. 


xxiv 6 RECORDAMiné =f vg, memoramini a ¢, comm. ¢, 
remem. 4 f//g7, mementote d. 
xviv8 RECORDAfae =f vg, memoratae ade*, comm. ¢, 


remem, 6 coor. FJ gr, 
xxiv 9 AMONUmento =/g vg, om. lat.vt. 

(2) Agreements of giess with f or /-lat.vt against vg :— 

Lk. xxiii 4 PILATUS AUéem (dixit) = fadr, ait-autem Pil. vg de f// 9. 
xxiii 5 INCIPIENS = / lat.vt (inchoans a), et incipiens vg = NB. 
These six readings taken together give as clear a verdict about the 
textual character of the Latin text of the new fragment as could possibly 

be demanded. 

Peculiar to giess is the insertion of guia before commouet in Lk. 
xxiii § (= dre dvaceier), and perhaps also there is a coincidence with a in 
xxiii 3, where Dr Glaue thinks the half-verse begins with Qui Respondit, 
but it is illegible in the photograph. In the next line it would suit the 
space better to supply sacerdofes rather than principes sacerdotum. In 
the Gothic text perhaps the most interesting point for the textual critic 
is the rendering of éo@jra Aaprpdy (Lk. xxiii 11) by wastjom JaiRHTAIM, 
i.e. ‘bright vestments’. This is the rendering of Aapmpds that we should 
expect from Lk. xvi 19, and shews that the Gothic was not influenced 
here by the wes¢e alba of the Vulgate and of lat. vt (exc. acd). 


1 Also separately : Das gotisch-lateinische Bibelfragment ... von Paul Glaue und 
Karl Helm, Giessen 1910. The publication includes two very clear half-tone 
plates. 
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A Gothic text which turns up in Egypt is indeed a curiosity. But 
the main interest of this discovery is not the positive additions which it 
brings to our scanty treasure of early Germanic, but the general con- 
firmation which it gives to the view that Codex Brixianus (/) is not 
a normal Old-Latin text, but a copy of a Gothic-Latin bilingual, such as 
the Giessen fragment came from. Readers of the Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies may remember that this view was brought forward in the 
first number of this JOURNAL, in the review of the Oxford Vulgate. It 
has since then been generally accepted in Germany, e.g. by Kauffmann 
in Kiel, and by Streitberg in his excellent edition of the remains of the 
Gothic Bible and literature." Dr Glaue’s discovery not only brings us 
some new light on the Bible of the Goths ; it adds also a not unim- 
portant link in the chain of arguments that prove the Vulgate Gospels 
to have been what St Jerome claimed them to be—a true Wouum Opus. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


REMNANTS OF THE LATER SYRIAC VERSIONS. 


Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible... edited by Joun 
Gwynn, D.D. Published for the Text and Translation Society. 
(Williams & Norgate, London, 1909.) 


BrsiicaL students have waited some time for this book, but 
Dr Gwynn has done his work in such a way that it will not need to be 
done again. We have here in the First Part a really satisfactory text of 
the Four Minor Catholic Epistles (i.e. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude) in 
the Philoxenian Syriac, based upon a collation of twenty MSS, together 
with full Prolegomena, including a reconstruction of the Greek text 
attested by this Syriac version. In the Second Part, which is really 
a separate book, with separate pagination, Dr Gwynn has edited some 
hitherto unpublished Extracts from the Syro-Hexaplar Version of the 
LXX, comprising passages from Genesis (xxvi 26-30), Leviticus (xxvi 
42-46), 1 Chronicles (extracts from i-vi, xxxiii 14-17), 2 Chronicles 
(extracts from xxvi-xxxv), Nehemiah (i 1-4; ii 1-18 ; iv 7-9, 16-22 ; 
vi 15, 16; viii 1-18; ix 1-3)—in all nearly 200 verses. Any fresh 
fragment of the Syro-Hexaplar version is a real addition to our know- 
ledge of Origen’s epoch-making work upon the text of the Old Testament 
in Greek, and Dr Gwynn deserves the thanks of Biblical scholars foxy 


1 W. Streitberg Die Gotische Bibel (1908) p. xhii ff, 
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the industry with which he has hunted these extracts out of Catenas in 
the British Museum, and the care and skill with which he has edited 
them. 

But interesting as are these Hexaplar texts, the New Testament texts 
are even more interesting, and it will perhaps best exhibit the import- 
ance of Dr Gwynn’s work for N.T. textual criticism, if we see how it 
affects the critical Notes on the Catholic Epistles in ‘Westcott and 
Hort’. 

The version edited by Dr Gwynn is not entirely unknown to scholars. 
It is, in fact, the text of the Minor Catholic Epistles usually printed 
with the text of the Peshitta, but in a very inaccurate form. The true 
text of the Peshitta does not contain these Epistles, and they were 
first printed in 1630 by Edward Pococke from a late MS in the 
Bodleian (Gwynn’s 8). The Version is therefore called ‘ syr. bod.’ by 
Hort,' but Dr Gwynn has practically demonstrated that it formed part 
of the true Philoxenian Version, made in the sixth century under the 
direction of Philoxenus of Mabbog, of which the Harclean Syriac is 
a later revision. 

Hort mentions ‘syr. bod.’ twice in 2 Peter (iii 10, iii 12) and five 
times in Jude (1 dis, 5 dis, 22 f). Of these seven passages, it is quoted 
accurately in 2 Pet. iii 12, and in Jude 1% (rots €@veow) and Jude 5” 
(‘God’, for ‘Jesus’ or ‘the Lord’). But each of the four other 
passages contains an error, which Dr Gwynn’s edition enables us to 
correct. In 2 Pet. iii 10 the best MSS of the Philoxenian support 
cipeOjoerar without ody, in agreement with the best Greek evidence. 
In Jude 1», to quote Dr Gwynn (p. 128), ‘The prefix © in aaa is 
not to be taken as implying that our translator read év before "Inco in 
his exemplar : the Syriac idiom demands the preposition’. In Jude 5 
Dr Gwynn’s best MSS imply zavra, in agreement with the best Greek 
and Latin texts ; it is only the later MSS of the Philoxenian, including 
of course the Bodleian MS from which the version was nicknamed 
‘ syr. bod.’, that have a form which seems to imply zavras. Finally, in 
the confused text of Jude 22, 23, the Philoxenian agrees word for word 
with Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 6,) in reading xai ods pév é« mupds 
dpralere, Svaxpwopévous dé édccire, and with this agrees the Latin quota- 
tion in Hier. Zzech. 18. Tischendorf states this correctly, but the 
Greek as given in Hort’s Note appears to be a re-translation from the 
transmitted Latin of Clement's Adumbrationes, under the impression 
that the Greek text of the Stromateis must be only a paraphrastic 


allusion. But what we read in the Stromateis is word for word with the 
Philoxenian Version. 


1 See his Note on 2 Pet, iii 10, where ‘ three Catholic Epistles’ is an error for 
‘four Catholic Epistles’. 
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Now that it is properly placed in the hands of scholars, the Philoxenian 
Version will take its place among the chief authorities for the smaller 
Catholic Epistles. Indeed, no more striking illustration of the interest 
of the text so admirably edited by Dr Gwynn can be given than this 
striking coincidence which it presents with the earliest Christian Father 
of Alexandria. 


F. C. BurkitTrT. 


THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


Ein jiidisch-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem ersten Jahrhundert. Aus 
dem Syrischen iibersetzt von JOHANNES FLEMMING, bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von ADOLF Harnack. (Leipzig, 1910.) 


Last year (1909) Dr Rendel Harris published from a MS in his 
possession the Syriac text of the ‘Odes and Psalms of Solomon’. Dr 
Harnack has now edited a German translation of the Odes made for 
him by Dr Flemming, appending to the work a very important historical 
enquiry into the origin of the Odes and their place in the developement 
of Christian thought. A definite theory is put forward and supported 
with Dr Harnack’s usual learning and ability. 

This theory is that the Odes, like the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, consist of a Jewish original document (Grundschrift), and of 
a number of Christian interpolations. Proofs are offered in detail. 
Harnack starts with Odes iv and vi, which he pronounces to be ‘certainly 
Jewish ’ because of their references to the Temple of Jerusalem (Ode iv 
1-4; vi 8). He proceeds to divide the Odes into groups, Jewish, 
colourless, purely Christian, and ‘ problematic’, and he finds only two 
to be ‘ purely Christian’. The ‘colourless’ Odes are, it appears, more 
likely to be Jewish than Christian, for the Jewish literature of the post- 
Maccabean period reveals ‘a remarkable separation between piety and 
national life’, being pious without referring to ordinances of religion. 
On the other hand Harnack knows no kind of Christianity of the earliest 
age which could speak so cryptically as the majority of these Odes, and 
he maintains (in a footnote) that the Shepherd of Hermes is no excep- 
tion to this experience. The critic next takes the ‘ problematic’ Odes, 
seventeen in number, and examines the cases in which expressions de- 
finitely Christian, such as ‘ The Son of God’, and ‘The Anointed’, occur 
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in them. Of the first of these (Ode iii 9) he says that the title ‘The 
Son’ comes ‘ like a pistol shot’ (wie aus der Pistole geschossen), and 
breaks the connexion. In the rest of the seventeen Odes the Christian 
pieces (long or short) can easily be separated from the rest, except in 
Odes x, xvii, and xxix, which the Editor reserves for later discussion. 

On the religious character of the Jewish Grundschrift Harnack makes 
an interesting pronouncement. He first collects the ideas of the singer, 
so far as they can be summed up in single words and phrases, and says 
that they correspond generally with the yapis, murrevew, yvdors, dAnGea, 
dis, tdup Lav, &ydrn, CoH, ‘with which John [the fourth Evangelist] 
works’. This, he says, leads to the interesting result that the Odes 
supply the connecting link between the piety represented by the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the piety and theology of ‘ John’. 
In the Grundschrift Dr Harnack finds no trace of the synoptic, ‘ that is 
the historical’, Jesus, and no trace of the doctrine of Messiah. 

Interesting as these results are, it would perhaps have been well if 
the writer had waited a little longer before publishing them. At present 
the text of the Odes can lay no sort of claim to practical finality. It is 
true that Dr Harris the original editor tells us that the text is ‘a good 
one’, but ‘good’ is a relative term, and in fact a largish number of 
emendations have already suggested themselves to Dr Flemming, to the 
Times reviewer (April 7), and to the writer of the present notice. A 
good deal of textual criticism needs to be applied. Emendations and 
suggestions have to be collected and considered in relation to one an- 
other before the text can be treated as sufficiently settled for the appli- 
cation of literary criticism. 

Dr Harnack is in fact confronted at an early stage of his enquiry with 
textual uncertainties, although he seems to be unaware of his condition. 
On pp. 75-6 he urges that the Odes for the most part betray by their 
character that they are neither Christian, nor Jewish-Christian, but 
Jewish. ‘ Das’, he remarks, ‘ist aber auch durch zwei Stellen sicher zu 
belegen.’ The first of these two passages is Ode iv 1-4. 

1. ‘ Niemand verandert deinen heiligen Platz, mein Gott, 

2. und keiner ist, der ihn vertauschte, und an einen andern Platz 

stellte, weil er nicht die Macht (dazu) hat. 

3- Denn dein Heiligtum hast du bestimmt, bevor du die Platze 

machtest ; 

4. Der Altere (Platz) soll nicht tauschen miissen mit denen die jiinger 

sind als er,’ 
Harnack urges that there is here an allusion to rivalry between the 
Jerusalem temple and that of Leontopolis, which were destroyed respec- 
tively in the years A.D. 70 and 73. If so the Ode must have been com- 
posed before a. D. 70, and this is indeed Harnack’s view. The doubt- 
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fullness of the text, however, throws doubt on the assignment of the 
date. The repetition of the word ‘ Platz’ (a¢hr@) is highly suspicious : 
deinen heiligen Platz, einen andern Platz, die Plitze. Further the trans- 
lation of ver. 3 given by Dr Flemming (in agreement with Dr. Harris) 
cannot stand, and the probability that the text is corrupt is very great.’ 
Lastly, the character of the rest of the Ode gives no support to the 
notion that in vers. 1-4 the singer is referring to some outward sanctuary. 
From ver. 5 onward the writer speaks of inward things without giving 
any hint that he has changed his subject. In ver. 8 he describes the 
excellence of the mystic seal of God, and it may even be that the true 
text of the first clause is, ‘ No man altereth thy holy seal (impress), O 
my God’. This Ode with its opening verses as Drs Harris and Flemming 
give them is a monstrum. 

Nor is Dr Harnack’s appeal to Ode vi 7, 8 any more fortunate. The 
renderings, ‘Und zum Tempel gebracht’ (Flemming), ‘ And it brought 
[water] to the Temple’ (Harris), are both desperate efforts to translate 
a corrupt text. Whether there was any reference at all to the Temple 
in the original reading of ver. 8 is highly doubtful. Thus the two Odes, 
the Jewish stamp of which according to Harnack is certain (zweifellos), 
owe that ‘stamp’ to a text which itself is open to grave doubt. 

When we turn from the consideration of these two Odes to Harnack’s 
main thesis that seventeen of the Odes have received Christian interpo- 
lations, further possibilities beside the possibility that the Syriac text is 
corrupt have to be considered. On the first instance of supposed inter- 
polation cited (Ode iii 9) we may remark that if the expression ‘ The 
Son’ came to Dr Harnack with the suddenness of ‘a pistol shot’, the 
great critic must have been less vigilant than usual. ‘ Operi longo fas 
est obrepere somnum’; and in the Berlin scholar’s case we may read 
‘operibus longis’. But in fact ample warning is given in the Ode of 
what is coming in ver. 9. Ver. 8 runs, ‘The Lover (Rafémd, masc.) 
hath found the Beloved’ (Réhima, masc.). Perhaps the first thought 
suggested is that of the reunion of two friends, but the word Réfima 
connotes the thought of a beloved or favourite son, like dyamryrés in 
Greek (1 Chron. iv 9, all the MSS). The next case of supposed inter- 
polation (Ode vii 18) ought certainly to be stated with a more serious 
caveat on the state of the text. It is not the first four words of the 
Syriac only that raise suspicion, but the whole verse ; Dr Flemming’s 
attempt to translate the words is no more successful than that of 
Dr. Harris. 

On the whole it seems to me that Dr Harnack’s book must be regarded 


1 I would suggest two fairly simple emendations, and translate, ‘For thy Holy 
Spirit devised of old to make the world’. 
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simply as a suggestive preliminary study. His task was complicated by 
the fact that his document is a translation preserved in a late MS, the 
text of which can be pronounced to be good only in a relative sense. 
We are grateful to Dr Harnack for what he has given us, but with regard 
to his thesis we must be content to say, 


‘ Adhuc sub iudice lis est’. 


W. Emery BARNES. 


THE GREEK PAPYRI. 


Selections from the Greek Papyri. Edited with translations and notes 
by Grorce Muiutuican, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, 
1910.) 

THESE Selections are a welcome symptom of a new taste which is arising 
among those who can read Greek, and especially those who want to 
understand the Greek Testament. Rumours reach us that the Univer- 
sity Press has already been well encouraged in this very up-to-date 
enterprise ; ahd if so we can anticipate that the book will be not only 
a symptom of interest already roused, but an effective stimulus of interest 
in wider circles still. Our friends beyond the Rhine have anticipated 
us in the publication of small and cheap selections of non-literary papyri. 
Hans Lietzmann has a few documents in one of his K/eine Texten, and 
Witkowski in the Teubner series edits with an expert’s skill all the 
private letters from the Ptolemaic period known at the time of his publi- 
cation (1906). This little half-crown volume has already proved extra- 
ordinarily useful for students of the New Testament. Its classification 
of documents according to their writers’ education, its admirable though 
brief notes (in Latin), and the complete word-indices, all combine to 
make it a discipline in itself. Most assuredly there is no other single 
volume in the whole of the great Teubner library of Greek texts which 
could for an instant compare with this one in the wealth of direct illus- 
tration it gives for the grammar and the vocabulary of the sacred writers. 
Dr Milligan’s selections include about the same number of documents, 
and his book has xxxiv+ 152 pp., against Witkowski’s xxvi+ 144: each 
has also a facsimile plate. It is characteristic of the luxury of English 
publishing that our book is twice the thickness of the German, and 
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twice the price: the latter fact is, alas! symptomatic of the difference 
between the circulation the English and the German publisher can 
expect for a work of learning. It is not, however, only thicker paper 
that the student gets in the new book. Excellent as Witkowski’s 
edition is, Dr Milligan’s surpasses it all round as a manual for study. 
Witkowski’s plan allows him no power of selection: he has to print 
solemnly as a separate document a letter which has lost everything 
except PAwvidys trax watpi xai|pev. A considerable proportion of his 
letters only contain prolonged hiatus and the ends or beginnings of lines. 
The English editor does not restrict himself to private letters, or to the 
Ptolemaic period, and every one of the documents he prints is there for 
a reason which was good enough to justify its being preferred to a score 
of other possible claimants.!| This makes the fifty-five papyri far more 
uniformly interesting and instructive than those in the Teubner volume.” 
Then there is a very useful introduction, which compresses into remark- 
ably small space all that a student need know about the palaeography 
of the papyri, and outlines the directions in which the documents will 
enlighten the reader of the New Testament or the historian of life in the 
Hellenistic age. A very careful translation is printed under the text, 
and succinct notes, full of references to Biblical passages on which our 
documents throw light. 

It would be easy to comment extensively on the manifold points of 
interest that a book of this kind presents, but it is necessary to limit 
ourselves here to things that concern the Biblical student. Foremost 
under this head of course comes the quality of the Greek. I do not 
wish to enlarge here on a topic which I am afraid of making wearisome 
by iteration. But I can at least point out that Dr Milligan’s documents, 
with their careful notes, will enable every one to judge for himself how 
far the papyri illustrate the Greek which a generation ago was considered 
unique. Dr Milligan fitly sets opposite the first page of his Introduction 
the remarkable prophecy of Bishop Lightfoot, which has deservedly 
attracted attention since Mr Pulliblank’s kindness in communicating 
his lecture notes of 1863 gave me the privilege of publishing it (Pro/ego- 
mena* or*, p. 242). It is tempting to reflect what a difference it would 
have made in great works of British scholarship, from the Revised 
Version downwards, had Lightfoot heard of the eighteenth volume of 


1 It may be as well to observe that Dr Milligan’s intimate knowledge of the whole 
mass of published papyri is patent to every one who has read the little book. This 
last reservation is inserted in view of a curiously unintelligent notice in the 
Athenaeum for June 4th, the writer of which must have severely limited his random 
dips into these pages. 

* It may be added that the two selections do not overlap, except for five letters ; 
students will do well to get them both. 
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the Louvre Wotices et Extraits, which appeared only two years after 
he uttered this pregnant observation. Twelve pages of these Sedections 
are devoted to papyri contained in the Paris publication, which alone— 
to say nothing of the collections from Turin, Leyden, and the British 
Museum, some of which Lightfoot might have handled as a schoolboy— 
would have supplied him with the very material he desiderated as likely 
to give ‘ the greatest possible help for the understanding of the language 
of the New Testament’. What magnificent use he would have made of 
the fifty odd volumes of non-literary papyri we have on our shelves to- 
day! ‘The study of Hellenistic as a subject by itself, an indispensable 
ally for the theologian, and much more important for him than the 
literary Greek that made his linguistic equipment hitherto, would have 
been upon us a whole generation earlier. 

But I must get off my hobby, and say something about the Readien 
for the sake of which most of Dr Milligan’s selections have been made. 
A mere catalogue will be suggestive. No. 1, a marriage contract of 
B.C. 311, is the oldest Greek papyrus extant. No. 4, a pathetic appeal 
from a deserted wife (168 B.c.), is highly interesting to the historian of 
monasticism in Egypt, as are the following documents from the Serapeum. 
Note also No. 7, from the same source, with its frank outcry against gods 
whose promised help had failed. Heathen ethics may be sampled in 
No. 12, with the cold-blooded directions as to exposing a female infant. 
No. 13 is a curious letter, dated a. D. 22, which has an exact illustration 
of customs alluded to in Matt. vi 16. Nos. 17 and 28 are important 
for the question of the census, as to which the papyrus census-returns 
have done so much to reduce the historical difficulties of Luke ii. Law 
reports, contracts, petitions, a question to the oracle, specimens of magic, 
a journey up the Nile, a will, registration of birth and of death, the 
athletic club of which Herminus, ‘also called Fool’, was a distinguished 
member—these sample titles will indicate the varied interest of the 
collection. There is a striking ‘ Letter of Consolation’ (No. 38), followed 
by the invitation to dinner ‘at the table of our Lord Sarapis’, with its 
obvious bearing on 1 Cor.x21. The famous schoolboy’s letter (P. Oxy. 
119) appears with the emendations which subsequent study have 
produced, and students of Hellenistic as well as people interested in 
the genus Boy will count it a treasure. The Church historian will 
note the /de//us (No. 48) from the Decian persecution: an additional 
example of the formula will be found in the first volume of the John 
Rylands Library papyri, now in the press. There are several Christian 
documents, including the well-known Letter of Psenosiris, and some 
other specimens from the small total available, which give us welcome 
side-lights on the life of the Church on its humbler side. Indices of 
Greek words, biblical passages illustrated in the notes, and subjects, 
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complete the volume, Any criticisms or suggestions the present reviewer 
might have brought in were anticipated in early stages of the book’s 
progress ; and it only remains for me to express the liveliest satisfaction 
on the appearance of a selection so admirably chosen and edited, which 


ought henceforth to be a compulsory subject for every theological 
examination. 


James Hore Mou ton. 


THE GREEK SAINTS. 


Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca. Ediderunt Socit Bollandiani. Editio 
altera emendatior. (Brussels, 1909.) 


THE present volume, the work of Pére Delehaye, is of a kind that 
does not easily lend itself toa review. It is a catalogue pure and simple. 
The saints are entered in alphabetical order, and under each name is 
given, with full bibliographical details, a list of all the hagiographical 
documents—lives, sermons, &c.—in the Greek language that are in 
print. The use of such a list is shewn by the fact that the first edition, 
1895, has long been out of print. The documents catalogued number 
1890. Apart from the purely hagiological usefulness of the book, the at- 
tention of wider circles of students—those interested, e. g., in apocryphal 
literature, or in monasticism—may be directed to this work. The entries 
under ‘ Petrus’, ‘ Paulus’, under the various Apostles, Patriarchs, and 
Prophets, will be a sufficient guide to the Greek extra-canonical literature 
connected with biblical personages ; while such titles as ‘ lesus Christus’, 
‘Crux’, ‘ Maria deipara’ (the last containing 112 entries), are mines of 
information on curious points of apocryphal lore. 

The general collections of monastic material are grouped under the 
title ‘ Patrum Vitae’; here we find such collections of lives and anec- 
dotes as the Historia Lausiaca and the Apophthegmata ; here too we 
find, unexpectedly, Clugnet’s collection of materials relating to the monk 
Daniel of Scete, to whom a reference ought surely to have been given 
among the Daniels. A valuable Appendix has been added on the great 
collection of lives of the saints, arranged according to the months of 
the year, that goes under the name of Symeon Metaphrastes. This collec- 
tion has attracted much attention of late years, especially on the part of 
Prof. Ehrhard and of Pére Delehaye himself. Many accretions have 
been made to it in the course of the centuries, and Delehaye here gives 
a critical reconstruction of the original contents. 
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When we are sometimes perhaps tempted to regret that it is sixteen 
years since the Bollandists have produced one of their great tomes of 
* Acta Sanctorum’, we should remember the vast amount of mere ‘ spade- 
work’ they have been accomplishing by their lists of materials, such as 
the present volume, and their catalogues of the hagiographical MSS of 
the libraries of Europe, great and small. These dull preliminary works, 
by throwing open to wider circles of students the field of hagiographi- 
cal study, are for the present doing more for the progress of scientific 
hagiology than could be done by the prosecution of the Bollandists’ 
own monumental work. 


E. C. BuTLErR. 


THE SIKH RELIGION. EARLY INDIAN MAGIC. 


The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors. By 
Max ARTHUR Macau.irFe. (In six volumes: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909.) 

In the annals of British rule in India the Sikhs hold an honourable 
record both as brave foes and as faithful friends. The elements of the 
strength and nobility of character which we are accustomed to associate 
with this nationality are, no doubt, racial; but there can be no doubt 
also that they have been more fully developed during the last four cen- 
turies by a lofty religious ideal and by a healthy social discipline. In 
origin the community was purely religious ; although it eventually became 
political in its aims under stress of the persecution which it suffered at 
the hands of the Muhammadan rulers of India, the Moghul Emperors 
of Dehli. The Sikhs were, as their name denotes, ‘disciples’ (Skt. 
Sisyah) of Guru Nanak (a. D. 1469-1538), who, following closely in the 
footsteps of the Hindu reformer, Kabir (a. D. 1398-1518),' taught, as the 
two fundamental tenets of his faith, the unity of God and the brother- 
hood of man. In this system the philosophical abstractions of Hinduism 
become as it were humanized, The cold logic of the stricter pantheism, 
which demands an impersonal First Cause, is so far modified as to 
allow of belief in the existence of a Supreme Being, who may be wor- 
shipped by faith, and with whom the good are ultimately united in ever- 


1 Sic. He is said to have lived one hundred and nineteen years, five months, 
and twenty-seven days, 
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lasting bliss. A form of monotheism, in fact, takes the place of pan- 
theism ; while in the sphere of conduct the ideals of righteousness and 
purity of life are substituted for those of philosophic impassivity and 
asceticism. ‘The religion of the Sikhs was thus essentially practical in 
character and conducive to the production of good citizens of the world. 
Their scriptures, therefore, should have an especial interest for readers 
in Western countries where religion has usually been associated with 
similar objects. 

The Sikh community continued to be governed by gurus until the 
year 1708, when Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth in succession, died, 
leaving to his people an injunction to regard henceforth the Granth, the 
‘ Book’ of the Sikh scriptures, as ‘ the visible body of the Guru’. From 
that time the Sikh Bible has remained the central object of veneration 
in public worship ; and it must be confessed that the worship of the 
book itself has in a great measure taken the place of an intelligent 
appreciation of its contents. Mr Macauliffe quotes from a Sikh publica- 
tion a statement to the effect that, at the present time, probably ninety 
per cent. of the Sikhs cannot understand their own scriptures. This is 
due to the fact that the books contained in the Granth are written in 
various languages and dialects, some of which are now either obsolete or 
only imperfectly known. ‘Hymns are found in Persian, mediaeval 
Prakrit, Hindi, Marathi, old Panjabi, Multani, and several local dialects ’, 
and ‘in several hymns the Sanskrit and Arabic vocabularies are freely 
drawn upon’. It is possible that there may be some pardonable exag- 
geration in Mr Macauliffe’s expression of opinion that the Granth is 
‘probably the most difficult work, sacred or profane, that exists’; but 
it is at least clear that the task of translation and elucidation which he 
has successfully completed by the publication of these six beautifully 
printed volumes was one which demanded not only an unusually large 
knowledge of Indian languages, but also the ability to utilize in the 
country itself such information as can still be gathered from the few 
surviving traditional interpreters. It is a chief feature in Mr Macauliffe’s 
work that it has been carried out by the advice and with the assistance 
of learned members of the Sikh community. In this respect it is pro- 
fessedly intended to counteract the influence of the earlier work of Dr 
Trumpp, which, being written from a definitely missionary standpoint, 
has always been regarded by the Sikhs as an unfair presentment of their 
religion. Mr Macauliffe’s translations of the various books of the 
Granth are preceded by short histories of the life and times of their 
authors; and a good index to the whole work enables the reader to 
make use of the stores of information which he has thus brought 
together. 


E. J. Rapson. 
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La Magie dans !’ Inde Antique, par Victor Henry (2° édition: Paris, 
Nourry, ‘ Bibliothtque de Critique Religieuse’). 


Tuis work, the first edition of which appeared in 1903, contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1901-2. 
Since that date Oriental philology has sustained a great loss through the 
death of the author, one of the most learned, thoughtful, and brilliant 
of French scholars, The main purpose of the book is to give the results 
of a detailed examination of the two principal literary sources for the 
history of early Indian magic—the hymns of the Atharva-Veda and the 
Grhya-siitra, or ‘secular’ text-book of this Veda, the Kausika-Sitra. 
These two documents are of especial importance for the history of early 
Indian religion and civilization, since, as Professor Macdonell remarks 
in his History of Sanskrit Literature, taken together they supply ‘an 
almost complete picture of the ordinary life of the Vedic Indian’. 
While the ten chapters of the book are chiefly concerned with Indian 
magic, the Preface, Introduction, and ‘Conclusion’ deal more generally 
with the subject as an important factor in the developement of human 
institutions. The authors views are always clearly and cogently 
expressed, and they are supported with great knowledge and ability. 
He insists on the value of philological evidence—formerly, no doubt, 
greatly exaggerated, but, in recent years, unduly neglected—in all 
investigations of the nature of early Indo-European civilization ; while, 
on the other hand, he vigorously attacks some of the favourite postulates 
of the anthropologists, such as that of the universal prevalence among 
primitive peoples of ‘Totemism’, of which he finds no trace whatever 
in Indian magic. 

E. J. Rapson. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Church of England in the Eighteenth Century. By ALFRED 
PLumMER, D.D. (Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, W.C.) 


Tus work, which is the last of a series of six volumes, by different 
authors, on the history of the English Church from the earliest times, 
certainly conforms to the main object of the series. It is conceived 
in no narrow spirit, and does full justice to the claims of parties both 
religious and political, and it would be difficult from a mere perusal of 
its pages to discover to what side the author leans. In a small treat-; 
ment of a subject this is undoubtedly a great merit; but, of course, the 
almost total suppression of the author’s personality leads, in the neces- 
sarily abbreviated balancing of various considerations on either side, to 
a certain loss of tone in the colouring of the events that are described. 
This is inevitable ; but though Dr Plummer is everywhere learned and 
interesting, there are one or two small matters that cannot fail to detract 
from the amenities of this book, especially as they might so easily have 
been avoided. Anything resembling a bibliography is at all times 
annoying, and in the frequent lists of names flung at the reader, not 
covertly from notes at the bottom of a page, but openly from the 
main body of the text, Dr Plummer in several places seems desirous 
of gratuitously testing how far he can defy the feelings of the reader. 
Mere lists of names are simply unedifying and do not in the least 
reinforce an argument. If space forbids comment, the lists are better 
left out altogether, and it is to be regretted that Dr Plummer has not 
recognized this. 

Lack of space has of necessity made it difficult for the author to deal 
with many aspects of the history of the Church ; but undue emphasis 
has surely been laid upon the political and literary side of it. It is not 
possible to concur in the view apparently taken by the author that a dis- 
cussion of the literary merits of Addison, for example, is more important 
than many social events which occurred in the eighteenth century. The 
industrial revolution which began in 1750 is ignored entirely ; so is the 
Poor Law ; nor is the decreasing importance of the political aspect of the 
Church’s history in the course of the century even alluded to. 

On the other hand due praise must be given to the often complete, 
and always just, estimate of the characters of the leading men of the 
age, especially in their political and literary relations. As individual 
studies they display to full advantage the sympathy and industry of the 
author ; but the successive elucidation of the views of individuals some- 
how fails to produce a clear total effect. For instance, the cynical 
indifference of Walpole, the result of political calculation, cannot 
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explain the lack of vitality in the Church in the eighteenth century. 
Hence it is that, profound as the remarks of Dr Plummer may be upon 
this or that personality, and fully as he seems to have caught the literary 
and political mind of the age, he does not seem to have explained 
adequately the decline of the spiritual influence of the Church, particu- 
larly in comparison with the rapid spread of Methodist enthusiasms ; 
for it was not in individual but in corporate excellence that this decline 
in the Church was most evident. 

No one, however, who seeks to understand the relations of the Church 
to the politics and literature of the age will be disappointed with the 
researches of Dr Plummer. 


R. A. WISEMAN. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 


Les Livres de Samuel. By Father Paut DuorMeE. (Lecoffre, Paris, 1910.) 


Dr Duorme’s book belongs to the valuable series of ‘ Biblical 
Studies’ by the various professors of the Ecole Biblique de S. Etienne, 
at Jerusalem. It provides a translation with notes on the text and 
subject-matter, and short discussions of the literary and historical ques- 
tions. Owing to the imperfect condition of the Hebrew, the textual 
notes naturally take up the greater amount of the space, and in these 
and elsewhere the author shews himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the leading Roman Catholic commentators and with modern critical 
research. The use which he often makes of the results of Assyriology 
—a field in which he has done good work—and his independence of 
judgement make the commentary a very welcome one. Perhaps the 
most instructive feature is the treatment of the literary analysis. Dr 
Dhorme recognizes a compilation of J and E (not necessarily the 
sources of the Hexateuch) made by a Deut. redactor (not earlier than 
621) with later insertions (P, e.g. 1 Sam. ii 27-36 and 2 Sam. vii). 
In his estimate of the extent of E he goes beyond Cornill and Budde, 
and if his theory seems valid in certain cases (e.g. r Sam. v sq.), 
Budde has adversely criticized my own efforts a decade ago to point 
out E in 2 Samuel, and his own less extensive recognition of J and E 
has not commended itself to Stade, Steuernagel, Riedel, and Guth. 
Dhorme finds a greater literary complexity in Samuel than is usually 
allowed. For example, in 2 Sam. ix-xx he ascribes to E, x 1-14, 
xii 1-15 a, xv 1-6, 10, 24-26, 29, xvi 5-14, xvii 27-29, xix 17-24, 
32-40, and xx 1-22. Whatever one may think of Dhorme’s literary 
theory it is evident that this group of chapters is more complex than 
most scholars have admitted. Dhorme, however, does not appear to 
allow earlier and later portions of his J and E, and without handling 
the historical problems of the Book, he simply commits himself to the 
view that these sources are much older than 621, and may be little 
later than the events themselves (p. 8). The inadequacy of this appears 
when, in ascribing 2 Sam. iii 17-19 to R*, he approves of my own 
view that v. 18 represents another tradition, whereas my suggestion 
recognizes a certain historical standpoint under the influence of which 
the book tended to reach its present shape. And again, although he 
. (Rev. Bib. 1908, p. 436), like A. H. Godbey (Amer. Journ. Theol. 
1909, p. 610), looks with some favour upon my suggestion of an 
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intimate connexion between Judges x 6-18 and the older account of 
Saul’s rise, this, if it has any value at all, is fundamental for the 
criticism of the literary growth of all the intervening chapters. As 
it is, Prof. Dhorme naturally recognizes the close relation between the 
last chapters of Judges and 1 Sam. i-iv, and the former. were admittedly 
inserted by a post-Deut. hand. The consequence is that, although 
it is held that the book of Samuel was redacted by D and is now in 
post-exilic form, the complexities of ‘J E’ are handled regardless of 
(a) the literary vicissitudes suggested by Judges and Kings; (4) the 
editorial treatment of the (assumed) old sources in Deuteronomic and 
later periods; and (c) the historical data which presuppose sources 
organically different. It naturally falls quite outside the province of 
a commentary to probe all the questions which arise in a single 
book, and as a commentary, especially upon the text of Samuel, 
Prof. Dhorme’s volume is a welcome contribution. But owing to the 
recognized literary character of the Old Testament the reader must 
remember that the study of the peculiar literary and historical problems 
of the present post-exilic form of Samuel can scarcely be severed either 
from those of the composite (and also post-exilic) books in which it is 
now imbedded, or from those of the later composite series (Chron.— 
Ezra-Neh.) which admittedly uses older material. There is agreement 
that Samuel is now in a post-exilic dress ; the more precise formulation 
of the pre-Deut. and earlier post-Deut. vicissitudes involves theories 
which are still under discussion. In like manner, the historical 
problems are those of the traditions of the rise of the monarchy, and 
these cannot be isolated from aé// the traditions encircling the ages 
which immediately precede and follow. 


The Historic Exodus. By Oar A. Torrreen, Ph.D., Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1909.) 

Tuis work belongs to a series of ‘ Researches in Biblical Archaeology’, 
the first volume of which was noticed in J. 7: S. 1908, p. 636. It is 
built around the attempt to prove that there are two ‘Exodi’ in the 
Pentateuch. One, from the land of Goshen, is contained in the sources 
J, E, and D. To it belong the descent into Egypt of Joseph and 
Jacob (who are associated with the Hyksos) and an entrance into 
Palestine in 1407, the biblical account of which is connected in the 
most remarkable manner with the Amarna Letters, and with Winckler’s 
Tablets from Boghazkeui. The other Exodus, from the land of Raamses, 
is found in P. It is dated about 1144 and coincides with the leader- 
ship of Samson who, as a Nazirite, is the first to betray the influence 
of the Priestly Code. Thus, the discrepant and conflicting data in 
the narratives are cleverly used to urge that there are two distinct 
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histories—two separate emigrations from Egypt, each under leaders 
with virtually identical names, viz. Moses (but LXX Moises), Aaron 
and Joshua (or Hoshea). Prof. Toffteen puts forward with all modesty 
this theory, and his book, which (he tells us) is the fruit of many years 
of thought and labour, must on this account alone command a sympa- 
thetic reading. His evidence, as he proceeds to formulate his views, 
is undoubtedly ingenious, but his methods are too often extremely 
arbitrary, and any survey of his conception of the true history of the 
age makes his theory practically incredible. Most critics would pro- 
bably admit that distinct historical views are embodied in the O.T. 
compilations, but this book at almost every point diverges too much 
from the position which biblical criticism has reached to enlist serious 
attention ; and, although the theory extravagantly claims to support the 
historical verity of the narratives (p. 279), the conservative reader 
will hardly gain any satisfaction from Prof. Toffteen’s conception of 
what the Pentateuchal history really was. We have a lengthy biblio- 
graphy of relevant and irrelevant literature, and the author claims to 
be ‘thoroughly cognizant of the views of all the more prominent writers 
bearing upon [his] work’. Nevertheless, he appears to be unaware 
of the principles of criticism by which ‘the more prominent writers’ 
have reached essentially identical results. The book has many interest- 
ing features, and is conspicuous for the attention devoted to external 
evidence ; but it is marred from beginning to end by thoroughly funda- 
mental faults. The author has most remarkable ideas of modern 
critical work and aims, and even goes so far as to date P about the 
time of Saul and David—support being found, of course, in the book 
of Chronicles! His philological equations, by the help of which he 
finds ingenious and often staggering parallels to the biblical narrative 
in external sources, are too frequently rash and sometimes very 
absurd.' The book may attract by its apparently conservative con- 
clusions and by the wealth of external illustrative matter, but it is 
to be feared that it is too pre-Copernican and too unmethodical to 
achieve the purpose which the author had in view. 


The Political and the Social Leaders of the Jewish Community of Sepphoris 
in the Second and Third Centuries. By A. BUcHLER, Ph.D. (Pub- 
lished at the Jews’ College, London, 1909.) 

THE contents of Dr Biichler’s pamphlet are sufficiently summarized 
by the title. He deals with Sepphoris and the whole of Galilee, 
describing the classes of population, the leaders, their wealth, juridical 

1 As a specimen of concentrated audacity I may refer to pp. 268 sqq., where 


Cushan-Rishathaim is Cus-Arsathaim, i.e. the city Ku-us-sar of Mitani ow 
connected with the name Midian!) and Artatama, 
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powers, and the position of the Rabbis in everyday life and in popular 
estimation. His object is to present a picture of life and conditions 
as based upon the early Rabbinical evidence, and he points out that 
in modern descriptions of Galilean Jews and their Judaism ‘com- 
bination and imagination have played far too great a part’. While 
suggesting that the general conditions which the sources represent 
were—mutlatis mutandis—‘ almost if not wholly the same in the second 
and first centuries’ (p. 3), he does not appear to lay enough emphasis 
upon the fact that the important city of Sepphoris had only a few 
Rabbis before a.p. 136, and that only between that date and 200 
did it become a prominent centre of Rabbinism (p. 4 sq.). Con- 
sequently our conceptions of Galilee in the time of Jesus obviously 
cannot be indiscriminately based upon the evidence which belongs 
to the age when the Rabbinical communities flourished. On the 
other hand, apart from the specific changes (religious and social) which 
have definite historical causes (the fall of Jerusalem), there is still that 
noteworthy similarity of internal and external movements in all ages 
of Palestinian history, and that more or less unchanging background 
of custom and thought which make Dr Biichler’s comprehensive 
investigation of the conditions extremely suggestive for the student 
of Palestine. He brings out clearly the different strata of the in- 
habitants, the haughtiness and wealth of the ruling and land-owning 
class, the difficult position of the Rabbis between a people which 
did not conceal its contempt and an aristocracy which hated them 
for their intrusion. Readers may compare the working of the Roman 
government in Galilean life with the Turkish régime, and with the 
relatively more tolerable conditions upon which the Jews could look 
back (an instructive quotation from Simon ben Gamaliel, p. 41, n. 2). 
The imperfect ethical standard of the age, the endeavours of the Rabbis 
to raise it, and to remove the existing oppression and immorality, will 
recall the denunciations of the prophets; and the Rabbis’ outbursts 
against the proud will suggest comparison with some of the Psalms. 
Dr Biichler shews in a very interesting manner how the effort was made 
to improve the principles of justice and conduct on the basis of O.T. 
law and doctrine, and incidentally elucidates the insistence of the 
Rabbis upon the identity of righteousness and (legal and social) right. 
Finally, by drawing attention to the lowly origin of the Rabbis and 
the infirmities of the various classes of society, he enables the reader 
to realize that Rabbinical literature in Midrash and Talmud is. not 
to be judged from a standpoint which demands a perfection not found 
in human nature, or ignores the necessity of adapting religious teaching 
to the intelligence of its hearers. This interesting monograph, if read in 
combination with the more or less contemporary inscriptions and the 
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archaeological remains of Galilee and its environs, brings up a very 
vivid series of pictures, giving us some idea of one phase of reforming 
activity in an area saturated with the dregs of the older Oriental 
religions. 


Two new Bethefte of the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft have appeared. No. xvi, Die Syntax des Autors der Chronik, by 
ARNO Kropat, is a useful monograph on the syntactical peculiarities 
of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and will prove distinctly valuable 
to those who are interested in the linguistic problems of late Hebrew. 
The book is carefully arranged, the subject is well thought out, and 
a full index of biblical passages is appended. Kropat points out, 
and very justly, that many passages in Chronicles which have parallels 
in Samuel-Kings are not borrowed, but are linguistically and stylistically 
independent. This conclusion can be supported by a comparison of 
the material elements (with which this monograph is not concerned) 
and must surely bring the conviction that although Chronicles is 
relatively untrustworthy as a historical source, its value as a specimen 
of compilation, of the fertility of Hebrew literature, of the abundance of 
fluctuating traditions arid of their plasticity, is still too much neglected. 
Kropat also notes the extent to which the influence of Aramaic reveals 
itself (p. 74), and observes that this is much less marked in Neh. i-vii 4 
and xvi. Into the relationship between Chronicles and Mishnic Hebrew 
the book does not enter; this, however, does not prevent the mono- 
graph from being a positive contribution to Hebrew studies. Betheft 
no. xvii, Der Messias oder Ta’eb der Samaritaner, is by the late 
ADALBERT MERx of Heidelberg, whose sudden and lamentable death so 
soon after the death of his friend Adolf Hausrath will be remembered. 
A short appreciation is contributed by Prof. Marti, the editor, to which 
readers may be referred for some account of Merx’s scholarly versatility. 
Recent descriptions of the Samaritan teaching of the Messiah have been 
given by J. A. Montgomery (Zhe Samaritans) and in The Open Court 
(May and September, 1907), and these may now be supplemented by 
the fuller material which Merx has collected and investigated. The 
evidence is contained in Samaritan liturgical and other works, and to 
a careful study of their contents Merx has appended texts and transla- 
tions. Although the book appeals in the first instance to those who 
are interested in late Samaritanism, it contains much that is extremely 
suggestive for Old Testament students, since, as he takes occasion 
to observe, there must be much Old Palestinian material preserved 
in Samaritan literature (p. 49). Provided the sources be read with 
due regard to the proper principles of comparison, they will be found 
to contain many interesting examples of interpretation and speculation 
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which can be paralleled in early Christian or Rabbinical literature, and 
these are obviously quite as important for the study of the unchanging 
Oriental psychology as the thought and custom of fellahin and bedouin. 


HERE may be noticed an article by Prof. Huco GREsSMANN in the 
Zit. f. Alttest. Wissenschaft, 1910, pp. 1-34, which, although no bigger 
than a pamphlet is more instructive and suggestive than many a portly 
volume. It is a contribution to the study of the patriarchal narratives, 
inspired partly by the work of Gunkel and Meyer, and partly by Wundt’s 
encyclopaedic Vélkerpsychologie. It should attract attention to the 
necessity of combining a study of the principles and forms of 
thought with the results which lie before us in the O.T.; it will no 
doubt also receive notice because Prof. Gressmann concludes that by 
the time of Saul ‘die Sagen der Genesis im grossen und ganzen fertig 
waren, wenn auch Einzelheiten spiter hinzugefiigt sind’ (p. 31). While 
his article illustrates how valuable ‘comparative research’ may be, it 
unfortunately pays insufficient heed to the principles involved in apply- 
ing the results from one branch of knowledge to those of another. He 
has no difficulty in shewing that floating elements of myth have been 
localized and attached to the patriarchal figures, and that we have the 
Hebrew form and often the local shape or local version of varied 
elements of traditional history, legend, and myth. It is, therefore, 
quite & propos to illustrate these features by Hans and Gretel (pp. 9, 14) ; 
but had he compared the modern Palestinian stories of the sheikhs and 
welis, the St Georges and Elijahs, the venerated godlings (one might 
almost say Baals) of the untutored native, he would surely have seen 
that his conclusion that the patriarchs bear Jersona/ names does not 
overthrow other evidence which suggests that they actually enjoyed in 
popular thought the semi-divine honours paid to local heroes (pp. 1-8). 
Moreover, the enquiry how far back Israel’s recollection of past history 
ascended (pp. 31 sq.) works upon the assumption that the statement 
of a historical fact is evidence for the antiquity of the source in which 
it is found, whereas other aspects of ‘comparative research’ would shew 
that this method has no validity. Finally, Prof. Gressmann recognizes 
that there is a distinct South Palestinian background to the traditions, 
and he traces a connexion between this and Judah’s independent 
position until the time of Saul, ‘da erst reichte es dem ndérdlichen 
Bruder Israel die Hand’ (p. 29). This ‘brotherly’ relation is not 
merely poetical if we consider the relations between Judah and Israel, 
but the whole framework of the narratives rests upon the common 
ancestry of all the tribes of Israel of whom Judah was one, and not 
until Judah had become a recognized portion of ‘all Israel’ could this 
scheme arise. The real difficulty in dating sources is to find criteria 
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which are valid, and here comparative research (e.g. the various 
traditions of the patriarchal figures in Genesis, Jubilees, Midrashic 
works) clearly shews that in investigating composite and undated 
documents containing older elements one must start from the form 
and organic connexion of the material in its present shape. 


Old Testament History and Literature. By the Rev. B. H. Atrorp. 
(Longmans & Co., London, 1910.) 

Tuis is a sketch of biblical history and literature including the post- 
biblical period down to 135 B.c. It is cognizant of modern criticism, 
and in fact, after a preliminary chapter on the earlier traditions, com- 
mences in chapter ii with ‘ The Beginnings of History’ in the Books of 
Samuel. The standpoint as a whole is rather moderate. The book 
is fresh and interesting ; it strives to arouse an appreciation of the O. T. 
as religious literature apart from the technical questions of criticism, 
and it contains useful remarks upon the nature of the sources. A com- 
mendable feature is the endeavour to sketch the various phases of the 
literature, including the earlier post-biblical pseudepigraphical writings. 
It should form a helpful introductory book for younger readers. The 
author dedicates it to his grandchildren, and to judge the book by its 
aims the general positions of the writer are quite adequate. 


Israel’s Ideal. By the Rev. Joun Apams. (Clark, Edinburgh, 1909.) 

Tuis book, by the author of Sermons in Syntax (noticed in /. 7: S. 
1908, p. 635 sq.), consists of a small series of studies in Old Testament 
theology in the light of our knowledge of Semitic heathenism, in order 
to demonstrate the essential superiority of the biblical ideas over 
allied conceptions and their relation to further developements in 
the New Testament. After a couple of introductory chapters the 
author deals with Yahweh as the God of Israel, the Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Sacrifice, Covenant, Prophecy, Messianism, Sin, Salvation, Creation, 
and the O.T. contribution to Christology (angel of the Lord, the 
Divine Wisdom, the Messiah). The book is interesting and suggestive, 
although often too brief in its treatment of controversial and proble- 
matical points, and is expository rather than analytical. The author 
confesses himself inspired by Robertson Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 
and aims at impelling other students to furnish a contribution, however 
humble, to a more systematic treatment of the developement of pre- 
Christian doctrine. 


Modern Study of the Old Testament and Inspiration. By the Rev. T. H. 
Sprott, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1909.) 
Mr Sprott’s book is based upon a series of lectures delivered by 
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him on the bearing of Old Testament criticism upon modern doctrines 
of God’s relation to man. It deals with the aims and results of 
criticism, incorrect and correct conceptions of the meaning of revela- 
tion and inspiration, the O. T. as a true interpretation of the self- 
manifestation of God in nature, in man’s conscience, and in history. 
The book lays no claim to originality, its object being to single out 
the imperishable features of the O.T., and to shew what they mean 
for modern thoughtful life; to sever the teaching of the O. T. from 
the technical criticism of literary form, historical framework, and the 
like ; and to view it in the light of modern research in religion, 
sociology, &c. The book is written with distinct literary taste and 
is fertile in suggestion ; among the many sections which will probably 
impress themselves upon readers may be mentioned the illuminating 
paragraphs on the essential features of the prophets’ conceptions of the 
Divine (pp. 66 sqq.), the principle of solidarity (pp. 178sqq.; perhaps 
the most fundamental principle for understanding the developement 
of O.T. theology), and the remarks scattered here and there on the 


‘rationality of history’. Altogether it strikes me as being quite one of 
the best books of its kind. 


THE eighth edition of Prof. Driver’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament (Clark, Edinburgh, 1909), contains numerous 
alterations and additions which have been made on the plates of the 
re-set edition (1897). The pages in question are specified on p. xivsq., 
and the changes consist mainly of supplements to the bibliography and 
the incorporation of new data or new views. As examples may be 
cited the summary of the more recent studies of Jeremiah (p. 273 sq.), 
and especially the material bearing upon Biblical Aramaic culled from 
the Egyptian-Aramaic papyri. Prof. Driver’s book is too well known 
to call for any extended remarks, and it is enough to draw attention to 
the fact that the amount of new matter makes this edition as indis- 
pensable as the former editions. ‘The same applies to his Book of 
Genesis (‘Westminster Series’; Methuen, London) which has now reached 
a seventh edition. The ‘additions and corrections’, which may be 
had separately, form a little pamphlet of forty-six pages. They com- 
prise mainly the results of newer light upon chronology and archaeology, 
some notice of Dr Orr’s conjectures and criticisms, and also of other new 
literature. The very careful exposition of the problems of old Oriental 
chronology (with tables), and the full discussion of their bearing upon 


Genesis, form one of the clearest and most helpful aids a student could 
wish for. 


THE second edition of Prof. H. L. Srrack’s ‘Aboda Zara: der 
Mishnatraktat ‘ Gotsendienst’ (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1909) contains several 
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new features. The grammatical notes which had appeared scattered 
in the edition of 1888 are now collected and summarized in the intro- 
duction. The notes on the text and subject-matter have been revised, 
amplified, and rearranged, so that the explanatory remarks now accompany 
the German translation of the tractate. The introduction itself has 
been brought up to date and the paragraph on the polemical use ot 
the tractate in anti-Jewish controversy has been made more concise. 
The translation, which is the most valuable feature of the new edition, 
is well annotated, although the interesting Aa/akoth stand in need ot 
a much more comprehensive commentary than the narrow compass 
of Prof. Strack’s booklet naturally allowed. More attention might 
well have been paid in these notes to Semitic heathenism and folk-lore. 


Dr DaniEL VOLTER’s Aegypten und die Bibel (Brill, Leyden, 1909) 
appears in a fourth edition with sundry changes and improvements. 
Most readers will agree that it exaggerates the resemblances between 
the Old Testament and Egyptian thought and tradition, but the author 
can at least claim that Palestinian excavation shews that the direct 
influence of Egypt is quite as important as, and sometimes more recog- 
nizable than, that of Babylon and Assyria. If the reader will take into 
account the fact that the Egyptians are not Semites—and consequently 
allow for the inevitable resemblances between Hebrew and Assyrian 
phraseology—and if he reads the book with the same discrimination 
as the rival ‘Babel and Bible’ literature, he will realize that the same 
phases of thought extended from the Tigris to the Nile, and that the 
resemblances which the Old Testament finds in the neighbouring lands 
are not necessarily due to external influence. Herein lies the value 
of Dr Vélter’s monograph, and it may help to modify that attitude 
which seems almost inclined to treat Palestinian thought as something 
which would never have existed had it not been for Babylonia. This 
criticism, of course, does not mean to deny influence or borrowing in 
the domain of thought, but suggests that the results of painstaking 
comparison must be checked by some regard to psychological laws. 


STANLEY A. Cook, 


Isaias diligenter revisus, &c., by C. D. Ginspurc, LL.D. (British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 1909), is an instalment of a very handsome critical 
edition of the Hebrew Bible which the British and Foreign Bible Society 
is bringing out in celebration of its centenary (March, 1904). It goes 
far beyond any previous work of the same kind. 

To take a single example, for the passage Isa. xlv 3-xlvi 10 the 
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edition of S. Baer (Lipsiae, 1872) supplies nine critical notes, while 
Dr Ginsburg gives no fewer than thirty-eight. No doubt these are for 
the most part important only for the grammarian ; but it is a great boon 
to have the evidence so fully set before us, and to be able to realize 
the fact that the Massoretic text is not quite so straitly fixed as we 
are apt to imagine. More than forty authorities (printed or MS) are 
used, and reference is made not unfrequently to the Targum, the 
Peshitta, the Septuagint, and the Vulgate. Many of the readings 
collected by Dr Ginsburg are interesting even when they are not 
important for the sense. Thus in xxix 13, xxxviii 14 we find ‘}7% 
(consonants as well as vowels) standing in the place of the Tetra- 
grammaton. ‘The work seems to be accurately done in spite of the 
mass of detail involved. It is a pity perhaps that the abbreviations 
used in citing the Targum of Onkelos (“1n) and the Vulgate (7”n) 
should be liable to be confused. In the note on lxvi 9 “"N seems to 
be a mistake for “n, i.e. the so-called Targum of Jonathan. A few 
conjectures are recorded ; e.g. in liii g ¥1 ‘WY ‘evil doers’ for TWY ‘rich’ 


W. Emery BARNES. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April 1910 (Vol. lxx, No. 139: 
Spottiswoode & Co.), E. W. Watson A new history of Methodism— 
A. C. Heapiam The Eucharist in history—H. Sainspury Christianity, 
Science, and ‘ Christian Science ’— Screens and roodlofts—R. VAUGHAN 
How we may ‘think of the Trinity’—Foreign and English schools of 


pastoral theology—C. W. Emmet The Biblical teaching on Divorce— 
Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1910 (Vol. viii, No. 3: Williams & 
Norgate). A. Loisy Remarques sur le volume ‘ Jésus ou le Christ ’— 
Translation of M. Loisy’s article—J. A. THompson The three voices of 
Nature—M. SADLER The two-mindedness of England—H. Jones The 
ethical demand of the present political situation—G. BALrour Psychi- 
cal research and current doctrines of mind and body—V. ScupDER 
Christianity in the socialist State—Concerning imprisonment: by one 
who has suffered it—V. WeLBy The message of Paul to the present age 
—W. Mawnninc The revision of the Book of Common Prayer—R. B. 
Perry The futility of absolutism—Moslem sermons preached in Con- 
stantinople—Discussions— Reviews—Recent books and articles. 


The Expositor, April 1910 (Seventh Series, No. 52: Hodder 
& Stoughton). J. B. Mayor, Hort’s posthumous commentary on St 
James—E. GriFriTH-JONES Dr Forsyth on the Atonement—W. M. 
Ramsay Historical commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy—E. von 
Dosscuiitz The eschatology of the Gospels : 3. Two more features in the 
genuine Jesus-tradition—S. R. Driver Psalm xl—E. S. MaRGoLIOUTH 
The Lord’s Prayer—J. Orr Sin as a problem of to-day: 4. Sin in its 
principle and developement. 


May 1910 (Seventh Series, No. 53). J. B. McCLEeLian Colos- 
sians ii 18: acriticism of the Revised Version—E. von Dosscniitz The 
eschatology of the Gospels: 4. Jesus—H. R. Mackintosu Miracles 
and the modern Christian mind—W. M. Ramsay Historical commen- 
tary on the First Epistle to Timothy—E. H. Asxwitn Historical 
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value of the Fourth Gospel: 9. The triumphant entry and the last 
supper—W. E. Barnes Nathan and David—K. Lake The text of the 
Gospels—W. L. WaLKEeR Eucken and Christianity. 


June rgro (Seventh Series, No. 54). W.M. Ramsay A martyr of 
the third century—J. Orr Sin as a problem of to-day: 5. Sin and evolu- 
tionary theory: the issues—S, R. Driver The method of studying the 
Psalter: Psalm xxii—G. MarcouioutH Isaiah and Isaianic—J. R. 
Harris Athanasius and the Book of Testimonies—E. H. AskwiTH 
Historical value of the Fourth Gospel: 10. The probability of a minis- 
try in Jerusalem—J. B. Mayor Hort’s posthumous commentary on 
St James. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, April 1910 (Vol. xiv, No. 2: 
Chicago University Press). E.D. Burton The status of Christian 
education in India—B. B. WarFiELp, W. A. Brown, G. B. SmirH The 
task and method of systematic theology—S. J. Case The religion. of 
Jesus—A. OOSTERHEERDT The transcendence of God in its relation to 
freedom and immortality—F. A. Curisti£ The significance of the Nicene 
Creed—-G. H. Giisert Religion and miracle—P. SmitH Notes on 
Luther’s letters—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, April 1910 (Vol. viii, No. 2: 
Princeton University Press). C. W. Hopce Modern positive theology 
—C. R. Morey The origin of the fish-symbol—W. P. AMstronc The 
resurrection of Jesus—Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, April 1910 (Vol. xxvii, No. 2: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Un traité inédit d’Arnobe le Jeune: Ze 
Libellus ad Gregorium—J. CuapMan The contested Letters of Pope 
Liberius (suéte)—G. Morin Le Conflictus d’Ambroise Autpert et ses 
points d’attache avec la Bavitre—U. BeRLi&RE Un canoniste oublié du 
xiv® sitcle: Henri de Vienne, abb6é—A. WiLMartT Le discours de S. 
Basile sur l’Ascése, en latin—D. De BruyNne Un mot latin mal compris: 
Muscella—P, LEHMANN Encore Albert de Siegburg—G. Morin L’office 
cistercien pour la Féte-Dieu comparé avec celui de S. Thomas d’Aquin 
—Comptes rendus—Notes bibliographiques—U. BeER.uitre Bulletin 
histoire bénédictine. 


Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, April 1910 (Vol. xi, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). J. FLamion Les actes apocryphes de Pierre (suite, 
@ suivre)—L. LaURAND Le ‘Cursus’ dans la légende de saint Francois 
par saint Bonaventure—H. De Joncu La faculté de théologie de l’uni- 
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versité de Louvain au xv® sitcle et au commencement du xvi®: ses 
débuts, son organisation, son enseignement— Comptes rendus—Chroni- 
que—Bibliographie. 


Revue de ? Orient Chrétien, January 1910 (2nd series, Vol. v, No. 1: 
Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). M. Britre La légende syriaque de 
Nestorius (texte et traduction)—L. Leroy Histoire d’Abraham le Syrien, 
patriarche jacobite d’Alexandrie (texte arabe, traduction frangaise) (jim) 
—S. Grésaut La pritre de Longinos (texte éthiopien, traduction 
frangaise)—F. Nau Hagiographie syriaque : Saint Alexis, Jean et Paul, 
Daniel de Galas, Hannina, Euphémie, etc.—P. Dip Liinitiation chré- 
tienne dans le rite maronite—L. DELAPoRTE Catalogue sommaire des 
manuscrits coptes de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris (suéte)—S. 
Petrivis Le synaxaire de Marc d’Ephése (introduction et texte grec) 
—Bibliographie: M. Lepin Za valeur historique du quatri¢me évangile 
(F. Nav): M.-B. Scuwaum La vie privée du peuple juif a Pépoque de Jésus- 
Christ (M. Brikre): L. J. Delaporte La chronographie @Elie bar 
Sinaya, métropolitain de Nisibe (F. Nav): J.-A. Decourdemanche Zvait#é 
pratique des poids et mesures des peuples anciens et des Arabes (F. Nav). 


Analecta Bollandiana, April 1910 (Vol. xxix, fasc. i-ii: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). A. PonceLet Le légendier de Pierre Calo: 
I. Les légendiers ; II. Les légendiers abrégés; III. Le légendier de 
Pierre Calo—H. DELEHAYE L’invention des reliques de saint Menas a 
Constantinople—P. PreEerers S. Eleutherios-Guhistazad—Bulletin des 
publications hagiographiques—Appendice : U. CHEVALIER Repertorium 
hymnologicum : supplementum alterum, pp. 49-128. 


(4) GeRMaN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, May 1910 (Vol. xi, No. 2: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
E. ScHwartz Noch einmal der Tod der Séhne Zebedaei—R. PERDEL- 
witz Das literarische Problem des Hebrierbriefs II—J. Weiss EiOvs 
bei Markus—Tue Epitor Zur Kirchenpolitik des Bischofs Kallist— 
Tu. Kiuce Uber das Alter der georgischen Ubersetzung des Neuen 
Testaments—Miszellen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, April 1910 (Vol. xcii, No. 2: Tiibingen, 
H. Laupp). D6 LLER Die vier- und fiinffache Ersatzpflicht (Ex. 21, 
37 (22, 1 ])—ZELLER Elagabal-Ammudates und der Dichter Kommodian 
—Grar Arabische Chrysostomos-Homilien—ScuiL.inec Eigentum und 
Erwerb nach dem Opus imperf. in Matth.—Srorrets Makarius der 
Aegypter auf den Pfaden der Stoa II—Mercuicu Zur Begriffsbestim- 
mung der Verstocktheit—Rezensionen—Analekten. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, May 1910 (Vol. xxxi, No. 2: Gotha, 
F. A. Perthes). Becker Konstantin der Grosse, der ‘ neue Moses ’— 
TuHIMME Grundlinien der geistigen Entwicklung Augustins—DoELLE 
Johannes von Erfurt, ein Summist aus dem Franziskanerorden um die 
Wende des 13. Jahrhunderts—Spritta Die altesten evangelischen Lieder- 
biicher aus Kénigsberg (1, Theil)—Analekten. 
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